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INTRODUCTION 


These lectures were delivered under the auspices of the University 
of Bombay, by invitation, under the Thakkar Vassonji Foundation, 
in November 1944 and were to be published by the University. 
Owing to the war and the rising cost of paper and printing, the 
University could not do so all these years. At the writer’s request 
the University authorities have now permitted the Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona, to publish the lectures 
on certain conditions. He is grateful to the University for granting 
permission and to the Director of the Institute for including the 
lectures among its publications. 

Though the material of these lectures was collected several years 
ago, it was worked out at the Institute. Here the writer had the benefit 
of Dr. S. M. Katre’s advice at every stage of his work, particularly 
in the study of the linguistic aspect of modern and ancient place- 
names. The writer is keenly aware of his obligations to him for his 
help and takes this opportunity to show him his gratitude. He is also 
thankful to Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter]! of the Calcutta University 
tor going through the lectures after they were delivered and making 
several suggestions. All these have been acknowledged in the foot¬ 
notes. Likewise he has to thank Professors Khan Bahadur A. K. Shaikh 
and C. H. Shaikh for elucidating the etymology of certain Arabic 
and Persian words. 

The writer is also highly indebted to the Political Secretary, Baroda 
State, lor lending the Gujarati Census Reports of the State, and 
to Professor G. H. Bhatt for obtaining for him an old map of Gujarat. 
But for the help from these sources, the reconstruction of the old terri¬ 
torial units in Caulukyan Gujarat would have been almost impossible. 
Had similar data been available from other States in Gujarat and Kathia¬ 
war it w T ould have been possible to reconstruct, to some extent, the 
territorial units prevalent under the earlier dynasties. 

The second lecture was illustrated with a specially prepared map, 
showing the reconstrurion of the Sdrasvata Matidala of the Caulukya 
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period and its relation to the present-day Mehsana Front. The map 
showing the reconstruction of the Caulukya Empire as well as the one 
dealing with the distribution of ancient place-names suffixes and their 
modem equivalents was prepared later. For the present the latter 
explains onlv the place-names comprised within the territory of H. H. 
the Gaikwad of Baroda. It does not include those in the British 
Districts and other States. For, no suitable Gujarati maps and 
directories of these areas have yet been available. Though it is hoped 
to fill up this deficiency' in the near future, as a sample survey the 
map adequately explains the place-name suffix peculiarities and 
physiographic features of different parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
The final copies of these maps were prepared from the writer’s originals 
by Messrs. S. M. Ketkar and Zainuddin Shaikh respectively. The 
writer very much appreciates their interest in such work and is thankful 
to them for their assistance. He is also thankful to Pilu F. V akharia 
for her help in preparing the footnotes for the press. 

The names of Brdhmatms and places from Gurjjara, Rdstrakuta, 
Maitraka and other pre-Caulukya records had been listed and 
arranged in the form of appendices. For fear of increasing the bulk 
of the book, and because not many of these place-names have been 
identified, they have not been published. The author acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the University of Bombay for the grant-in-aid 
received by him from the University towards the cost of this book. 

H. D. S. 


Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry. 

20th May, 1948 
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Lecture I 


NATURE OF THE SUBJECTS AND SOURCES 

Previous Series of Lectures 

The Thakkar Vassonji Madhavji Lectureship is a comparatively young 
lectureship, particularly when we think of the Wilson Philological 
Lectureship founded in" this University in 1877. Though thus 50 years 
younger than the Wilson, The Thakkar Lectureship, since its inception 
in 1929 due to the donation of Rs. 35,000 from the estate of the late Mr. 
Vassonji Aladhavji for the purpose of encouraging studies in Gujarati 
literature and history, lias attracted a number of scholars. The late 
Prof. N. B. Divatia gave these lectures for the first time in 1930 on 
“Gujarati Literature”. Mr. Divatia was followed by Dewan Bahadur 
K. H. Dhruva who lectured on “The Evolution of Verse iu Gujarati 
Literature”, In 1931-32 Khan Bahadur Prof. M. S. Commissariat 
spoke on certain aspects of Late Mughal Rule in Gujarat. Muni Jisa- 
vijayaJI confined himself nest year to the geographical, political and 
cultural aspects of Gujarat. Since 1 933 ^ 1 excepting Mr. Munshi’s 
lectures on “The Early Aryans in Gujarat”, the lectures in this series 
have been delivered on some aspects of Gujarati literature. As consi¬ 
derable original work was done in this literature, it naturally dominated 

the field. _ * 

When the University invited a worker like me to deliver a course 01 

five lectures in this series, I thought that the University wanted that there 

1 Other lectures in the scries were: Dewan Bahadur K. M. JkavERI, I he Present 
State of Gujartri Literature ( 1933 - 34 ) i Prof. K - Thakore, “Nairoad, Kalapi and 
Govardhaoram” ( 1934 - 35 ); Frof, R v * “Tendencies in Modern Gujarati 

Line ratine” (1935-36}; Mr. A. F. Khu-ardas.. “The Art of Compos, non in Gujarati 
Poetry" (1937-38); Pandit Bediardas Doshi, “ The Development of Gujarati Language” 
(1038-39); Mr. Ramanlai V. Desai, “Gujarati Literature" (1939-40); Mr. J. E. San- 
jiVNA, “Gujarati Literature” (t 94 °- 4 D; Mr. Jhavercfcand K. MlKiHAm, “Gujarati Folk 
Literature 11 (1941-42), 
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should be some change in the subject, for otherwise there were a number 
of other distinguished Gujarati scholars, much older than myself, who 
could have stepped into my place today. 

Why not archaeological subject 1 

If the University expected me to speak on some aspects of archaeology 
of Gujarat, I think I would disappoint them. For though I have been 
a student of Gujarat’s prehistoric and historic archaeology, I have not 
selected for this series any aspect of the archaeology of Gujarat. This 
is due to a number of reasons. In the first place, what I have to say on 
Gujarat’s historic archaeology is already published; those interested in 
it can well refer to my book. My recent work on pre-historic archaeology 
of Gujarat, accomplished with the assistance of two colleagues Dr. 
B. K. Chatterjee and Mr. V. D. KmsHNASWAMl and with the financial 
support of the University of Bombay is about to be published by the 
Baroda Government. 1 It was thus with a desire not to repeat what has 
been published or is about to be published chat I do not wish to speak 
today on any aspect of the archaeology of Gujarat. 

Historical and Cultural Geography and Ethnography of Gujarat 

Some hitherto untrodden field in Gujarat history' or culture had to be 
chosen. And I thought of “the Historical and Cultural Geography 
and Ethnography of Gujarat” or “Peoples and Places in Gujarat 
Inscriptions”. 

The study of place-names as well as those of peoples mentioned in 
inscriptions has not been attempted so far in the manner in which I have 
done. Therefore before I refer to what has been done in these subjects 
in Gujarat or in India, I would explain to you what I mean by the 
“Cultural Geography and Ethnography of Gujarat”. 

Whut is Geography? 

Geography, as is now well known, does not mean a knowledge merely 
of the physical forms of the earth’s surface, In its widest and fullest 
significance it is a science of the earth’s surface, form, physical features, 

1 See Investigation* into prehistoric Archaeology of Gujarat, Shri Praiapa Sim ha 
ftajyabtmheka Granihamaia, Memoir No. TV, 1946, 
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natural and political divisions, climate, productions, population etc. 
Thus depending on the emphasis laid on its various aspects, we have 
physical geography, political geography, economic geography, mathe¬ 
matical geography and so on and so forth. 

Cultural Geography of Gujarat 

By "Cultural Geography of Gujarat” I have in view a knowledge 
of the political and administrative divisions of Gujarat, a knowledge 
of the significance of the place-names, modern and ancient, a knowledge 
of the distribution of population as gathered from the number and 
situation of villages, a knowledge of the language in which the place- 
names are given in inscriptions. 

What I aim at and expea from a study of inscriptiona! place-names 
can be best explained by a few illustrations, 

Necessity for Study of Insert ptional Place-names 

Let me take first the question of political and administrative or 
territorial units now discussed in India. We all know that the modern 
provinces are not grouped or formed on any cultural basis—linguistic, 
racial or otherwise. They all grew up as administrative necessity dic¬ 
tated. The major divisions of a province are called districts (Jitlds) 
zila, and the minor sub-divisions are called tdfukds or makah. 
The former comes into the English language from the original Latin 
word districtuSf whereas the words tdlukd and mahdla have been in¬ 
herited from the Muslim rulers of India. These foreign influences 
have been so great, that none of us perhaps could give a pre-Muslim 
name for a unit corresponding roughly to a talttka. It is, therefore, 
worth investigating what the ancient territorial divisions were, whether 
they were made on linguistic or fiscal and administrative basis, and 
what their limits were. How far the natural boundaries, such as rivers 
and mountains, were taken into consideration in defining a unit like 
a tdlukd , a district or a province. 

These investigations have been attempted by identifying most of 
the place-names occurring in the inscriptions of the Caulukyas or 
Solankis of Gujarat. Likewise an interpretation of the place-names, 
both ancient as well as their modem equivalents, has also been attempt¬ 
ed. The necessity and urgency of such a study require no emphasis. 
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Perhaps a few persons of the modem generation know how Bombay 
was originally so called and why and what were the real names of 
places which are called Benares, Muttra, B a rod a etc. If by some ill- 
luck, all our Indian indigenous records are lost, and records giving 
only the modem anglicised versions of place-names remain, we shall 
have after a few centuries, some funny explanations of the name of 
Bombay. Even now when I hear an Anglo-Indian or Indian Christian 
calling BhayakMld as “Byculla”, Kalydna as “Kelyan” my feelings 
revolt though I know T that we are all guilty in some way or other when 
we have discarded Mumbai and adopted “Bombay”. But it is this one 
word Mumbai which, if it survives, will tell the future generations 
that the present Bombay was originally a fishing village inhabited by 
the Kolis, who called a part of the island Mumbai alter their family or 
village goddess M umbddevi {Mumbai) ! 1 Thus Baroda comes from 
Vadodardy which is derived from Vatapadra—a place having a Vat a 
(Banian? tree. Now what does this signify? A belief in or worship of 
trees, supposed to be a non-Aryan custom, or is it something else? or 
nothing, merely a name? 

For a proper understanding of these things, a study of rhe prefixes and 
the suffixes as well as the study of the body proper of the place-name 
is required. When such studies are made and the places plotted on a 
map, certain regional or geographic groups will stand out. These when 
correlated with our knowledge of the religions, customs and ethnic 
groups existing in these areas will lead perhaps to the understanding of 
either, or to some other knowledge. 

It is not unlikely that such studies will bring to light the ethnographic 
basis of the place-names, and thus lead to the ethnographic or ethnic 
distribution of the people and their original religious beliefs. 

Similarly a study of the place-names from linguistic point of view 
may inform us of the actual language spoken and written by the people 
and the political and cultural forces that existed during the period, or 
of various elements that go to form the present language. Further a 

1 Dr. H. A. Sacetor£ has attempted a novel explanation of the word. But it is based 
on an incorrect and careless reading of an English translation of the Mirat-I-Ahnadi 
and subsequent vtro deductions. See JUB, January 1944, r-9 and try refutation of 
il JbitL January 1947. 
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comparison of the ancient place-names with their modern equivalents 
will point out not only the linguistic reasons that have been responsible 
for their modern equivalents but such a linguistic study of place-names 
might also reveal the form of ancient Gujarati and its development, 
Let me take again the example of‘Bombay’. We Indians call it Mumbai , 
Bambat, and its anglicised form is Bombay, The word Bombay will 
point to a future student of historical linguistics not only its political 
import, but the linguistic and the racial causes or factors that contributed 
to the coining of the word “Bombay”. In a similar way I have tried to 
interpret the old names by identify ing and comparing them with their 
modem equivalents. 

Cultural Ethnography 

Let me now explain what I mean by the word “Cultural Ethno¬ 
graphy." Ethnography and Ethnology in their strictest sense pertain 
to a scientific description of races of men, their characteristics and their 
relation to one another. It must at once be conceded that I do not 
propose to attempt such a scientific description of the ancient peoples 
of Gujarat or their physical characteristics. What I aim at is an insight 
into the formation and characteristics of the various varpas and castes, 
their mutual relationship, their religious beliefs and customs by an 
examination of the names of the people occurring in inscriptions, in 
conjunction with their gotras, profession, position in society and the 
religion they profess; their places of residence and the places to which 
they migrated. Such an enquiry' may justly be described “Studies in 
Cultural Ethnography", because it is an attempt to systematise the 
scattered information about certain people and their cultural charac¬ 
teristics as opposed to their physical characteristics, by the utilization 
of cultural descriptions and not by a study of material culture. 

Significance of Personal Names 

My point of xiew can be best explained by taking a few T examples 
from our modem life. As I have said elsewhere, while studying the 
personal names of the ancient Deccan, that personal names have a 
cultural significance, though usually these names being proper names 
are regarded non-connotative or having the least connotation. Very 
often they ate significant names. The names may signify the religion 
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or religious tendencies of the persons bearing the names or of the age; 
they may also signify the prevailing political and social conditions— 
customs and fashions—of the time. To take a few concrete instances 
from our own history. The name ‘Jawahar’ may have been common 
among the Hindus of U. P., long before the Civil Disobedience Move* 
ment, but it is only since the rise of this movement that it has become 
common in Gujarat. Likewise names of flowers and seasons borne by 
many boys and girls among the present Gujarati generation can be 
traced to the influence of Bengali contact through revival of interest 
in Sanskrit literature, national movements and lastly the dnema. 
Previous to this, some 30 years ago, names in the Gujarati Bania com* 
munity were given after the names ol virtues; Dhlraj, Sdnti t or auspi¬ 
cious occasion (Mangal), or gems: Mdnek (ruby), Mott, Hird etc. A 
future historian writing about our own times is sure to be struck by 
the great cultural divergence in the names of the boys and girls of the 
present generation and those of their fathers and mothers. And even 
if most of the material ol our period perishes and only the names remain 
he will be able to arrive at some condusion regarding the cuirural 
movements of our age. 

The names of the boys and girls and surnames of the present gene* 
ration will not help in understanding the caste, varna or religion to 
which he or she belongs. For these have well-nigh disappeared and are 
fast disappearing and few care to preserve such traces. The names 
and surnames will at the most reveal to a future student the great 
political forces passing through the country. But what will he make 
out of such names as Asoka Harsa} Perhaps he might regard such a 
person super-Buddhist, a great Ksatriya, in absence of any other 
evidence. 

Fortunately we are not likely to commit such an error, because 
the people (I propose to study) have taken care to leave data which 
can control our deductions. Of course this will be to the extent to 
which race mixture (varttosamkara) had not taken place, depending 
upon the political, social and cultural influences of the respective 
periods under review. For as MM. P. V. Kane 1 has shown, even before 
the time of Vipiu Dharmasutra (c. 100 B, C.—too A. D.), numberless 

1 History af Dhtmrasastrj, II, I. jS. 
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castes and sub-castes had been formed. And the idea of varna 
which was originally based on race, character, culture and profession, 
was gradually replaced by the system of jdti (caste). This laid em¬ 
phasis on birth and heredity. The word jdti in the sense of caste 
hardly ever occurs in the Vedic literature. But it can be traced back 
through later works to the Nirukia where the term *Krsnajdtiya ’ 
occurs. 1 

It is the aim of these studies to trace this development of caste 
through epigraphic evidence. Its value, 1 find, was anticipated by 
Dr. Ghurye when he said, 2 “The idealistic point of view on caste 
system is provided by writers like Hemudnj while the inscriptions 
and travellers’ accounts reveal some of the realities of the times.” 

Results expected from suet a Study 

In this examination of the names of kings and peoples from L e 
earliest times (about 300 B. C. to 1300 A. D.) we can have some idea 
of 

(1) the religious forces prevailing at certain periods, 

(2) the names and their relation to laws on naming and caste, re¬ 
ligion of the people and profession, 

(3) the original habitat of certain present-day castes and their 
probable ethnic origin, and 

(4) the probable origin of certain surnames. 

Place-Name Study Outside India 

Such a study of place-names and names of people has not been 
attempted before in India. In Western countries, however, specially 
in Scandinavia and England as also in America, place-name study has 
received considerable attention. Almost every county of England 
has a book devoted to the study of its names. These have made mani 
fest not only the various political and cultural factors that lie behind 
a certain place-name, but have also pointed to the hidden archaeolo¬ 
gical importance of the place. I expect similar results to follow from 
the study of place-names in India. 

1 Hiaory of Dkarniasdstra, p. 55; Roth, jfiska's Nirukia, 173. 

- Caste a flu Race in India . 39, 
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In latUu 

In India, though large scale studies of place-names have only recently 
been undertaken, some of the old scholars, Fleet and Buehi.er in par¬ 
ticular, had pointed out the importance of preparing a historical geo¬ 
graphy from the identification of place-names mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions. These suggestions have remained unheeded partly for want 
of initiative on our part, and partly for want of suitable facilities. 
Linguistic interpretation of place-names and their cultural signi¬ 
ficance was dealt at some length by Dr. S. K. Chatterji 1 . His pupil, 
Krishnapada Goswami' has followed up this study in great detail, 
but his study docs not envisage the reconstruction of political geo¬ 
graphy and other aspects. Mr. Setti Pillai 5 seems to deal with modern 
South Indian place-names only; whereas Messers Bhayani 1 and 
SAndesARA' 1 have confined themselves to a linguistic study of certain 
names in Gujarat. S Andesara has tried to explain the suffix or ending 
in certain groups of place-names which were merely touched by Prof. 
Divatia in his Wilson Philological Lectures. 'Phis attempt, though 
on a very small scale, to understand the modern place-names in 
Gujarat is welcome. It shows that such studies when not based upon 
the identification of ancient place-names do nor yield the desired 
result. When a modem name is examined merely from a linguistic 
point of view, its real historical evolution cannot be satisfactorily 
traced, for we have no known ancient data to compare with. It 
is, therefore, of prime importance that a given name must be 
identified with certainty, not merely on the ground of similarity of 
names, but with respect to its position as mentioned in an ancient 
record. 

After this identification is obtained, the names should be studied 
by a historian and a student of linguistics. Then only full justice 
can be done to the subject. 


1 Origin and Deietopiiwm af Utt Bengali Language, I. 64-67, 6£, 74, and 179-88. 

- Journal Department of Letters, University of Calcutta, 1943, 1-70. 

' Atmals of Oriental Research, University of Madras, IV. (1939-40), 24-36; V (194O- 
41), 1 - 34 - 

1 Journal Gujarat Research Society, IV (1942;, 119-29. 

« Ibid. V. (1943). 148 - 5 $ 157-58. 
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nature of the subjects and sources 

Before I discuss my data and conclusions it is necessary to give an 
idea ot the material—the sources—on which these are based in their 
proper geographic context. 

Gujarat: Its Present Boundaries and Ancient Divisions 

What wc know as Gujarat today is the country extending rough¬ 
ly from Mount Abu in the north to Daman in the south, from Dwarka 
on the Arabian Sea in the west to Godhra or Dohad in the east, that 
is, the country bounded on the north by the desert of Marwar, on the 
north-west by the Great Runn of Cutch, on the west (if Kathiawar t$ 
included) by the Arabian Sea, on the south by the Deccan plateau 
which almost abuts on the coastal plain between Daman and Dahanu, 
on the east by the gorges of the Narbada and the Tapti, with Satpura in 
between, on the north-east by the Mewar and Maiwa plateaux, 

!n the manner in which it is ruled today or was ruled after the nth 
century, it was never ruled by one king, as far as we know from the 
earliest times to the ioth century, nor was the whole land or country 
as above described was called Gujarat, The country south of the Mahi 
or at times south of the Narbada up to the Puma or so far as Daman 
was called Ldta, while, it appears, that Anartta was the name of the 
country extending from Kaira to Paianpur or Vadnagar in the north, 
and including Dwarka in the west. The rest of the country', viz., the 
southern portion of the present Kathiawar peninsula was called Su- 
rdstra , as it is even now known by its Prakrit name as Soratk 

Thus Lata corresponded roughly with Southern Gujarat; 1 Anartta 
with the Northern but included most probably parts of Northern 
Kathiawar, while Surdstra corresponded with Southern Kathiawar. 

If we leave our the pre-historic and the Puranic periods, about which 
we do not know much, the first historical fact we have is that 2300 
years from now, in about 300 years before Christ, practically the whole 
of modern Gujarat formed a part of the Mauryan Empire, and 

1 According tg Dr Cfatterji, "Laid also would appear to have included Southern 
Sindh, which is still called Lad (*51^} as opposed to Vicoli 0r Centra] 

Sindh. Siraiki nr Northern Sindh. Compare Lu3ke CLddikd, < UtiAd, 

the Greek transformation of the name for the country of Sourthcrn Kathiawar, with its 
capita] Borokki < DvJraha ((ompare Periplut of the Etytkrean Sea). 
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Suras fra was governed by Pusyogupta 3 under Candragupta and by a 
Yavana Tusdspa under Asoha respectively. Who the other governors 
(r&striya) of Lota and Anartta were we do not know. 

Of this period we have only the edicts of Asoka carved on a boulder 
on the way to Mount Girnar. These edicts however do not contain 
any names of places nor of people within Gujarat, The names of the 
governors Pvsyagupta and Tusdspa are given in a record of the subse¬ 
quent period* viz., in the inscription of Rudraddntan which is also carved 
on the boulder mentioned above, I should mention here that during 
the interval between the Maurya and Ksatxapa rule in Gujarat, the 
period from 180 B.C, to B.C. too* the Indo-Grecks probably ruled 
over parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar, But of Lhese rulers we have no 
records, except coins which are found at many places in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. 

The Indo-Greeks were driven out by the Sahas, a Central Asian 
people who entered India from the north and north-west and soon 
spread over almost the whole of northern India. Under RudradJman, 
a Ksatrapa, probably one of their branches obtained suzerainty' over 
Western India, the whole coastal strip, from Konkan in the south to 
Cutch in the north, and inland spreading as far as and including 
Malwa. 

Gujarat and Kathiawar remained under the Ksatrapas for aboui265 
years—front A. D. 125 to A. D. 390—at the end of which period these 
parts were conquered'by Candragupta II. Of these—the Sakas- we 
have 12 stone inscriptions, all found from Cutch and Kathiawar. 
Unfortunately these inscriptions contain very few names ol people 
and places. Nevertheless, the few names that occur enable us to trace 
the history' of certain place-names ending in t padrd such as Raso-padra. 

As I said just now the Guptas replaced the Ksatrapas in about 390 
A. D., and ruled there for about too years. But only one record, an 
inscription carved on the boulder, which bears Aiokcts and Rudra- 
ddman’s records at Girnar, is now known to exist which definitely 
testifies to the prevalence of Gupta rule in Gujarat and Kathiawar, 
This record belongs to the reign of Skandagupta who was the fourth 
of the Gupta kings, and ruled probably betw een 450 A. D. to 467 A, D. 
It tells us that Skandagupta had appointed one Cakrapdlita, son of 
Parnadatta to govern Surastra. 
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At about this time southern part of Lata , the country south of the 
Tapti, was under a small but independent dynasty , called in their 
inscriptions as the T y at ku takas. Only three copper plates of rh?< 
dynasty' have so far come down to us. From these we know that the 
members ol this dynast}', Darhasetta and his son Vydghrasena ruled 
the countr}' roughly between Surat and Bombay from about 450 to 
495 A. D. 

When the Gupta empire broke up towards the close of the 5th 
century, several petty kings and generals, who were probably former 
vassals ol the Guptas, tried to assert their independence, and carve 
out a kingdom for themselves from the ruins of the tottering em p ire, 
which once stretched from the eastern to the western ocean and from 
the Himalayas to the Vindhyas, while the influence of its greatest 
rulers was felt beyond all the frontiers of India. 

From its ruins arose the principality' of the Gurjjaras around Broach, 
with Nandipur? as their capital, of the Maitrakas at Valabhi, near Bhav- 
nagar; of the Gdrulakas around Dwarka, and perhaps of the Sain- 
dhavas at Ghumli near Porbandar; of the Kaiaccuris north and south 
of the Tapti, who were soon replaced by the Cdlukyas of Badami, 
Thus we have at least 5 to 6 small powers or generals who shared 
between them parts of Kathiawar and Lata. Northern Gujarat, the 
portion extending from Kalra to Palanpur in the north was probably 
under the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajaputana. Small as these powers 
were, their records are the only sources which supply us with some 
details about the political and cultural history—administrative units 
and officers, names of places and Brdhmauas with their gotras and 
Vcdic idkhas for over 200 years, from about 500 A. D. to 770 A. D.; 
while there is only one copper plate of Samgramasimha, a Senapati 
who ruled the country' around Broach, before the Kaiaccuris, and the 
Gurjjaras, in A. D. 54 ^- Just after the Gurjjaras, a Cdharndna dynasty 
ruled in the same region in V. S. S13- A. D. 757. Thus we see that 
the present Broach district had no less than four different dynasties, 
roughly between A. D. 55c—A. D. 750. 

Of the Gurjjara dynasty at Broach we have so far only 17 copper 
plates, of which three are forgeries. These tell us that the 
dynasty ruled for about over 100 years from about 600 A. D. to 
700 A. D, 
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The Maitrakas have left the largest number of records. No less 
than too copper plates are so l'ar found, while there is one inscription 
on a potsherd. 

The Kataccuri dynasty in Ldta is represented by 5 copper plates. 

They ruled around Baroda or at Ujjayini from c. 590 to 6io, when 
they seem to have been ousted by the Gurjjaras and the Cdlukyas. 

Southern Lata, the country south of the Tapti came under a branch 
of the Cdlukyas of Badarni, when their greatest king Pulakesin II 
drove out the Kataccuris in about 6ro A, D. From that time upto 750 
this branch ruled here with the capital at Xattasdrikd or modem 
Navasari. Thus Northern Lata had four and the Southern Ldta had h 

three dynasties between 550-750 A. D. 

Period of Great Changes 

At about this period a tremendous change came over both Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. It was due to the changes in the political movements 
in the north and south. 

1 will first deal with the movements in the south. The Cdlukyas 
who were masters of Southern Gujarat, Konkan, Karnataka and 
parts of Southern India, were ousted from that position by the 
Rdstrakutas. This was a new Deccan-Kamataka dynasty. The world- 
famous Ellora caves were carved during their regime and under their 
direction. A member of this dynasty, Dantidurga defeated the Cd¬ 
lukyas and overran Gujarat as far as Kaira in the north. Soon after, 
under his successors, a branch of the dynasty was established at 
(Khetaka) Kaira, This and the later, the main or the Imperial Rds- 
trakuia dynasty ruled practically the whole of the coastal strip of 
Gujarat for 200 years, from 770 to 970 A. D. Of the branch and the 
main line together we have so far recovered 19 copperplate inscriptions. 

But the Rdstrakfitas could not hold the country beyond Ahmeda- 
bad, though at times their raids reached as far as the Gangctie Doab, f 

and seized Kanoj (Kdnyakubja). In these attempts they were frus¬ 
trated by the Gurjara-Pratihdras, a dynasty which sprang up in 
Rajputana in the 7th century'. Within a few decades it spread its 
sway over Malwa, N, Gujarat, Kathiawar, and the whole of Northern 
India, up to the Himalayan foothills, and parts of Bengal and Bihar, 

It is this power, the Gurjaras, which prevented the Arabs from 
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penetrating further eastwards after they had raided ani destroyed 
Valahhj and conquered Sindh in the 8th century. 

^ We have no record of the G urjara-Pratikaras themselves found from 
Gujarat, but from their other records we know that Northern Guja¬ 
rat and Kathiawar formed a part of their vast empire. This fact is 
proved by the existence of the copper-plates of their feudatories in 
Kathiawar. These are of die year 900 A, D. 

This dynasty represented by Balavarman and Avanivarman was 
not the only feudatory power of the Gurjara-Pratihdras in Kathiawar. 
Another such vassal dynasty, called Capa [Cdvadas of the present day) 
ruled near Wadhwan. We have only one copper-plate of this dynasty 
dated A. D, 917, while the Western coast of Kathiawar, around Por- 
bundar was under a third vassal power, the Saindhavas. Only very 
recently six copper-plate inscriptions of this dynasty have been dis¬ 
covered. Their capital was at Bhmtutikd or modern Ghumli, 

This brings my survey of the sources almost to the end of the 10th 
century. As at the end of the sth century and the 8th century, the 
Indian political scene again changed. The Garjara-Ptatihdya empire 
was destroyed in the north, as well as the Rastrakiim in the south and 
several new powers sprang up. In Karnataka the Cdiukyas came back, 
whereas in Northern Gujarat, Mftlardja, a general probably of the 
Gurjara-Pratihdras, but of the Cdlukya family uprooted the small 
Capa family which was ruling at Anhilwad, and started an independent 
career. Owing to his former contacts with Rajputana, it was easier for 
him to conquer parts of this region from his base at Patan (A null Ha- 
pataka) in the Sarasvati valley in Northern Gujarat. His descendants 
gradually extended the sway of the dynasty over Lata, then over Ka¬ 
thiawar and Cutch and finally over Matwa and further northwards in 
Rajputana. 

Under this dynasty, known popularly as Solanki, our present Gujarat 
came to be called by the name Gwjj'ara-mafidala because for the first 
time the rulers identified themselves with the land over which they 
ruled. Though outsiders or foreigners they might be, they Jived here 
and tried their best to encourage art, literature, trade and" commerce. 
With the royal patronage and private enterprise the country flourished 
as never before and acquired a cultural and political unity. This rvas 
expressed by one word “Gujarat” or Gurjjara-mandala. 
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It is of this period principally that I would deal at length. For we 
have a fairly large number of inscriptions of the Caulukya dynasty, 
and a number of literary sources with which we can check the inscrip- 
tional evidence. For considering the total number of inscriptions, 
roughly 280, spreading over a period of 1600 years, from about 300 B.C, 
before Christ to 1300 A.D., and assignable to some 20 dynasties, wc 
have about too inscriptions of the Solanki dynasty only. And unlike 
those of the Maitrakas of Valabhi, these 100 records do not contain 
stereotyped description of kings and names of Brdkmanm y but are 
comparatively richer and of diverse types. 

I have been alluding to inscriptions which I have called sources of 
my information. It is necessary to know in some detail what these 
inscriptions are, and what their value is in reconstructing the past 
history and culture of Gujarat. 

Inscriptions as Historical Documents 

Inscriptions are writings inscribed either on stone, copper-plate, 
coins, pottery', terracotta, seals, or even palm leaves. These writings 
are not conscious attempts to record the history of a particular event 
itself of the past. In this sense they are not historical documents. 
Their main object is either to record 

(1) a donation by a king or a private individual to a B rdhmana or to 
some other donee or a temple, 

(a) in eulogistic language the deeds of a king or a private individual, 

(3) the death of a king or an individual, 

(4) orders or commands of a king. 

Types of Inscriptions 

Thus depending upon the central theme of the inscription, we may 
divide the inscriptions of Gujarat into four broad classes: 

(1} Donative. 

(2) Eulogistic or Prasasti type. 

(3) Commemorative. 

(4) Rescripts. 

The inscriptions of Afoka at Gimar belong to the last class. These 
are rescripts on morality, asking people what they should do and 
not do. 


MATURE OF THE SUBJECTS AMD SOURCES 

Of the 12 Ksatrapa inscriptions only one, the Junagadh or Giraar 
inscription of Rudraddman, is a Prasastu The rest are commemorative 
or donative. Likewise Skandagupta’s inscription at Gimar is a Praiasti, 

Of the three TraikOtaka inscriptions, one is purely donative and the 
two others are of a mixed nature—eulogistic and donative. All the 
Gurjjara, Cdlukya, Maitraka, Saindhava, Rdstrakufa and most of the 
Solanki inscriptions are exactly of a similar nature. But there are some, 
e.g,, the \adnagar inscription of Kumdrapdfa, which are pure Prasasti, 
while there are others which are purely donative or commemorative. 

Whether written from a historical point of view or not, all the above 
described types ot inscriptions mention incidentally certain facts which 
are useful and have been used for the last too years in reconstructing 
India s past. In a way it Is good, for like a consciously written history' 
we are not likely to get a biased account. Of course, this remark is not 
true of the PraSasti class of inscriptions, But even here by checking 
the grandiloquent praises of a king and his exploits, we are able to form 
a reasonable estimate of his character, the extent of his dominions and 
his relations with his contemporaries as well as the administrative, 
religious and social conditions of his time. 

In the case of other types of inscriptions we are absolutely on a safe 
ground. For the aim and object of these inscriptions is to record details 
about the donor, and the object donated and the year, month, and day 
and the occasion on which It was donated. From each of the items we 
can visualise more or less fully, the prevailing tendencies in the use of 
an era, belief in auspicious occasions, fashions, and style of writing, 
and the existence of certain cults 1 . 

Attempts have been made by me and others before me to form 
some idea of the method of administration and administrative units. 
But so far no attempt has been made to fix the size of a territorial 
or administrative unit, the size, the character and nature of the 
population, and from the study of both of these, the nature of the spoken 
language and the changes It has undergone in the last 1000 years. 

For this purpose I have selected only the inscriptions of the Cauiukya 
dynasty for they offer us data in a manner which can be satisfactorily 
worked out. 


' See Sankalia, The Archaeology of Gujarat. 
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Special Fea tures of Caulukya Record is 

The points in which these records differ from the earlier records 
are these: First as regards the object donated which is usually a piece 
of land or a village. Some of the earlier grants merely mention the 
village, which makes it almost impossible to identify the village. 
Some others define the boundaries and while doing so mention the 
villages on its four sides. This makes the task a little easier. Most 
of the Valabhi grants are like these. Others go a step forward and 
mention the larger units in which the village is comprised. While 
these details are welcome what is required is that 

(t) the village donated, 

(2) the large unit of which it forms a part, 

(3) its boundaries, 

(4) the place or part from where the grant is made, should be given. 
Further, these details we should have for a certain unit, for a number 
of years, and not once in a while, and secondly not for one unit only 
but all the contiguous units, so that we can form a correct idea of 
the limits of each unit. 

For example, w r e cannot know the size of the Poona Taluka and 
Poona District unless we have got a fairly good idea of the number 
of tillages in the Poona Taluka as well as the number of other talukas 
which go to form the Poona District. 

Fortunately such details we get in a few inscriptions of the Caulukyas 
or Solankis from which we can form an idea of the size of the 
administrati ve units and distribution of population of parts of Northern 
Gujarat, which are now within the Baroda State. These are discussed 
in the second lecture. 
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HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 

lx the first lecture I discussed briefly the sources of my information, 
having first explained the aim, and the method followed in the prcpa- 
, ration of these lectures. The sources were mentioned in their proper 

chronological and political context. In this lecture I propose to 
reconstruct the administrative divisions of the Caulukya or Solanki 
empire. 

In order that we may follow dearly the process of the formation 
and governance of this empire I would go back to this period tracing 
briefly the formation of the administrative divisions during the British, 
Maratha and the Muslim rule in Gujarat. This method, I think, will 
make the understanding of the past easier. 

Present Divisions of Gujarat 

The Bombay Presidency, as constituted at present, includes practi¬ 
cally the whole of Gujarat proper. For the collection of revenue and 
other administrative purposes it is divided into several districts or 
jillds. Thus we have beginning from the north the following districts: 

Ahmedabad, Kaira, Panch Mahal, Broach and Surat. Each of these 
districts is further divided into subdivisions, which are locally called 
tdlukds. I do not know if there is any English word for this smaller 
unit. Each taluka consists of a certain number of villages. A village 
is thus the lowest unit. 

It may be asked, “what was the basis on which the British fi xed the 
size of their district and taluka ?” Two things might give us the due. 
First the comparison of the size of a district with the size of the jilld 
or similar units during the Mughal rule. We need not consider the 
practice prevalent during the Matatha hegemony over Gujarat, For 
though they might have introduced some changes in the Deccan proper, 
as far as Gujarat and other provinces are concerned, they had hardly 
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the time or suitable atmosphere to try new forms. During their first 
raids they were concerned with the collection of one-fourth of the 
revenue by some means or other; during more peaceful times, I think, 
they were content to allow old forms to continue. 

These old forms of administrative machinery were those prevalent 
under their—Marathas’—predecessors, viz., the Mughals. 

Divisions under the Mughals 

The first Mughal rulers, Babar and Humayun, had to establish 
themselves firmly in the land, so they could not even think of any 
innovations. Conditions were different with Akbar. After having con¬ 
solidated and enlarged his forefathers’ empire he began its systematic 
reconstruction. But even in this he stuck to old forms wherever neces¬ 
sary. Thus we are told that there was nothing new, except the redis¬ 
tribution of the provinces. The creation of a suba seems to be a Mughal 
innovation, but its divisions into sarkdrs was not. For under the Sultans 
of Gujarat the province of Gujarat was divided into 25 sarkdrs , and 
Akbar divided it into 16 sarkdrs . The whole empire was organised into 
divisions. 

Each division was called a siiba. This sdba was thus equivalent of 
the present day British province. The siiba was further sub-divided 
into sarkdrs. The siiba of Gujarat was divided into the following sarkdrs : 

(1) Ahmedabad, (2) Pattan, (3) Baroda, (4) Broach, (5) Champaner, 

(6) God hr a, (7) Nanded, (8) Surat, and (9) Sorath. 

On comparing these divisions with the present divisions of Gujarat, 
it would be clear that with the addition of the territories of the Baroda 
and Rajpipla states in Gujarat and Kathiawar to the 6 British districts, 
both the divisions would be almost identical. In fact it should be so. 
For excepting some minor States which existed even in the Mughal 
and pre-Mughal days, the English and the Gaikwads seem to be sharing 
between them the old Mughal siiba of Gujarat. 

The British organised their portion into five districts as mentioned 
before, whereas the Gaikwad formed his territories into a small "empire” 
and divided it into three or four "prdntas”, each under a suba. Here 
is a slight misapplication of the word, originated perhaps by the English. 
The suba is an Arabic term for a province; the person in charge of it 
was and should be called a Sftbddar, according to the tradition. 
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Under the Surs, the predecessors of the Mughals, rhe largest adminis¬ 
trative unit was known by the name of the country or the capital. 
Next to it came sarkdr, corresponding with the earlier terms shiqq', 
khitta and even iqta. The sarkdr is supposed to be introduced bv the 
Sursj but there is no direct evidence, - 

As under the previous Muslim rulers, so also under the Mughals 
each sarkdr or district was further sub-divided into parganas. It appears 
that the division of a sarkdr into parganas was on territorial basis only; 
each sarkdr and pargana was divided into mahal (plural of Persian 
mahally place) for fiscal purposes. This system is still continued by the 
British as well as by the Gaikwad. For they have allowed their smaller 
subdivisions—fiscal and territorial—to be called mahal or ta'alhme 
(tdlukd). 

Administrative Units under Delhi Sultans 

Thus we see how our present administrative system is partly inherited 
from the old Mughal and pre-Mughal traditions. But it is in part only. 
For both we and the Mughals have discarded the older names of large 
divisions. Shiqq was one of them. It was applied by the Sultans of 
Delhi after they consolidated their Indian conquests into an empire in 
a.d. 1193 with Qutb-ud-din Aibak or with Iltutjnish, who was the 
first to receive the investiture from the emissaries of the Caliph Mansur 
in a,d. 1229. We are told that “the provincial administration was a 
replica of the central government...the unit of administration was the 
village; villages were grouped into parganas , and the latter into shiqqs. 
The shiqqs and some provinces came to be known as sarkdrs towards 
the end of the period. 1 " 3 This shiqq and its sub-division pargana have 
disappeared from use in modem Gujarat, though the words ra'alfttqa, 
mahal and zila have become part of the Gujarati language. Under the 
Tughluqs, every- province (iqlim) was divided into a number of districts, 
and district (shiqq) was sub-divided into towns (madmah), and every 

1 hrmr" Sik-dliv (officer collecting the revenues of 3 district} is a Bengali surname 
now. S. K- C 

Trjpathi, R, P., Some Aspects of MusUm Administration, 1936,309; also Quanungq, 

K. R. Sheer Shaft , 1921, 351,354, 357. 

Qukesui, Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, n. 
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town had as its dependency a sadi, a collection of too villages or porgana. 

Sadi was the lowest administrative unit. 1 

I was anxious to find out how the various Muslim rulers—the Sultans 
of Delhi, including 5 her Shah, the Sultans of Gujarat and the Mughals 
had brought the various names for territorial and fiscal units into use. 

For it would be interesting to know whether these terms are Arabic, 

Persian or Turkish in origin and whether these were used by the Muslim 
emperors outside India prior to the coming of the Muslims to 
India or whether they had none or few ot such divisions and sub¬ 
divisions and were inspired to coin them on the analogy of the existing 
Indian names. 1 « 

My information on these points does not go far. 

The pargana is supposed 11 to be the Indian name for an aggregate of 
villages. The first reference to it is said to be in the chronicles of the 
Sultanate of Delhi, viz., T&rikh-i-Fimz Shdhi. In the xiv century it 
partially superseded the unit kasba . Both Sher Shah and Akbar retain¬ 
ed this unit, which was smaller than the sarkar. 

What the Encyclopaedia means by saying that it is “an Indian name,” 
and further that “in all probability is based on still more ancient divi¬ 
sions in existence before the Muslim conquest’ cannot be clearly 
understood. The word is not met with in pre-Muslim works. 1 Probably 
what it means is that the size of the pargana was coextensive with that 
of a pre-Muslim Indian unit. 

Like the pargana^ the smallest fiscal unit under Akbar was also called 
a mahal. It is an Arabic word, meaning originally a place where one 
makes a halt. In Persian and Hindustani it came to be called mvhulla, b 
and in Gujarati mahal. 

' Agha Mahdi Husain, The Rise and Fall of Muhammad Bin Tughhiq, 1938, 224. 

* According 10 Sarkar, the Turkish conquerors brought with themselves to this 
new* home, the type of administration which had long been known to extra- Indian 
Muslim countries as the model, viz., the administrative system of the Abbasid Khalils 
of Iraq and the Fa timid of Egypt.” Moghai Administration, 6 . 

a Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

* According to Dr, CHATTERJI, it is a Persismiscd Sanskrit word. Pragana > 

Pargorutk, white Professor Shaikh considers it a Persian word. Its transliteration is 
given as suggested by the latter. 

‘ Encyclopaedia, op, at, 110. 
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Sitba also is An Arabic substantive from the root tuba meaning 
primarily a collection, a heap of wheat etc. In Akbar’s time the great 
provinces which were previously called by such words as shiqq or 
khitfay came to be called sftbas. 1 

By a strange paradox, in the Baroda State, its “province” is called 
a prania,- a purely Sanskrit word, while their heads are called subas, 
w'hich is wrong and should be Sfthadan> or more strictly Prdntddhipatis. 

The origin of the words kasha, shiqq t or khittity ztld and tdhtkd (/a* 
alluka), which arc all Arabic, and sarkdr, which is Persian, cannot be 
satisfactorily traced at present. 

Territorial Units In Pre-Muslim India 

Pre-Muslim India had a wealth of such units each connoting a 
certain aspect of the size of the land from the earliest historical times. 

Pre-Maurvan literary- sources like Pdnim, speak of janapada, man - 
ida^ and visaya as territorial or political units, or sometimes as ‘country-' 
in general. In a similar sense they- are used bv Kautalva . Historically 
the earliest empire that we know of is the Maurya empire. Unfortu¬ 
nately we have no detailed knowledge how this vast empire which 
included Peshawar in the north and parts of Mysore in the south and 
Bengal and Kathiawar on the cast and west was divided into provinces, 

Maurya Period 

In the edicts of Atoka we find the units jmapada, visaya , dhdra, 
pradesa and the terms 'KOstnkd and l Rathika\ i.c, officers governing 
a rostra. Why mandala which is discussed at length by- Kautalya does 
not occur even once is rather strange, unless it be explained that man¬ 
dala is used by Kautalya in the sense of an independent kingdom. And 
the edicts, though referring to such frontier kingdoms refer to them 
by their proper name or names of the people, and not by the qualifying 
words as delay or mandala. It appears that the independent or ruling 
but tribute-paying kingdoms were called mapdalas, whereas the pro¬ 
vinces under the emperor were called jdnapadas. These were probably 

1 Encyclopaedia, op. at. 490. 

1 It has never been used ic undent India for territorial units, except for describing 
frontier kingdoms as in the Allahabad Pillar inscription rf Samudragupta. 
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sub-divided into rdstras. The former were under “viceroys, 1 ' and the 
latter under governors called Rdstriyas. There were viceroys at Taksa- 
$ild, Ujjayinty and Sttttarnagiri (in Mysore State). The Rdstriyas — 
Pusyagupta and Yavana Tusaspfia under Candragupta and Asoka 
respectively were probably under the viceroy of Malwa. If thus rdstra 
stood for a province, its further sub-divisions were visaya, pradesa, 
dhdra and grama, each unit smaller than the preceding unit. 

Two centuries later, round about the Christian era, as the epigraphs 
tell us, the unit dhdra , larger than the village (and pathaka, which we 
meet later) and perhaps equivalent of our district was current practi¬ 
cally throughout India. The unit larger than dhdra was perhaps the 
rostra, and smaller pathaka, Thus we know of Sdtahani-rattha (rdstra?) 
from an early Pallava plate, 1 and Kammaka-ra/Aa from a Jagayyapeta 
inscription, 2 and the Ujeni ( Ujjayim)-dhdra , s Govadhana-aAara, 1 
Mdmala-dhdraSopdraka-dkdra ,* and Kdpura-dhdray from the 
Sanchi Stupa, Nasik and Kanheri cave inscriptions. The four last 
mentioned dkdras would constitute probably the modem districts of 
Nasik, Thana and Poona. 

Before proceeding 1 may mention here that of all these units only 
dhdra seems to be originally a fiscal unit, the word having been derived 
from'/ hr d t meaning tooffer, in this case some form of food, the produce 
of land, later other taxes. Its smaller pari was called dharani, as we 
know from later epigraphs of the Maitrakas. The rest,— Vifaya, patha 
and pathaka seem to be originally territorial units, later becoming both 
territorial and fiscal. Visaya is mentioned by Pdnini as a territorial unit.* 
Patha or pathaka originally meaning road, course, reach, must have 
gradually come to mean “area within certain reach”. Thus Ddksittd- 
and Uttard-patha. Pathaka would be a diminutive, meaning a smaller 
unit. 


! LuEDfRS, EL X. Appendix, No. t200. 
; Ibid. No, 1202. 

Ibid. No. 268. 

1 Ibid. No. 1124. 

Ibid. No. 1105. 

• Ibid. No. 9*8. 

T Ibid, No. 1133- 
r BotTKLiNO and Roth, 6, 1248. 
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Gupta Administration 

After the Maurya, the second well-known empire was that of the 
Guptas, Under them both the Central and Provincial Governments 
Jt appear*, were most carefully organized. At least the information at 
our disposal is such that we are able to picture before us, a much more 
complete and living organization than during any period cither before 
or after the Guptas. Not only do we get to know how the far-flung 
empire was divided into various provinces, these into sub-divisions, 
and further sub-divisions but also how each unit was governed and in 
some cases who the sdrninistrstor ot esch unit wos* 
i I he empire was divided into the central and provincial governments. 

We are not much concerned with the centra] government, or how the 
empire was governed as much as with the constitution of the empire 
into various provincial units. 

In the (.astern part of the empire the following territorial units were 
current, -grama-,visaya, bhukti, khauda i desa t each larger than the pre¬ 
ceding one. In the western the following territorial units were current: 
grama, pathaka, dhdra, visaya , bhitktu mandate ,, rdsiraQ), Of coursej 
of the last we have no direct information from Gupta inscriptions. 1 

This administrative system, handed down from a long past, and 
perhaps perfected under the Guptas was followed all over India with 
► Jocal differences in each small or large succeeding empire, or inde¬ 

pendent kingdom, or a vassal state until the establishment of the 
Sultanate at Delhi in a. d. i 193 or 1229. 

Administrative System in Gujarat 

What was the system prevalent in Gujarat? Was it in any way 
different from the Gupta administrative system? 

As I have said previously we cannot form a detailed idea as to how 
Gujarat or its three constituents were governed during the Maurya and 
the succeeding periods up to the dose of the Guptapcriod, The only 
thing we do know is that under the Maury as and the Guptas, Gujarat 
formed the outlying province of their respective empires. We further 

1 From the mention cf VarJiihaindna-hhukti in a Maitraka plate, JRBRAS, XL 
344. Since this is in SaurUffm, the statement {lift in the Gupta Age 318) jxrqairts to 
be modified. 
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know from an extra-Gujarat inscription that about the 5th century Lota 
was called a visaya', whether this was in a technical sense, meaning a 
pan of the empire or kingdom, or merely in the sense of country we 
have no means to ascertain. Probably the visaya here connotes a country. 

Some slight detailed information begins to trickle in from the Trai- 
kiitaka period onwards. Of course, it relates only to those parts of 
Gujarat, which were under the respective dynasties. The Traikiiiaka 
inscriptions tell us that Apardnta, the northern pan of the Konkan 
seaboard was called desa. One of its sub-divisions was Kdpura-dhdra. 
Perhaps larger than this unit was a visaya. One of which was the An- 
tarmandati-vifqych that is the Pur na-mind hold doab , now' comprised 
partly under the Mahuva and Navsari Mahals of the Navsan Prdnt 
in the Baroda State. This shows that the territorial limits of a unit 
were at times fixed by geographical considerations. 

There was a still smaller unit called pallikd. Thus we have in the 
ascending series the following units: grama, pura , pallikd, dhdra t 
visaya and desa. 

North of the Tapti there were the Bharukaccha and the Antara- 
narjuada-visaya, that is the doab between the Narbada and the Tapti (?). 
Since these two are mentioned in inscriptions of two different dynasties, 
viz,, the Kataccuris and the inscription of Samgamashuka we cannot 
say whether the Bharukaccha-twroya was to the north of the Narbada, 
and the other to its south or whether their limits overlapped. From 
the mention of a sub-division, Gorajja-A/w^n, which is located in the 
Halo! Taluka of the Panch Mahal district, it would appear that the 
Bharukaccha-wiroya included the country north of the Narbada and 
extended as far as Halo! in the north-east. Incidentally w r e know' 
that bhoga and dratiga w T ere two of the sub-divisions of a visaya. The 
person in charge of the former was called Bhogika or Bhogikapdla; 
of the latter Drafsgika. 

Territorial Units under the Gtirjjaras 

Still further details are available from the records of the Gurjjaras 
of Nandipuri, who succeeded the Kataccuris. Small and dependent 
as their kingdom was, it still consisted of at least four large divisions 
(yisayas): viz., the Antarauarrnadd, Ahkulesvara, Bharukaccha, and 
Sarigamakhetaka. That is the country now* comprised between the 
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rapti in the south snd the Mshj in the north and the middle reaches 
of the Orsang on the north-east. Even now it is roughly distributed 
between four districts and the Sankheda taluka of the Baroda Front 
in the Baroda State. 1 hus the division of the Gurjjara kingdom into 
four sub-divisions seems to be reasonable, justified as it is by modern 
division of the land. 

As all the places mentioned in each visaya cannot be satisfactorily 
identified I have not been able to fix the limits of each visaya, nor 
able to say whether the names (yisayas) Ahkulesvara, Bharukaecha 
and Amarajwrmadd were always applicable to the same area or whether 
at times they were applied to different areas. Discovery of more records 
of the period and identification of all the place-names might enable 
us to acquire a definite knowledge of the extension of the divisions of 
the Gurjjara kingdom. And probably, as Buehlsr suggested, the northern 
part of Broach district comprising the talukas of Broach, Vagra, Amod, 
and Jambusar were included in the Bhamkaccha vifaya, just as the 
Atikulesvara visaya comprised the taluka of Ankulesvara together with 
the peia taluka of Hamsot. 

The visaya was further divided into dhdrasi the dhdra into pathakasi 
and the pathaka into gramas. Besides these units we hear of one more 
unit, called bhukti. Now this is the first time that we know of the 
existence of units like the pathaka and bhukti in Gujarat. During the 
Gupta period a number of bhuktis are known from the U. P. and Bengal. 
A bhukti was sometimes equivalent of a visaya, sometimes larger than 
it. In the later period of Gujarat history we rarely come across a bhukti. 
From this it would appear that it was introduced by or during the 
Gupta period in Gujarat, but died out later. 

Had the information supplied by the records of Cdlukyas of Navasari 
not been so meagre we would have known what exactly the territorial 
units south of the Tapti were. At present we can only say that the 
system of division of the kingdom into visayas, and dhdras was current 
there. 

Under the Rasu-iikmas 

The Rdstraktltas succeeded the Cdlukyas, Under them Gujarat once 

more became a province—perhaps for the first and the last time,_of 

a southern ruler. In the earlier period of the Rdjfrakuta rule, it was 
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governed by their relatives and feudatories, who were called Malta- 
sdmanta or SdmantadMpaH. 

Normally the sway of the Imperial Rdstrakutas extended over the 
whole of Lata, that is, up to and including the modem Kaira district 
as far as Kapadvanj in the north. To this were added Malwa and 
some territory in the northeast and southeast and southwest 1 (part 
of eastern Kathiawar) by victories over the Guvi^va-Pratikdras and 
others. 

During the zenith of the Rdstrakuta rule the Lata province included 
Kaira on the north and Daman in the south, that is, modem Central 
and Southern Gujarat. It was at times called Ldta-desa; at others 
Ldta-mandala. Thus these two, deSa and mandala, were the largest 
units. But a mandate was ordinarily smaller than and within a desa 
as we are told that Khetaka-mandaia was in Ldta-desa. The mention 
of a mandate is interesting. Kautalya mentions it as the name of a sepa¬ 
rate and independent kingdom not in the sense of a province. But 
we find no reference to such a unit in either the pre-Gupta or Gupta 
times. Only late in' the post-Gupta period it comes into existence 
and is found current’ all over northern India after the 9th century. 

Over and above the reference to the mandate, we get a more inti¬ 
mate picture of Central and Southern Gujarat, for we recognize in 
it some of the places which occupied a leading position then as now. 
Such as Khetaka (or Khedd or Kaira) which was the capital, 
Kapadvanj (Karpatavdnijya), Modasa ( Mohadavdsaka ), Mahua, Kdvi 
{Kapikd), Jambusar, Borssd (Baddarsasiddhi), Bardoli (Varadapalli), 
Baroda, Katargam ( Kantdrgrdma), Sanjan, and Navsari. 

Strangely enough the records found hitherto do not mention Ah- 
kulesvara, Bharttkaccha and Samgamakhetaka as visayas , though these 
places are mentioned once. However we know* that the modern Jam¬ 
busar idlukd, which once formed the northern pan of Bhamkaccha 
visaya, was now included in the Khetakd-mandate, with the important 
places of Kdpikd-mahastkdna and Kemajju or Kcvahja at the sangamd 
of the Mahi and the Gulf of Cambay. 


* As a recently discovered gran of Govinda from Bhavnagar granting a village near 
Pdlitdna would show, if the giant is genuine. I owe this information to my friend 
Prof, P- M- Mom. 
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Likewise the country to the northwest of Sankheda was now under 
a unit called Mankamka-bhnkti, Mankamka being Alankani in the San¬ 
kheda mahdl. 

1 he country to the west of Sankheda idhikd, now forming the 
Baroda tdhikd, probably formed then a pan of a group of villages 
called Ankatfaka-S^, 

The coastal tract now forming the Olpad and Chorasi tdfokds of 
the Surat district, and Navsari Prdnt of the Baroda State, .constituted 
perhaps two or three large units* The northern part was the Kan- 
(drgrdma-visaya, the southern under Kohkatarvqaya. Besides these 
the records mention four other visayas, which cannot be properly 
identified, Perhaps Kapadvanj and the country to its north came 
under the Maftisaka- 42 visqya, identifying Mahisaka with Aiahisa, 
a place a few miles to the north of Kapadvauj. 

More interesting is the reference to several groups of villages, such 
as A fi kof taka-8 4, Harsapu m-75 o, and Kdrpatavdnijya^, Ruriddha-io, 
Siharakhi-iT. and Variavi-16. 

It is for the firs t time that we hear of this practice of units formed by a 
group of villages in ancient Gujarat. Dr. Alter ar 1 has traced back this 
practice to the Mahdbhdrata,- Mamtsmrtip* and the VisnupurdnaA 
Different opinions have been expressed on the exact interpretation 
of these terms. But it is interesting to note that in Gujarat the 
custom survives in such names as Chorasi ~tdluka 9 Kapadvanj-c/ifjrdrf, 
etc. 

There is only one reference to the unit, dhdra, viz., Tenna or Trepna- 
dfidra , which is identified with Ten, a little north of Bardoli in the 
Surat district, and one to paihaka. 

Thus in the Rdstrakuta administration wc have desa> tmndala, 
dhdra, bkukti, or visaya , pathaka, a group of villages, and finally 
the lowest, a village. Sufficient details are not available at present 
to ascertain the relation between the three units below the 
mctridah. 


1 Altekar, RdihlmkHtaS) 138, 

5 ftdntiparvan, 87.3-5 . 

VII.115. Cf. Jha, Mam Smrti A lotet. III, Comparative, yo<5. 
* 111 * 4-6 
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Under the Paramuras 

We saw that the Khetaka-ma ndala during the Rdstraknta period 
included the northern part of modem Broach district, but we had no 
evidence to form an idea of its extension in the north. Welcome data 
are provided on this question by records of the Paramdras who during 
the middle of the ioth century were first under the Rdstrakutas, and 
then became independent. These records tell us that the Kfataka- 
mamlala included the Mohadavdsaka-vhaya. This Mohadavdsaka Is 
no other than the present Modasa in the Prantij tdlukd of the Ahmedabad 
district. 

S liras u-a 

I have so far confined myself to describing the territorial units in 
Lata and Anartta or coastal and northern Gujarat respectively. Sura sir a 
or Kathiawar was left out of consideration. It formed an outlying 
province of the Maurya and Gupta empires, but what its internal 
territorial organization then was we do not know. This we get to know 
during the post-Gupta period when the Maitrakas established them¬ 
selves at Valabhi in the 6th century or a litde earlier. From the Eastern 
Kathiawad the Maitrakas gradually extended their sway over the whole 
of Kathiawad, then the coastal strip of Gujarat which included at least 
Kaira in the north and Broach or Katargam on the Tapti in the south, 
and at times, it appears, even Malwa in the east, implying thereby the 
possession of Central Gujarat, including the present Panch Mahal 
district. 

Territorial Units under the Maitrakas 

To govern this extensive empire the Maitrakas not only borrowed 
the existing system of territorial division, but developed in their own 
home province, Saurdstra, a system w'hich, since it is neither known to 
exist m pre-Maitraka or post-Maitraka period, either in Kathiawar or 
elsewhere, seems to be their contribution to the growth of or the sum- 
total of indigenous Indian territorial divisions. 

Besides the larger territorial units like the dhdra, bhukti, pathaka 
and visaya t the existence of three of which we know during the Gupta 
period, w r e hear of small units as bheda, bhumi, dranga, ntandalp petha , 
prdpa, prdvesya, and sthali. It would have been indeed splendid if' it 
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were possible to gauge the comparative territorial limits of all these 
units, Unfortunately it is not possible, in spite of my best efforts to 
work them out. The reason is that out of nearly 200 place-names, not 
more than 50 can be satisfactorily identified. Consequently we cannot 
fix the boundaries even of the few larger units which contained these 
places, 

At present we can say that there was at least a visaya in the Maitraka 
empire, of which except Mdlavaka, the other five, AnianUrS, Khefdtq, 
Simhabhagapura> Suryapura, and Surdstra were in Gujarat. The 
territory around Varddhamdna, modem Wadhwan, formed a bhukti. 
This may have been from the Gupta times. Hastavapra, (Greek 
Astakampra), 1 modem Hathab, near Bhavnagar, formed the head-quar¬ 
ters of an dkdra, as also Khexaka (Kaira), There were no less than 9 
paihakih and 16 stfuifos* besides a patha, a ptdpa, 2 pfSniesyos^ a bitiimiy 
a draftga, and a mandali . It would be really interesting to find out the 
relation between a pathaka and a stfiali. The present Vanthli must 
have formed formerly the head quarters of the Vdmam-sthali from which 
it is derived. 

This brief review of the territorial units in Gujarat-Kaihiawar from 
about 300 b.c. to 970 a.d, shows that though we get more and more 
details about the units, as we enter the early mediaeval period, these 
details are not such as to enable us to form a definite idea of the size 
of a pathaka, visaya or mandala during a particular period. 

Fortunately some of the inscriptions of the Caulukyas or Solankis, 
under whom the whole of Gujarat-Kathiawar came to be unified^ 
supply us data, with which most of Northern Gujarat, especially that 
portion which is within the Baroda State can be properly studied, and 
its territorial and administrative divisions worked out. 

Formation of Caulukya Empire 

Before I enter into these details and frame the different units 
and sub-units, it is necessary to have a picture before us of the Caulukya 
empire. Here too we are fortunate. We can actually, step by step, see 
how the whole empire was built up, just as we can now show how the 
British empire, or the Mughal empire was formed. 

1 Schcjff, The Pcripiuf of the Erythtean Sea, 39 . 
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It is well known that Millardja overthrew the Cavadas or Cdpotkatas 
and established himself in their kingdom. The kingdom is traditionally 
r*nHprt Panchasar; its capital being Artahilapdfaka (Anhilvad). This is 
now sandwiched between Radhanpur and Harij-Patau Mahals of the 
Baroda State. The earliest Caulukva inscription calls this territory 
S lirasvata-mandate, the province formed by or in the Sarasvati valley. 

Such a small, semi-arid country could hardly satisfy an ambitious and 
powerful general like MtVardja. He thought of subjugating bis neigh¬ 
bours. The circumstances were favourable for this venture. I-or the 
Gurjara-PrariAd™ empire was tottering to pieces, or had already gone 
and he was probably one of its surviving generals. » 

So having established himself in the Sdrasvata mandate* he conquered 
Satyapu T&-ma7tdate , that is, the country to the north of the Saras vati 
valley, the territory round about modern Sanchor, in the Jodhpur 
or Marwar State, thus linking up Anhilvad once again with Bhinnamala 
and parts of parent Gujarat. 

Muterdja's son Bhima I acquired Kaccha-waMcfc/a, i.e. Cutch, and 
Karna, his son and successor annexed Lata-mavdate. Jayasimha 
Siddhardja conquered Surastra-mandala, Avanti, B hdilaswm-maha- 
dvadasaka, (that is the whole of Malwa), Dadhipadra-ma^/a (i.e. 
modern Panchmahal District with Dohad) and some mandate (not 
named), in Rajputana comprising modem Jodhpur and Udaipur 
States. His successors Kumarapala and Ajayapala retained their hold 
over these far-flung provinces constituting modern Gujarat, Kathiawar, 

Cutch, Malwa and southern Rajputana. Later rulers, Bhima II, 
Vlradhavala. , and others’ control over Malwa, Southern Rajputana 
and even Lata was precarious. It was often challenged and at times 
wrested by the Paramdras, Cdhamdnas, and Yadovas of Devagiri. 
Nevertheless till the very end, A.D. 1296, Cutch and Kathiawar 
remained part of the Caulukva empire whose core was northern 
Gujarat. 

A mandate, it would appear, was the largest territorial division, 
corresponding to a modern province, though at times Lata and .S urastro 
are called detes and Gurjjara (the whole of Gujarat ?) a mandate. But 
this may be while referring to Surdstra or Lata in a certain independent 
context Their position in the empire was that of a mandate or a 
province. 
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1 he units smaller than the mandat a were the following, in a des¬ 
cending order: visaya, patftaka } group of villages and a village. 
Ordinarily the limits of a visaya and those of a pathaka were fixed, 
but at times what was once a visaya was called a pathaka and vice versa. 

Absence of units like dhdra y dranga, mandali s si halt > prdpa and 
prdvesya which were current during the Valahhi period is surprising, 
and can be explained either on the score of insufficient evidence from 
Kathiawar, or on the ground that these units were a special feature 
of the Maitraka administration, which became obsolete after their 
fall. 

However, the units mandala, visaya and pathaka coming down from 
a hoary antiquity, lasted all through the Solanki period until the 
advent of the Muslims. And it is remarkable that the term mandate 
was used at this period exactly in the same sense, viz., that of a province 
or state, either Independent or vassal, as described in the Artkasastra 
of Kautalya, 

We have seen what different units constituted the Caulukya or 
Solanki empire. Let us go over them again with a view to fixing their 
boundaries. 

Identification of the Manila las 

The very first mandate to be mentioned is the Sdrasvata-mandate. 
It is a pity' that so far there is only one reference to it, but in the absence 
of any contradictory evidence I am inclined to think that this mandate y 
at the zenith and even till the very end of the Caulukya power, included 
most of the Mehsana or Kadi prant of the Baroda State, plus probably 
the States of Radhanpur, to the west of Patan or Harij mahdl, and 
Palanpur in the north of Patan and Siddhpur maftdh, and minus the 
Dehgam and other mahdls of the State. Roughly the mandate formed 
the portion between the north-east to south-west flowing Banas 
and the nonh-southwest flowing Sabarmati. The northernmost 
point was perhaps Dha>iada y the capital of the Dhdnada-dhara- 
pathaka, and the southernmost Litdpura or say our present Viramgam. 
The second mandate was the Satyapura-ma ndala . Only its capital (?) 
Satyapura can be definitely identified with modem Sandier* in the 


1 Thus H Saccapura'> Saccatirap> SaHsoura'p’ Sdcaur, Sdcor” S.K.C. 
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Jodhpur State. There are no other references to it, nor many references 
to the subdivisions contained within it, so that its probable limits 
cannot be given, It might have encompassed most of the present 
Jodhpur State. 

The Kaczha-mandala stands for the State of Cutch, but it is not 
absolutely certain if the Surdstra-mattdak i, throughout the Caulukya 
period, stood for the whole of Kathiawar, or merely its southern 
portion. 

Identification of the few places occurring in inscriptions shows 
that at least the southern half of Kathiawar was included in Saurdstra- 
mandate. Perhaps Dhavalakka (Dholka)—which is once said to be in 
the Gurjjara-wanifa/iii formed the northernmost point of this mandate. 
But I cannot be specific. The information is so meagre, and I would 
therefore confine myself to the enumeration of the places identified 
by me in Saurdstra-mapdala. 

Thus an inscription of Kumdrapala, v.s. 1202, mentions Sri 
Mangalapitra, CoTuyavdda, Valija, Ldthivadra-pa thaka Visanaveii- 
grdma , Sri V&memsthali and Talar a, which can be respectively iden¬ 
tified with Mangrol, Chorwad, Balej, Latodra, and Wisanvel, Vanthli, 
and Talodra. All these places are within a radius of 4 to 10 miles from 
Mangrol, on the south-west coast of Karhiawad. 

About 60 years later, a record of Bfitma ITs time, V.s. 1264, refers 
to places near the souih-easiem coast. These are Taldjhd (where 
there were temples), Kdihvaiauli-grama, Stma-vadza, Pkulasara> 
Kundhavcdi-grama, and Timvdna. Corresponding to these we have 
Taldjd, to its west the old and new Kdinlol, Sdtevadar, or Sakhvadar? 
to its north-west, about 5 miles on the road to Pali tana, Kundhsli, and 
across the Shetrunji river Timdnd , and 41 miles to the south Phulsar, 
The lake Sankhaddsara must have been built by or after Sdkfiadd, 
who is mentioned in the inscription. All the places are situated in 
the Bhavnsgar State, 

Another inscription of Bhima IPs time grams land in Akavaliyd- 
grdma, to the north of which was BhiiJmradd, to the east SdkdUj south 
Varadi, east Ghafitddnd and Rdjamdrga. These are most probably 
Anhote, 2 miles east of Junagadh railway and 6 miles south of Jetalsarj 
Bhutwar, 8 miles north-west from Atikdla, and 5 miles west of Jetalsar, 
Sdnklif 3 miles south of Jetalsar, Wadal, 4 miles south-west of Ankdte, 
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Gat Ha, 3 miles south of Shahpur junction, and the Rdjatnnrga, royal 
highway, will be the modem Junagadh-Jeialsar road. Thus all the 
places are to the east of Vanthli and north of Junagadh. 

A third inscription mentions Samadiyd, which I would identify with 
Satnadhiala, n miles south-east of Vanthli, 

Finally we have Rhadrdnaka in a record of V.S, 1275 which is identi¬ 
fied with B Parana, under Jamnagar, 

Khctaka M a ml alii 

Three other rnandaJas present a similar difficulty. We do not know 
whether their boundaries overlapped or not. These are the Lata 
Narmadatata and the Dadhipadra mandala s. There is no reference to 
the Khetaka-mandala, which occurred so frequently during the Rdslra- 
kuta period. But if its boundaries were the same as gathered from the 
Paramdra and Rdstrakiita records, viz, with Moddsa in the Prdntij 
Tdlukd, and Jambusara in the Broach district, then it would appear 
that the Sdbartttaii was the N.E.-S.W, boundary of the Kheiaka mandala, 
separating it from the Sdrasvata-mandala and the Mail! was the m.e, 
and s.w. boundary in the south. How far eastwards it extended we 
cannot say for certain. 

Lata My ruin Ja 

From the Maid or Narbada downwards extended the Lata man Jala 
including the country along the coast and reached as far as Navasdri, 
or the Pur»d. 

Narmada-tata Mandala 

The inland country east of Dabhoi, which according to an inscription 
once formed part of the Gurj j axz-mattdala, covering most of the valleys 
of the Narmada and its tributaries: the Orsang, the Hiran and the 
Karjan, now forming the eastern half of the Baroda Front, and some 
parts of the Rdjpipla and perhaps the Chhoia Udaipur and Baria 
States, might have constituted the Narmada-tata-mandala. Unless 
more material comes forth either in the shape of Caulukya records 
relating to this region, or of their contemporaries, particularly the 
Paramdras who often controlled this region, the eastern, northern, and 
southern boundaries of this mandala cannot be fixed. 
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Dadhipadru and Godrahaka Mahamaudala 
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place which Anhikad held during Caulukya period. For this Ahmeda- 
bad should be grateful to its Sultans, 

A mandala, i.e., a province, was usually divided into visayas, i.e, 
districts, and the latter into pathakas i.e, tdlukds or mahdh. Though 
this was the practice we find mention of only two visayas: Varddhi and 
Gtahbhutd. Both these are mentioned in early inscriptions only. 
Gathkhutd-visaya is referred to in an inscription of Miilardjay 1 and 
Varddhi-risaya twice, once in an inscription of Mulardja and once 
in that of Bhima l. Gambhutd is identified with Gdnibhtt on the 
Pumdvati in the Chanasma mate} of the Mehsana Brant, Varddhi W'as 
identified by Buehler with Vaddbiar, the name of a tract lying between 
the Radhanpur and Baroda State borders, 1 do not agree with this 
identification, because it is not linguistically correct. However, there 
is no doubt that the Gambhutd-vi^aya lay to the south of 
the Sarasvatt river; and the limits of the Varddhi extended as 
far as tht Bands in ihe north. What the exact boundaries of these 
msayas were we do not know for want of more and detailed 
information. 

Subsequent records of the Caulukyas and Vaghelas do not refer to 
any tisaya in this S arasvad- mandala. Both Varddhi and Gariibhuta 
are called pathakas. Why this was done we cannot say. It would ap¬ 
pear that it was found advisable for administrative and other purposes 
to divide the whole mandala into a number of smaller units, called 
pathakas. 

Thus we meet with the names of seven pathakas :— viz. Cdltsa, 
Dahddht, Dhanada, Gambhutd y Vdlauya, Varddhi and Vi say a. Identi¬ 
fication of the place-names within these pathakas has enabled me to 
determine with more or less certainty the limits of each pathaka, and 
lead me to think that these pathakas between themselves covered 
almost the whole of the Sdrasvata-mandala. I will briefly mention 
the details about each pathaka and its limits, 

Dtumada-Ahara Pathaka 

I would first take up the Dhanada-ahata-pa thaka , which is the 
first pathaka to be mentioned as such, and which formed the northern- 

1 f'07, V. 300. 
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most part of the Sdrasvata-mandala. An inscription published io 
years ago tells us that BMma 1 while ruling the Dhaiiada-ahara-pathaka 
granted the village of Varandvddd. Most luckily we can identify both 
these places, the village granted, and the capital of the pathaka* Dkd- 
nada hDhanda, about io miles cast of Palanpur. Even now it seems 
to be a big place, larger than the surrounding villages. Varanavadd 
is Vamvdda, about 3 miles south of Dhdnda. Unfortunately the places 
to the west and east of Varanavadd, viz. Chhimdriydla-grdMa and Vdra- 
asavali cannot be located. Probably they have disappeared now. Though 
this is the only reference to this pathaka , we can roughly fix its boun¬ 
daries by plotting other pathakas. According to Mirza Muhammad, 
(whose father was Waqa’-i-nigar, or Chief Reporter under Prince 
Jahander Shah of Gujarat in 1708 A. D., the author himself becoming 
the Dewan of the province in 1747 A.D.), the author of Mirdt-i- 
Ahmadi {Supplement, p. 206), the area covering Palanpur, Decsa, and 
Santiwara was in former times called Dhandar, which must be the 
same as our Dhdnada. 

Dandahi and Visaya Pathakas 

The pathaka immediately south of the Dhdnada-dhara pathaka 
was called DanddM-pathaka. We have had two references to it: one in 
the time of BMma II dated v. s. 1256, the other in the time of Tri- 
bhuvanapdla, a stop-gap king who ruled for a few years during the 
chaos, dated v. s. 1290. Bhitua's record refers to Mahisdnd^grdtna 
tvhich is no other than our Mehasana> a railway junction and the 
chief town of the prdnt and tdktkd of that name. While this record 
gives a few details only some of which can be satisfactorily identified, 
Trthhuvancpdia $ record while granting the village Bhdthsara gives 
its boundaries in great details, even mentioning the places in the 
sub-directions. In all 10 places arc mentioned and fortunately all 
these can be identified. Thus Bhdthmra is Bhdkhar , To its north lay 
Ddsqyaja and Kdmball These are Ddsaj, north of Bhdkhar and Kdm- 
hali, . oi Bhdkhar. To the cast were fCurafi and Ddsayaja. Of these 
Kitrati cannot be identified. I suspect that its place has been taken 
away by Ranchhodpura, which by its name is a new place-name. In 
the south stood Knrali and 1 ribha. Of these Tribha is Tarabh, about 
4 miles south-s.e. trom Bhdkhar, To the west were Arathaiira and 
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Vnjhd, These are respectively Aithor, 3 miles s.w. and Uiijhd , 
2 miles s.w. of Bhakhar. 

The same inscription grants another village, Rdjapuri , to the north 
of which was Nafsddvasana, to its n.e. Kuifo s to its east Kuldvasatta 
and Darigariid', to its s.e. Caydavasaya and Indrdvada ; to its south 
Ahirdyd and west Sirasdvi and Nandavosaya, and n.w. Sirasdvi and 
Untaityd. The scribe or the writer has made a slight mistake in indi¬ 
cating the directions of some of the places. But out of the 12, 10 places 
can be still located. These are in the order following the above, Rdj- 
pur, Nartddstm, Kiol, J hulas an, Ddngarwa, Chaddsan, Idrdd, Irdna, 
Sarsav, and Utaw respectively. All these villages ( gramas ) are within 
a radius of 3 to 5 miles from Raj pur. We are told that the first 10 
places were situated witnin the Dattddhi-pa thaka, and the 12 mentioned 
subsequently, while granting Rdjapuri, in the Visaya-puthaka, This 
is the only reference to this pathaka. But the places within these pa- 
thakas determine the latter’s position and extent. Perhaps both these 
pathakas are referred to in the Praiasti of a palm-leaf manuscript of 
Mahdpurisa-Cariya, written during Kumarapdla’s reign in V.>. 1227. 1 
That Damidht was once the name of a sub-division is mentioned in 
the Mirai-i-Ahtnadi (Supplement, p. 206). There we are told that 
"In the kingdom of Gujarat most areas are specially named, and 
wonderful stories arc told about their origin of those names. (Thus) 
Dandai (included) Pargana Kadi and its neighbourhood.” 

The places in the Daiiddhi-pathaka lie partly in the modern Sidh- 
pur, Visanagar and Mehsana mahdls ; while those in the Visaya^pathaka 
like in the Kadi mahdt But I believe that the river Khdri was the 
northernmost boundary' of the Visaya-pathaka, its southern boundary' 
probably being the Sdbarmatt, Indrdvada (Indrdd) and Ca/iddvasaya 
(Chaddsan), or perhaps Kalol stood on the southern frontiers. For 
the territory south of Kalol, extending as far as the Siihartmd, con¬ 
stituted another unit, called the Cdlisdrpathaka. We glean this fact 
from an inscription of Bhhna //, dated Y.S. 1283. While governing 
Cdlisd pathaka he granted the village of Natdiili, to the north and 
west of which were situated VaJasara and Qmkurdla gramas, and to 

1 Jairsa Pusiuka Praia] lisa mgr aha, Ed. by Sri JlNWtJAVJI Muki, Singbi Jain Series, 
Ho. tS, (Bombay 15142), no. 
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ihe south Avaydtdja and Cuydmtija. Of these Vadasara is Vadsar in 
the Kalol mahdi. I o its south lie Khatraj, Jethalaj and Sdihtai which 
evidently occupy the position of Avaydmja and Cuydmtija. The ending 
-ja of the old and the modern place-names suggest that these places 
are related to each other, 

Cali&a Pathaka 

Cdlisdy after which the pathaka was named is perhaps represented 
by Chairsan or Chalasan, now the northern-most village in the Kadi 
mahdi If this identification turns out to be correct, then the Cdlisd- 
pathaka comprised partly the present Kadi and Kalol mahdls. 

Varddhi Pathaka 

To the west and north-west of this pathaka was situated the Varddhi 
pathaka. From the identification of the places mentioned in four 
records, one of Jaytmtosimha dated v.s. 1280, two of Sterna II, 
dated v.s. 1295 and 1296, and one of Visaladeva, dated v.s. 1317 
this has proved to be the best worked out pathaka. Not only we know 
well its four boundaries, but practically all the places within it during 
the Caulukya period. 

It is not necessary' to mention all the places. It would suffice if I 
refer to some of the important places within it. 

Its Capital 

The capital or chief town of the Vaiddhi-patkaka from which a 
number of grants were made was Mahdali. It is difficult to identify 
with certainty whether this Mahdali represents Mdhdal in the Viram- 
gam lalukd, or Mahdali of the Chansma mahdi. One record of Bhima II 
dies one Mahdali as a place situated to the west of Gkusadi village 
in which were built the temples of Vtrame&ara and Sumlesvara. 
At this place now stands Mdhdal, Topographically Mdhdal seems 
to be the old capital, while in favour of Mahdali of the Chanasma mahdi 
we have nothing but identity of name. The author of the Mirdt-i- 
AkmaM (Supplement, p. 164), while giving details about the Pargana 
Viramgam, or Jhalawar says, “In former days the chief town was 
Mdhdal, then the headquarters were removed to Viramgam.” This 
would show Mdhdal 1 s identification with the Mahdali of Caulukya 
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records is correct, and that even after the Caulukya period Mafidali 
had remained the chief town of the unit. 

Old Name of Yj ram gam 

Viramgam itself, the chief town of the taluka of that name, and the 
frontier town on ancient Kaihiawar-Gujarat junction, is a compara¬ 
tively new place though the site it occupied is probably very' old. 
Even during the Caulukya period the place was known as Ghusadi 
grama. Even when Bhima built the temple of Virantesvara there, a 
Siva temple named after Virama, the place was called by its old name. 
Subsequently however the old name was forgotten. Now we know 
it as Viramgam, evidently after the temple of Viramesvara . 

This Ghusadi or Viramgam formed perhaps the southern outpost 
of the Vziddhi-pathaka and stood on the royal highway to Kathiawar, 
as it does now. The inscription specifically says that the rdjamdrga 
lay to its east and south. .All the places to its north— Bhojuydf Kd!idnd 3 
Ndna-Ubhadd, Dheddsan for instance, are mentioned, the two latter 
are called Laghu-Ubhadd and Jhedhavasana respectively. Leaving 
other places in the interior I would mention the places on its northern 
end. These were Sftrayaja^ Sampmadd? Adhivada, Salakhanapura, 
Vahicara and Hamsalaspura. All these are represented by Suraj, Sam- 
pavdJa, Adhivada, Sankhalpur, Behcharajs, and Hasalpur respectively 

The Varddhi-ptft/w&i thus covered almost the half of the Chanasma 
mafia! and the Viramgam tdlukd . The sangama of the Khdri, Rupen and 
Pusmavati constituted its northern end. The southern end included 
besides Viramgam, the villages of Li!dpura,Karlrd and Mdlakatari. For at 
the first-mentioned place, Lildpura, Lilddevt^ a daughter of Samara&mha, 
and wife of Bhbna II had built the temples ofIMefvara and Bhimesvaray 
named evidently after herself and her husband. All these villages are 
situated to the south of Viramgam. Lilapura has retained its original 
name, while the other two are called K are la and Malika respectively. 

Gambhuta Pathaka 

The north-eastern boundary of the Varddhi -pathaka is indicated 
by another unit, called Gdmbhuta-pathaka . In all 5 inscriptions 
mention these palhakas but only three inscriptions give details from 
which we can form an extent of the pathaka . An inscription oi M ala- 
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raja //, dated v. s, 1193* so far the only record known of this king 
who succeeded Ajayapdla^ is addressed to the officers of the Gambhutd 
pathaka. In the address the places Kdrodd and Bdmbhanavddd are 
referred to. Villages bearing identical names still exist in the north¬ 
eastern part of the Chanasma mahdl. BfSma IPs inscription of v. s. 
1263 and of Jayantasmha mention the villages of Sesadevatd, 
Ghdriyavali, Deiilai'ddd, Dodiyd pataka , Ifild,Kdlhari, Phimckadt and 
Vahicara. All these places, almost retaining their Caulukyan, 12th- 13th 
century form, lie in and around the Khan, Pusmdvati and Rupcn 
doab. Dadidvdda, 12 miles s. w. ol Gambhu, the chief town of the 
pathaka and SesadeiatJgrdma lay on the west s. vr. frontier of the 
pathaka. We have seen that the village of Kdlkari, and Vahicara were 
mentioned while defining the limits of a village granted in the 
Varddhi-ptir/fij&j. Were this all, the Gatiibhuid-pathaka would be very 
small indeed. For it would correspond to a little more than half of 
the Chanasma mahdl. But I believe that the villages of Sander a, 
Sdnaha, and h&gW-Ddbhi, w hich lie in the s.e. and s. w. corners of the 
present Patan and Sidhpur tnahdls were originally comprised within 
the Gathbhuid pathaka, Sunaka and Dabhi touching on the north-eastern 
border of the pathaka, beyond which were Uftjha and Arathaura of 
the DanddM-pathaka. How much due northwards the pathaka ex¬ 
tended we cannot say. Perhaps the whole of the present Chanasma 
mahdl was definitely included in it. A few miles further north lay the 
capital of the mandata and empire— Atiahila-pattana or -pataka or 
-pura, modern Patan. Did it constitute a separate unit > like the present 
Delhi district, or was it included in the Gambhutd-patkaka ? Gam- 
bhutd after which the pathaka is named is now called merely Gdthbhu. 
It lies on the left bank of the Pushndvati river. Another important 
place in this pathaka was Mod her a or Mudhera. In the time of Mfda- 
rdja I it was included in Vardd hi-vijqya. ft was the home of the Brah- 
manas and Vanikas of that name. And here Karria 1 nad built the 
famous temple of the Sun, the finest piece of architecture in N, Guja¬ 
rat, The ruin'! of this temple still exist, 

Valauya Pathaka 

The last pathaka that we know of, and probably the last pathaka 
m the Sdrasvata-mandaki is the Vdlmya-pathaka. Only one inscrip- 
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tion refers to this pathaka, Here in v. s. 1288 Bhima II granted a 
village, the name of which is lost; west of this village was Ratidvddd, 
now called RaijdPddd, to north Undird and Anganarddd, the present 
Undara and . \hganavddd respectively; to the cast Sdthpard, and Chhat- 
rdharu, the present Sdmprd, and Chhatfdra respectively. All these 
villages lie to the east-s.e. of the Banas and arc included in the Pa tan 
mahdl, They and the river might have formed the westernmost 
border of the pathaka. Vdlauya , the chief town of the puihaka, I 
identify with Bafovd, about 12 miles east of Ahganavddd, and on the 
left bank of the small Bahi river. Though no further details are avail¬ 
able, I believe that the Vdlauya puihaka probably included most of 
the northern half of the present Patan and Sidhpur mahals, and so in¬ 
cluded all the territory to the east of the Dhartada - dk&ra-palhaka. 

We had started on our tour of reconstructing the Sdrasva ta-mandala 
and the sub-units within it with this pathaka. In arriving back to it 
we have gone over all the territory' lying between the latitudes 23° and 
24°, to the west of the Sdbarmati river. 

It is perhaps significant that no Caulukya inscription has so far 
mentioned a place east of the Sdbarmati river. It not only suggests 
that the Sdbarmati formed the eastern frontier of the Sdrasvata-maadala 
but that the country to the east of the Sdbarmati, though at times 
within die empire, was always a bone of contention between the Cau- 
lukyas and rulers of Malwa, 

Even for a fuller knowledge of the Sdrasvata-mandab we should 
have names of places and the name of the pathaka which Jay within 
what is now called the Kkerdht and Vijdpur mahals. So far the place 
nearest to the Sdbarmati known from Caulukya inscriptions is Ldn- 
ganaijya or Langhnaj, the scene of the recent unique pre-historic 
finds in India. 

Save for this, our knowledge of the Sdrasvata-mandala is complete. 
I have already sketched its geographical limits. Politically it comprised 
the Mehsana Prant, (minus the Dehgam tdhika) of the Baroda State, 
parts of Piihmpur and Radhanpur States and the Viramgam tdhkd. 
The Mehsana Prant is divided into, beginning from the north, 
1. Sidhpur, 2. Kheralu, 3. Vijdpur, 4. Visnagar, 5. Mehsana 6. Kadi, 
7. Kalol, S. Ckansma, 9. Patan, 10. Harij and 11, Dehagam mahals. 
The last, Dehagam is really an appendage, not forming a homogeneous 
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whole with the other tram-Sdbartnatt group of maMls, Now just 
consider the number of pathakas which constitute the 5 drasvata- 
mandala and its modern equivalents. 

1. Dhaanda Pathaka = Southern part of Palanpur State. 

2. Danddht Path aka — Parts of Sidhpur, Visnagar and Mehsana, 

and perhaps Khcralu mahdh, 

3. Visaya Pathaka Parts of Mehsana and Kadi mahdh. 

4. Cdlisa Pathaka Parts of Kadi and Kalol mahdh. 

5. Varddhi Pathaka Viramgam tdlukd and parts of Chansma 

mahdl and perhaps of Harij. 

6. GambhutdPathaka Parts of Chansma, Patau, and Sidhpur mahdh. 

7. Vdlauya Pathaka Parts of Harij, Patan and Sidhpur mahdh. 
We shall have at least one more pathaka when details of place-names 

in the Vijdpur and Kherdlu mahdh come forth. 

Sarasvata Maadala and Alehsana Pram 

The correspondence between the size of the largest territorial unit 
and its sub-divisions into mahals, in Northern Gujarat, of the Gai- 
kwads of Baroda and the Caulukyas of Anahilapdtaka is pretty dose. 
If the former have inherited the territory of the latter, have they also 
unconsciously inherited their administration system? No Jess t han 
5 centuries separate the two rulers. So direct borrowing is to be 
definitely ruled out. But tradition, as modified by centuries of Muslim 
rule and administrative experiments, might have guided the framers 
of the Baroda administrative system. 

In the time of Sultans of Gujarat the province of Gujarat consisted 
of 25 sarkdrt. Akbar redistributed them into 16 $arkdrs. Of these 
Pattana sarkdr had 17 sub-divisions or parganas. We have actually 
no idea how the Gujarat Sultans had divided their province of Gujarat. 
But since Akbar followed the existing system, only regrouping the 
territory, it seems that he recognized the necessity of dividing the 
entire territory into sub-units. 

But we have seen that this territory, at least from the nth century, 
was divided into no less than 8 sub-divisions for administrative and 
perhaps fiscal purposes. Hence the Sultans could be said to follow the 
tradition current before them. If they had more sub-divisions it was 
because they were foreigners and for better control preferred smaller 
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sub-divisions, Akbar borrowed it from them when he conquered 
Gujarat and handed it down to the Marathas and the English, 

Caulukyan Government 

Reconstruction of the Cauiukya empire and one of its large units, the 
Sarasvata-mandala, shows the method of Caulukyan government. For 
better government the empire had to be divided into provinces and 
the provinces into sub-divisions. A comparison between the number 
and size of Caulukyan provinces and sub-divisions and those of the 
British, Gaikwad and Mughal provinces and sub-divisions has shown 
that the Caulukyan divisions were neither too small nor too large, 
considering their rimes when transport was much slower than today. 
In fact our comparison has shown a close correspondence in size be¬ 
tween the size of the Gaikwadi mahats and Caulukyan pathakas, and 
the size of the British districts and Caulukyan maridalas. 

Not only in the division of their empire, but also in the actual govern¬ 
ment of its various parts the Cauiukyas exhibited a high administrative 
insight. 

With the king was a minister called Mahdmdtya, Saciva or Mantri. 
The names of several of these we know from Cauiukya records. They 
were selected irrespective of their caste or creed. Thus a Brdhmana, 
fQatnya or a Vaiiya whether he be Hindu or Jain a could hold the 
appointment, though at times when the king was a bigot, partiality to 
a particular creed resulted, and proved ability was set aside. 

The governor of a mandate was usually tilled a Mandalefcara or 
Mahdtnandalesvam. In normal rimes a civilian was selected for this 
post. But w T hen the province was newly conquered or lay on the frontier 
which must have been turbulent and its possession precarious a Danda- 
dhipati , literally a commander of the forces, was appointed to such 
provinces. Thus under Bhlma I, Vi mala, a Dandddhipati was in charge 
of Arbuda (Ml. AbuJ region, and during the reign of Jayasimhat Vdpana- 
deva held the governorship of Dadhipadra-mattdate. 

What is remarkable is the existence of practices one thousand years 
ago exactly recalling modem practices. As we all know the British 
used to appoint an army chief to what are known as non-Regulation 
provinces. The North-West Frontier province has only recently got a 
semi-democratic constitution, and India herself, due to exigencies of 
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lime, pm under an ex-Commander-in-chief. Similar needs give birth 
to similar results. 

Each visaya or pathaka was placed under a separate chief who was 
directly responsible to its immediate superior. We are thus told that 
in the reign of Visaiadeva, the chief of V zzidia-paihaka, viz., Mahd- 
mandaiesvara Ranaka Sdmantasimha was subordinate to A maty a 
Magadan whereas the chief of Vdmatiasthali, Mahattara Sobhanadeva, 
was responsible in the first instance to Somaraja, the Mahdmartdale- 
svan2 of Surds fra. 

Territorial Units and Geographical Boundaries 

What was the relation bctw-cen purely geographical boundaries* such 
as rivers, hills, forests and territorial units? Gujarat being purely an 
alluvial country, there are very few hills and forests, regions which 
would cither bar territorial expansion or which could be regarded as 
effective land frontiers. Consequently we do not come across a unit 
named after a hill or forest. But there are a number of small and big 
rivers in both Northern and Central Gujarat. The doabs formed by 
these rivers made a territorial unit. Some of these are expressly men¬ 
tioned. e. g., the Antaramandali, i. e. the Puma-Mindhola doab , Atitara- 
Narmada, probably the Tapi (Tapti)-Narmada doab. Besides the larger 
rivers of Central and Southern Gujarat, it appears that the smaller 
rivers in northern Gujarat, the Khdri , the Rupen and the Pushmcrvati, 
as the discussion of the size of the pathakas in the Sdrasvata-mandala 
shows, must have been used for fixing the size of the pathakas, whereas 
the Bands and Sdbarmati formed the western and eastern frontiers of 
the territory on either side of the Sarasvati, and hence it was named 
after the river as Sdrasvata-mandala. Another such unit was the Nar¬ 
mada lata-mandala . 

Distribution or Population 

One small but important point also comes out from the identification 
of the place-names in Caulukya Gujarat. This is the distribution of 
the population. We cannot have an idea of the number of people 
then inhabiting the province, for no census records, if there were any, 
have come down to us. But plotting the various villages on a map, 
together with the small and big roads, indicates that the villages were 
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spread over Gujarat exactly in the same position as they are now* Very 
few new villages seem to have sprung up between the old villages. 
Rather we find some deserted sites of old villages. This might have 
been due to migration to urban areas. Any way our inquiry shows 
that during the Caulukyan times Northern Gujarat was populated in 
an identical manner as today, which seems to be neither too thick as 
in Central Gujarat or too sparse as in Cutch. 

Rainfall in Caul nicy an Times 

• i- j * 4 

From the spread and distribution of the villages and population 
we may reasonably infer the climate, particularly rainfall, during the 
Caulukyan times, If the land supported as many villages as today, 
the quantity of rain (and the wells) which irrigated it could not have 
been, at least, much less than at present, but probably slightly more. 
A consideration of the weather reports of the last 50 years seems to 
favour the view that rainfall has not decreased in Gujarat, though 
popular view is that Northern Gujarat is slowly being desiccated. 
The evidence of historical geography, here pointed out, may be valued 
for what it is worth. 
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Lecture III 

CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY 

In the first lecture I indicated briefly that both personal names and 
place-names are connotative and hence have cultural significance 
l his significance is revealed by a classification of both the types names. 

A classification of various types of places in the first instance reveals 
the origin of names of places. 1 


Classification of Place-names 

People in Bombay need not be told how this is done. The process 
is daily taking place before them. What once was Girgaon Back Road 
is now called VuhaJbhai Patel Road and the Esplanade Road is Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi Road. Thus a collection and classification of present Bombav 
street names and the names which prevailed 50 or too years ago" 
would show how Bombay, a small village, consisting of various fishing 
and other communities gradually came to be inhabited bv other people^ 
trades and professions; how its various natural features, back-waters 1 
ponds, mango-groves and onion plantations gave place to new, arti¬ 
ficial environments, resulting from industrialization and growth of 
trade and business; how a village of fishermen lost its independence 
to the Westerners, and eulogised and immortalised its new masters by 
naming roads and places after them, how and when the national 
renaissance took place and expressed itself by renaming the places after 
events and persons." In short what a kaleidoscopic view of Bombay's 
history would its street names reveal!! Perhaps we are too near its 
past to make such an attempt, for Bombay is hardly 300 years old. 

dS J a ?n. hi! StUdy ° rihc S«W hi cal data in AsfiUky&t 

sa>s. The Analysis w hich Pamm gives of die underlying meanings which relate place- 
names to human society, shows conclusively that place-names do not originate by mere 
accident, but are the outcome of social and historical conditions with which a com™ 
mtj u intimately connected. An etymological approach to the place-names of a country 
^ 10 n5iUiy 3 f ° rg0ttcn cha P tcr ° f history ethnography.” 

1 Shephard, Bombay (Times of India Pres*.). 
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The names so gathered may fall into the following groups: 

I. (i) Place-names after a person —hero, saint, tribal leader. 


(ii) 

-do- 

-do- 

a deity. 

(iii) 

-do- 

w do~ 

a spirit. 

(iv) 

-do- 

-do- 

tribes or peoples. 


IT. (i) Place-names after an event —auspicious occasion, bad occasion. 

III. Place-names after customs and superstitions. 

IV. Place-names after geographical and physical features : 

(i) Place-names after hills, mountains, mounds or any elevated 

place. 

(ii) -do- rivers, streams, lakes and ponds. 

(iii) -do- forests, deserts, steppes etc. 

V. Place-names after flowers* fruits , trees and crops , 

VI. Place-names after animals* birds and reptiles. 

(i) Animals. 

(ii) Birds. 

(iii) Reptiles. 

VII. Place-names after names of existing places. 1 

Just imagine what a picture of the past and present culture of 
a region would be available, could we but classify its place-names 
in as many groups as mentioned above. Its main political, social, phy¬ 
sical, economical and zoological and botanical life would spring 
before us. 

Thus the study of place-names involves three processes. We may 
first try to fix the significance of place-names by analysing their name- 
contents, then group them according to their suffixes, and finally 
arrive at their full significance by a synthesis of the above results. 
Plotting these out on a map of the region we may glean how the place- 
name pattern has or has not (?) been affected by the culture of the 
region, 

1 Dr. Chatterj i would suggest the following clarification:— 

(ft Plate-names from tribes or castes living there originally, 

(ii) Place-names from names of natural features, 


(iii) 

- Do - 

a religious character. 

(iv) 

- Do - 

after names of persons or events. 

(v) 

-Do- 

copied from other place-names. 


Bui for rhe sake of convenience 1 have preserved the classification first made by me. 
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Suffixes of Inscriptions! Place-names 

I propose first to classify the suffixes of all the inscriptionai place- 
names— from 300 B.c. to 1300 a.d, Then take up the classification 
of the suffixes of modem place-names in Northern Gujarat which have 
been gathered so far from the Baroda divisions in Gujarat and Ka¬ 
thiawar. A comparison of the identifiable place-names from the former 
group with the latter group will explain the origin and the transfor¬ 
mation the latter has undergone through the centuries and also lead 
to the understanding of similar modem place-names, '[’hen will follow 
the attempt to fix the significance of place-names old and new, which 
ultimately, I hope, will give an insight into the pattern of place-names 
in Northern Gujarat. 

I would proceed chronologically, dynasty by dynasty following as 
far as possible a geographical order, mentioning the number and types 
or classes of places. 

Names of Countries 

The Awkati edicts at Girnar contain no place-names. Out of the 12 
Ksaimpa inscriptions, the famous inscription of Rudraddman mentions 
a number of countries, including Surdsfra, Akar&vmti, Anupa , Anar i‘a, 
Apardnta, besides Girinagara, the mountain Qrjayat, and the river 
Suvarnasikdid. These places, particularly countries, have been identified 
before with a view to understand the political history of the Ksatrapa 
and pie-Ksatrapa period. Since my object is the interpretation of names 
themselves I would confine myself to pointing out their cultural signi¬ 
ficance. 

Anupa is evidently a name after a geographical feature, a fitting name 
for the coastal sea-board: anupa meaning “near the water;” Apardnta, 
the western country, after its position on the Indian continent. 

I am tempted to think that the name “Kaccha” 1 is also of this type. 
One of the meanings of Kaccha is bank or shore, or any ground border¬ 
ing on water. If this implies the land which has come up from the 

1 It is mentioned by Pdnini (IV. 2. 133), and “ refers to the towns also ending in 
Kactha (IV. 2, 126). These were situated mostly along the coast, The inhabitants 
were known azKacchaka, and reference to their manner of Jaugh and talk is Found in 
ihcKdn'Aa illustrating theii personal peculiarities or mannerisms." Aghawala, op, dr, 
p. 3 ». 
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sea-bed, then the recent geological history of Cutch bears witness to 
that land having undergone such uplifts and depressions. 

We have the word kaccha in Maru-kaceha and Bharu-kaccha. Geo¬ 
logically the Raj putana desert is the remains of an inland sea. So in 
this case too the name seems to be due to the geographical features of 
the land, ntaru meaning desert, arid, sandy land; kaccha, “that which 
has come up from the sea”. 

The land strip on the Western coast, where Bharu-kaccha or Broach 
is situated belongs geologically to the Tertiary- period, and is compara¬ 
tively of recent times, a result possibly of the retreat of the 
Arabian Sea. 

This geological phenomenon fits in very well with the tradition that 
Konkan sea-board once formed parr of the sea, and was recovered by 
Pamsuratm z a Bhdrgava, But it appears that this attribution of the 
result to a Bhrgu is of a later date. Originally, at least from the ist 
century to the 8 th century the place was called "Bharukaccha 1 , as the 
inscriptions of the Ksahardtas^ Ksatrapas, Guriiaras , Kafaccms, Mai- 
trakas and Rdsirakuias record and are testified to by the Mabdbhdrata, 
MakdmxyBri, Divydvadana, and early Jaina literature. And this was 
in accordance with the purely geographical features of the land; while 
the word bharu itself, according to Przyluski, 1 (as pointed out by Dr. 
KATRE), has Austro-Asiatic features. In this connection it is worth 
noting the tradition in Diiydvaddna, a Buddhist work of about the 5th- 
6 th century, cited by Dr. AgRAWALA.- According to this, Bhirukaecha 
was founded by one Bhirnka, after the ruin of the city of Raunika. 
The Sudras are thus credited with the establishment of this place. 

According to the Mahabhdrata the residents of Bharukacca ;i brought 
presents of Gdtidhdra horses to Yudhisthira at the Rdjasuya sacrifice. 

However, the word came to be completely sanskritized as is shown 
by an 8th century- Cahamdtm inscription (and Puranas) which calls it 
Bhrgukacchct . 1 Compare also Anktiieh-arti (modem Ankkshvoar) in 

1 "HiPpruuTs Anaryens in Indo-Aryeti" Bulletin de la Socle te di Llnguutique (30, 
197. The Jdtakoiy Vol, It (Text, Fausboll p. 17J} mention one Bkaruraitha. 

* JUPHS, XV. 33* 

It is be noted th»t rone of the readings (MBH Siibha Pttrvai), Ed. by EiujEKTOV, 
Poona, 194*1, II- 47 -fiy mcndtms Bhrgubatdha. 

' El, XU, 197 
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early Gurjjara records, which was later sanskritized into Akrurektara. 
The modem name is derived from the former. Whatever view is taken, 
there seems to be Little doubt that Kaccha, and Maru> and Bharukaccha 
owe their names to geographical features of the land, and that the 
modern name ‘Bharoch’ is derived from Bharukaccha. 

Surdstra might have been applied to the country in S.W. Kathiawar, 
because of the natural fertility of the land. Even now Sorath, as it 
is called in the vernacular, is famous for its rich crops of all kinds, and 
splendid cattle. 

Does Sauvtra suggest a country of good warriors? Sind and the 
adjacent country to the north and north-west are still noted for iheir 
ferocious, bold, martial races. 

Sindhu is after the famous Sindhu, and the territory rill now ret ai ns 
this name. Thus all the place-names are after rivers and other physio - 
graphical features of the land. 

All the names above discussed are of the descriptive type, and 
as the features described still form a prominent part of the land 
described, 1 venture to suggest that the explanations arc not purely 
fanciful, 

Atlanta is supposed to stand for Northern Gujarat, including pan 
of Kathiawad. Its cultural significance lies in this that it seems to cor¬ 
roborate the Purdnic account, according to which the country came to 
be called c Anartta t after the son of Sarydta and Sukanyd, the former a 
very ancient Aryan tribe mentioned in the Rgveda, It further illustrates 
that the country had been Aryanized at least some centuries ago and 
known by its Aryan name, so as to be recorded in a 2nd century ins¬ 
cription by that name. 

Most of these names are known from the Mahdbhdrata and Pur anas y 
so a long tradition is behind them, and the inscription proves that it is 
at least 2000 years old. 

The countries of South India are not mentioned by name, but the 
whole country' south of the Vindhyas is called Daksindpatha —a des¬ 
criptive and a directional name. 

The remaining three names—Girinagara, Ur jay at, and Sttvarnasikafa 
—are also of this nature. What is now Jmagadh was, before the 15th 
century, called Girinagara, a city on or at the foot of a hill. This hill 
was called Urjayat. Now we call the hill Girnar (a) and the town Juna- 
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gadk Thus we have transferred the name of the town to the hill, 
whereas the town is called by the 13th century name of the fort, viz, 
Jirna-dwga* But the old names were more appropriate. Gimar is 
certainly a misfit. 

The river which flows from the hill was called Straarriasikata. Its 
present name is Sonrekhd, thus the first part of the river’s name has 
remained unchanged for 20 centuries 1 . The river was so named, 
because its sand contains panicles of gold. - Here then we have an ins¬ 
tance of a place (river) name after its characteristic attribute. 

So far I was dealing with names of countries, towns, rivers, and hills 
from Ksatrapa inscriptions. Village names are very few. In fact, only 
one is known. It is Rasopadra-grdma. I shall not comment on it at 
present, but shall take it up along with other village names from subse¬ 
quent records. 

The one Gupta inscription mentions no other pJace names, besides 
Surdstrdj the river Palatini> and the hills Raivataka and Urjayata. 

The name Raivataka is important as it tells us that one of the two 
hills which now form the Gimar range was known by this name, a 
name which is met with in the Maftdbhdraia, Purdnas and Jaina literature. 
It is supposed to be alter king Revata. 

Names of Villages 

Of the six place names from Trdkutaka records Apardnta is already 
discussed; partly also Antaramandali. .bnraka-{grdma ?) must have been 
named after a mango-grove. Kaniyas-T adakd-sarikti seems to be after 
a small pond. 

Padra 

Barring the names of countries, the earliest village name we get is in 
a Ksatrapa inscription, which mentions Rasc^par/rcz -grama. It is 
strange that it should be necessary to add the word grama , for we are 
told that the suffix padra } which is derived from. pad(7) s itself means 

1 The second pan seems 10 have been replaced by a new one. The exact derivative 
as suggested by Dr. Chatter jt should be a form like' Somsitd or ‘Smasi. 

Mimi-tiAfimctdi, Supplement, 105, t?ke- note of this river. It says, “Gold is 
deposited in its bed, but there *s not enough to make its working profitable.” 
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a village, or a place of habitauon, besides a road in a village, the earth, 
or a name of a district. 1 

And this is not a solitary instance. The suffix -padra occurs together 
with grama in all the later inscriptions— Traikutoka, Kaiaccuri, Gurj- 
jaraj Cdhamdna, Rdstrakuta, and Caulukyas of Lata, Maitrakas of 
Valabht and Sohnkts (Caulukyas). Thus nor only the suffix but the 
practice of appending grama to padra is at least 2000 years old. For 
the term padra did not merely, or no longer, connote a village; it had 
become a part of the village name, the suffix padra indicating, when 
compounded with the name proper, a place of habitation in, around, 
or on a road leading to a village. 

Vadra 

Along with the suffix padra, we have to consider an almost identical 
suffix -vadra. It first occurs in two place-names from Gun jar a re¬ 
cords, then occasionally in Rdstrakuta and Cauhkya (Sofonki) records. 
It is remarkable that so far no instance of this suffix is found in Vala- 
bhi records, though there are at least 18 instances of the padra suffix. 
For it has been presumed that modern place-names in Kathiawad 
with the suffix vadar are derived from vadra > vaddra>vaddara 
{-padra-) -vadra. ' 1 I shall discuss this question later. For the present 
it is worth consideration whether the suffix vadra means the same 
as padra , and if so, w'hether they are interchangablc. 

I adra in fact is no word. Either owing to the similarity of the 
letters va and pa, from about the 5th century onwards, or to the actual 
W'rcng engraving, pa came to be written as va. In some cases the epi- 
graphist might have w'rongly read it. But there is no doubt that in 
the majority of cases padra was written as vadra - , or else we would 
not have many names in -vadra, particularly in Kathiawad. Hence 
both padra and vadra have an identical connotation. "Linguistically 
speaking,” says Dr. Katre, ‘"padra-,written and pronounced as -paddra- 
paddara 1 , paddara must have changed to - vaddara - p> - v - 

: Montek-Williams, Sawhit-BigMi Dictionary, {1B99.. 585, 

“Padra >padda ■ < adda ~ padra — vadra t> vadd&ra vadar doubtful, unless [he 
form is 3 medieval (early NIA.) Sanskrii form”. S. K. C 
TTic spelling vadra would seem to be a blend of a praftrii vadda and the Sanskrit 
putta, S.K r C, 
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normally in the intervocalic position.” 

Palli 

The suffix -palli or -pallikd is met ’with for the first time in a Trai- 
ktitaka record, then once in a Gurjjara, four times in the Rdsirakuta, 
twelve times in Maitraka and only thrice in Caulukya (Solanki) records, 

Palli or its diminutive pallikd is derived from y ~pal meaning to go, 
to move etc. There seems to be no reference to it in very early San- 
skrit literature, 1 but later it had come to mean a very small village, 
a village of wandering herdsmen (db/dra-pallt)-, of wild tribes; 
den of thieves, or a house of Cdtjuddla.- It is used in the last but one 
sense in the Uttarddhyemasutra and other Jain a canonical tests, 3 the 
earliest portions of which are assigned to about 300 b.C. 4 The under¬ 
lying idea in literature is thus of insignificance and unrespeccability. 

In the inscriptions it does not seem to have been used in this sense. 
In the first place, the words preceding -palli show that besides cora, 
cdnddla, and dbhira, other things could also form a palli. Secondly the 
addition of grama to palli implies that the place had already outgrown 
a small, tiny settlement, and palli formed part of the name itself. 

Thus the lexicographers appear to confine themselves to the early 
Jaina literary usage, whereas in practice the thing had undergone 
a change, 1’his but illustrates die adage that law always lags behind 
usage, 

Vab, Valli and Vallika 

Just as we have to consider suffixes -padra and -vadm together, 
similarly after -palli comes the suffix - vali, - valli or - vallika. Both 
these occur for the first rime in Gurjjara records, once as -vail, and 
the second time as -vallika, and then about eleven times in the Rds- 
irakuta , while so far there is not a single instance from Valabfd records. 
In Caulukya (Solanki, records, in its pure form the suffix - vali occurs 

: English or European dictionaries usually cite lexicographers, which are late. 

■ Bqehtlixgk and Rotte* Samkrit^WdrtcrbuJij IV, 59 s. 

AioriEE-'W illiam s, 610, 

1 Itfustraud AtdhamagadMDictionary (I AD Ill,[ 52S: Abhidhmrdiendr-u V, 729. 

* Winters l T 7 , History of Indian Literature II, 434. 
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only thrice, but it might be lurking in other - li endings such as Dhailli 
Kisarauli and others. 

VaUi by itself does not signify a village or an abode or settlement. 
In one sense it means a creeping, and a class of medicinal, plant; in 
the other, a very restricted sense, a section of a particular Upanishad, 
/Liif/hi C. ptmisad, 1 hione of these meanings could be dircctlv 
applicable to place-names. But it appears that the meaning of valli 
as ‘earth'- came to be combined, purposely but very likely uncon¬ 
sciously, with valii meaning section, or ‘part’ and the word came to 
mean a section of the earth, a habitation, etc. This in course of time 
became part ol the name itsell, and so the inscriptions further affixed 
the word grama to show its size. 

Sthaii 

Tardy similar is the suffix -sthalt. 1[ is exclusively found several 
times in 1 aiabhi records, but not once in records of the dynasties 
which ruled over coastal Gujarat. But I think its less pure form we 
can see only once in Dahithali of a Gujjrara record. It is mentioned 
m Cauiukya {Solahki) records, and this instance comes from Katkia- 
war. Its slightly different form once occurs in MmdastMa, whereas 
an allied suffix -sthana is applied once after - pur a, in Prasannapura- 
st ha mi. and once to Navamsaka. 

St halt has been used as the first member of a compound word where 
it would connote a fixed or localised thing e.g. sthalidevatd. When 
followed bv bhu it applied to a land which has become dry. Hence 
sthalt by itself suggests a high-lying country, an eminance, table-land, 
or dry land as opposed to a damp, low land. 

The Maltdbhdrata f MarivathsQ 3 early Jaina and Pali literature use 
the word in these senses. ,J 1 hus sthalt does not directly mean a habita¬ 
tion, but a place fit for habitation, being dry etc. Do the Maitraka 
inscriptions use it in this sense, handing us down the earlier usages, 
because most ot Kathiawar was once, not very long ago geological)v, 
under the sea; then gradually some parts came up and became dry, or 

1 Monies-Williams, 929, 

* Ibid. 

Monier-Williams, 1261-2; Boftjilinqk and Roth, 12*2; AHudluim , IV, 2386- 

CHU.DFFS, 5*32, 
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because the land is very uneven, and few places habitable, which are 
designated as si halis? 

The Mahabhdrata mentions both Kuiasthala as well as -sthali. The 
latter is supposed to be another name of Dwarka, 

There might be some geological or physiographies! significance 
behind the use of sihala or sthali t which is confined to Kathiawar, or 
it might simply mean a place, dry and elevated in its primary sense, 
but later meaning place only. Qualified by the name proper, Kusa, 
Vdmana etc. it would denote a particular place. It remains to be in¬ 
vestigated, If this latter interpretation is correct, viz, whether sthali 
was affixed to personal names only, or to names of objects etc. 

Hrada 

Another old suffix is -kraday meaning a large or deep piece of water, 
lake or pool, 1 The earliest reference to a place-name with this suffix 
is in a KafaccQri record. Subsequent occurrences of names with these 
suffixes are very few, but do appear, once in a Rdstrakiifa, twice in 
Maitraka and once in a Caulukya (Solahki) record. It is remarkable 
that one of the place-names in all the three later records is identical 
viz. Kasahrada , identified with Kastmdra, 25 miles south of Ahmada - 
bad. 

Already in a Rastrakuta inscription instead of the suffix - hrada we 
find Karo" compounded with -draha. This may imply that these two 
suffixes mean more or less the same thing and are interchangeable.- 

Draha 

There is one instance of a place-name with -draka suffix in a Valabhi 
record and one in a Caulukya (Solahki} record. These are respectively 
Vata-draha and Go-drahaka. In each of these cases the meaning of 
the suffix can be more easily ascertained by a reference to the first name 
or names proper. In both cases it would mean that the lake or the tree 
near the lake, or the reeds kdsa growing in the lake formed a prominent 
landmark, and the place was named after this. 


Monies- Williams, 1307. According to Or Cturrmjl these suffixes — kradtr>drahu 
—are very common in Bengal, 

1 Cf, Ibid. 501 . i -dratM^hr J J a " 
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Sara 

Equally old as -ftrada and having a similar significance is the suffix 
-sara meaning a lake or a pond. Omitting a doubtful reference in a 
Traikiituka record, we have first Jamba-sura in a Gurjjara record. 
Many of us are familiar with this name, It is no other than our Jambu- 
jar, near Dakor in Kaira District. For nearly 1300 years the name has 
come down to us in an absolutely unchanged state. 

1 his and other place-names in -setra regularly appear through the 
Rasirakutd) Maitraka and Caulukya times, Oi course the instances 
arc not many, the largest number so tar gathered from Caulukya records 
is 7 and about 3 or 4 from the earlier records. As in -hrada, a lake and 
its surroundings determined the place-name. 

Pataka 

The suffix -pataka first occurs only once in a Gurjjara record, then 
once in a Ragrakuia record, about six times in Maitraka, and therein 
once as Kataka (Amalckataka) 1 and only thrice in Caulukva (Solmki) 
records. 

What does pataka mean? It is said to signify “the half or any part 
or a kind or village, ora shore or a bank,' 1 - Early Jaina literature makes 
the sense more explicit. There padaga signifies a habitation within a 
village. Originally then pataka, padaga, pddd might have denoted a 
large, but private house, or settlement within a village. Gradually 
the village came to be called after it and sometimes the city also as 
the follow ing names show: Anakila-pdtaka or -(pataka), -nagara, -pura, 
-Atjakifapura. Generally, die word or name preceding or qualifying 
-pataka would be that of a person or group of people or tribe (?). If 
this can be ascertained, the names in -pataka would yield valuable in¬ 
formation on various settlements, or "colonisations”. 

Vat aka 

Analogous to the suffix -pataka is - ad taka. Three clear instances of 
it occur in Maitraka records, and once as -vdtikd and once as -vata. 


Gaorl, Imp. Inscriptions from the Bernfa State, 20. 
Monter- Williams, 614-15; Boethlingk and Roth, IV, 630. 
* Abhidkdm, V, 823. 
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but no instances of it arc so far noticed in other early or contemporary 
records of Gujarat, In the Caulukya records, the famous Anahthpura, 
or -pataka appears once as Anakila-vataka, 

Vdta, vdtaka, vdti, vdiika all from ; vft 7 have always connoted in 
Sanskrit, 1 Ardhamagadhi, 1 and Pali* literature a temporarily enclosed 
place, such as a garden, plantation, or an enclosure of a (low caste) 
village consisting of boundary trees. The exact nature of the enclosure 
is suggested by the word prefixed to it. Thus we haveJ&p^zAr, 7 &iu, 
Krst\ Smndja, Canal, Smaiana, and Piracy a as some of the prefixes. 1 
Becoming a prominent feature of the land, this enclosure w'ould 
gradually become the name of the village. 

There is a solitary instance of a place-name ending in the analogous 
suffix - vdtika in a Maitraka record, It is called Pahma - (Padma) 
vatikd. It is proposed to be identified with Bartgavddl 5 

This is to be distinguished from names ending in - vat and - mat 
implying possession. There are only four of this kind, viz,, Catidrd- 
vaii , Darhhivati, Dadkimati and Dvdrdvdti —all occurring in Caulukya 
inscriptions. 

Ijya or Ijja 

Another group of place-names ends in-ijya or Excepting 
the one or two instances in Kataccftri, Gurjjara, and Rdstraktita 
records, we get a number of definite instances of place-names with 
these suffixes in Maitraka and Caulukya inscriptions. By a considera¬ 
tion of all the names and suffixes we have to fix the shades of meaning 
connoted by - ijya and other similar forms. 

From these I pass on to suffixes which are found only in Caulukya 
{Solanki) inscriptions but not in inscriptions of the earlier period. 
Why these are not found in earlier records may be explained by saying 
that very few records pertaining to Northern Gujarat, the region to 
which the Caulukya records belong, have been found. Hence we have 

1 Boeihlingk and Roth, VI, yoi; MoNtEH-WiLUAMs, 939. 

J Abhsdhma, VI, tc^6 and see Illustrated A. M. [V, 30$, V, 534 and 832. 

3 Childeks, 555, 

1 Boethungk and Roth, VI, 901. 

- According to Mt. Hariprasad Shastri. 
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no earlier place-names with these suffixes. Though this is true, the fact 
remains that place-names with these suffixes were confined to or pre¬ 
dominated in Northern Gujarat. 

Vasana 

The first of these suffixes is -vasaria. A perfectly Sanskrit word 
meaning dwelling, abiding, sojourn, and when forming first part of 
a compound name, it means “residence in,,,,,,” 1 

An early Sanskrit gloss on an earlier Ardhamagadhl Jaina cano¬ 
nical Sutra text gives the same meaning for vasana.' 1 

Though thus the meaning of the suffix is certain, none of the San¬ 
skrit or Prakrit lexicons give an example, where the word is used as 
a second pan of the compound, in the way it is used in Caulukya 
inscriptions. Nor can I cite such an example from literature. With 
regard to inscriptions, as far as my knowledge goes, place-names with 
this suffix do not occur in Gupta or Gurijara-PrafiMru, and Rdstrakuia 
inscriptions. I am doubtful if it will be found in inscriptions of other 
dynasties and other parts of India. Of course nothing definite can 
be said unless all the inscriptions are examined. 

Though there are only seven Caulukya inscriptional references to 
place-names with this suffix there is a very large number of such 
names in Northern Gujarat, which suggests that these formed a special 
feature of the place-name partem of this part of India. And it wifi 
be interesting to find out what light they throw on the question of 
colonization and culture of Northern Gujarat when discussed together 
with the first part of the name. 

Vasahika, V’asaka 

Derived from the same source, viz. y" vas is the suffix - vasahika, 
of which a solitary illustration is found in a Rdsirahaa record. Kdranja- 
tnsahika might have meant a dwelling, or a colony in or around or 
under Karanja tree [Pongamia Glabra). 

1 MoNirn-VVir 93a. 

Abhidhdrtu, VI, 934 ansi Illustrated A. M. D. V, 533, 

Eso.*pi the one instance from the Muhdbhdrala, V, 1680 of Aranya-<vssam.. Bobth- 
lings and Roth, VI, 839. 
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Bearing affinity to - vasatia^ and - vasakikd are the suffixes - vdtaka 
and - vasa. The former is found in Mohada-vdsaka. Of the latter 
no epigraph)cal instances are so far found, but as I will show later, 
a number of modem place-names bear the suffix - vdsa. 

Va da 

The second exclusively Caulukyan suffix is - vddd. The word is 
not Sanskrit, but is derived from vdta - vntta - Sk. vartta - 4 round* 
or vdta or vdtaka, or even pataka. The Ardhamdgadhl vddd b equated 
with the Sanskrit vdta, and also stands for pataka. It seems strange 
that the former should have no word like vddt, or vddd 1 

All these words, however, originally meant some kind of temporary 
enclosure like vdtaka, vdta or vdtika. Nowadays this sense is conveyed 
by vddi only, though in cities like Bombay'and Poona “vddi” has 
come to be associated with a built-up area cither with or without an 
enclosure, belonging to a private citizen, as vddd has been in Maha¬ 
rashtra for the last 300 years or more, in Gujarat the original Ardlia- 
mdgadhi or Prakrit word padd is used, Thus we have Sanghvipddd 
and other pddds in Patan. Most probably this has been in use from 
very early times,- associated either with a private, but perhaps pro¬ 
minent villager, or other land-feature, which in course of time usurped 
the name of the village. That vdtaka has some connection with vddd 
or in some parts of Gujarat, the latter was directly derived from the 
former, is shown by a Gurjjara place Sunthavdddka* which is identi¬ 
fied with Sunt toad. 

Thus vddd or pdda, derived from vdtaka or pataka or from both, 
stood for the original word itself, for a private settlement characterised 
either by a personal name or a prominent physiographical feature. 

Vada 

The suffix - vddd is different from the suffix - vada } though the 
engraver of an epigraph or even a mistake in transcription might make 


Ai>l<uihcuii.rJjaidra y V, 1066. of, pdtaketi Minjiia fresiddhd. 

In carJy Jana literature the word pa id is used in the sense of a suburb of a large 
town. Thus Naiawta-pddd of Rajagrdha, 6 

M, 13,76. Of course the difference might be due to the writing or reading of the 
ahs&ru la* 
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these two suffixes look similar. The latter - vada comes from vata, 
meaning a baniyan or Indian Fig tree. The earliest instance, 
a solitary one, is Kuindri-vadao given by an early sixth century' 
Kataccuri plate. Later it is found but once in a Caulukva record as 
Indrdvada, 

Besides these there arc a tew place-names ending in - na, - na y 
or rjd, in - da or - di, in ~yd and - ka , Whereas in some cases, for 
instance names in - ka, might be diminutives it is difficult to ascertain 
in other cases, whether these are remnants of suffixes or form part 
of the word itself. All these place-names will have to be dealt with 
individually, along with their modern equivalents. 

Pur a, Puri and Nagara 

We must also take note of the suffixes pura, pun, nagara and 
pattana, The first three denote a town or a city, the last a sea or 
river port. 

Very few instances of place-names with these suffixes are found 
in ancient Gujarat. The earliest is - nagara found in Girinagara of 
the Ksatrapa records. Pur a and - part are found respectively in 
Traikittaka and Kataccuri records and in Gurjjara and Caulukva 
records. 

Pattana occurs only four times, twice in the Rdstrakuta, once in 
the Maitraka, and once in a Caulukva record, 

The suffix - durga occurs late in the 13th century, Thus the present 
Junugadh is called Jirttadurga. 

Si dd hi. Sad hi 

Suffixes siddhi and sddhi occur once only, both losing the final 
vowel in modern Gujarati . Thus Borsad in Kaira District comes 
from Badarasiddhi mentioned in a Rdsirakuta record and Amals&d 
in Navasari District or Front from AwwaJasddhi of a Caulukva 
record, 

T hus the following suffixes are found among Gujarat place-names:— 

padra, vadra, palli, pallika, valli , vallikd, sthali , sthdna, dr aha, 
ftrada, sara, pataka, vat aka, vdfikd, vddaka, ijya or ijja, vasana, 
vasahika, rdd&^md vada, para, pari, nagara, pattana, durga, siddhi, and 
sddht. 
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From their meanings these suffixes can be classified into the 
undermentioned groups: 


Padra \ 
Vadra I 
Pallt 
PalHkd \ 
Valli \ 
Vailikd i 
Sr hall \ 
Sthdna. \ 
Draha 
Hrada 
Sara 


Pataka ' 
Vataka 
Vadd 
Vdtika 
Ijjya or Ijya 
Vasana } 
Vasahikd ■ 
Pura i 
Nagara 
Paltana ' 
Durga 


Siddhi 

Sadhj 


The list gives us no less than 24 different suffixes of place-names 
current in Gujarat from 100 A.D.—1300 A.D. Among them there are 
not more than a couple of suffixes like - nagara, and - pura denoting 
cities, and instances of these axe not more than five, indicating that 
Gujarat then as now was primarily a country of villages. 

Inscriptions] and Mod era Place-name Suffixes 

Many of the modern place-names of Gujarat have retained these 
ancient suffixes, of course not in their original, but only in their 
transformed garb, due to the transition from Sanskrit to 
Gujarati. 

In this process of understanding the modem place-name suffixes, wc 
start with a group of ancient place-names, having the same suffix, 
and compare with it the group of definitely identified modem 
equivalents. 

Ancient names in padra Modem names 

N igundipadraka Nagarvddd 

Topdida-padraka — Tdndalja. 

Gurjjara SVrira-padraka 

Rdstrakutd Fum-pad ra 


- Fata-paddara-ka> Fam-paddara- 
ka Fad'd-vaddara> Vadoddard 
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Uu^/ru-padra 

Caulukya {Lata) 1 Tala-padraka 
Vatapadra 

Ancient tiames in vadra 
Gurjjara Jara-vadra 

Phala-vadra 

Maitraba Dambarapadraka 

in 

.1 nmnanjisthaU 
Chhedapadraka 
in 

Hastavaprdhdra 
Indrampadraka 
Valapadraka 
Caulukya Dadhipadra 

Ddiaiidra 


Vadodara (Baroda), 
= Talodra 
= Vardala? 

= Jolva 
Phalod 

Not identified. 


Sedhdmdar, 2i miles south of 
Varjit, near Bhavnagar. 1 
Hdthab , near Bhavangar. 

■ Not identified. 

Valdvad (?) 2 miles from Sihor. 

— Dahod 

- Doled 


Dharmadrika = Dhared 

Hamddudra = Undwadia (Undwaria), 

Ldthivadra - Lafjdra 

Talodra - Talar a (Talodara). 

It will be observed that during the Caulukya period three of the 
names do not give the suffix -padra or - vadra, but their later (?) form* 
which undergoing a further simplification are now preserved as Dalod, 
Undwadia (Undwaria) and Talara respectively. 


Modern: Dara 


Answerable to the above place-names in - padra or - vadra, and their 
later forms or variations are the following, the second part of which 
consists of data, from the Mehsana, Baroda, Navasari, and Amreli 
promts of the Baroda State in Gujarat and Kathiawad. 2 Though their 
ancient proto-types have not been found so far in epigraphs, their 
endings suggest that they might be ancient. Further evidence in 
support of this inference is afforded by rhe first part of the name or 


1 According to Mr. Haripnibad Shasta, 

A* ramuoned in the introduction, these have been listed on tarti-index. system, 
but not published at this stage of the siudkii. 
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name-content, which unlike those of purely modem names does not 
begin with that of a deity— Siva, Visnu, Rdma or Hamandn, 

Likewise some of the names endin gin °da or °ad or °od, of which there 
b a very large number in Mehsana pram might be traced to names 
with the suffix - padra or - vadra. But we cannot be so certain, as these 
name-endings belong not to the secondary' stage, but to what we may 
call, the third or tertiary stage. 

And if Talara is really derived from Talodra, which undoubtedly 
comes down from 1 alapadra or -vadra then a few modem names 
ending in °ra or °ra, could be so derived. 


Falli 

Out of the ancient place-names in - palii the following are identified 
with certainty. 


Kataccun: 

Gurjjara: 

Rdstrakuia; 


Maitraka: 


none. 

BrdhmanapaUi 

Kalupadikd 

Vdradapallikd 

Antarapallika 

Asildpalli 

Visvapalli 

Vatapalfikd 

Ghantupalli 


Bamroli BrahmapaUl 
Kalol (or Kallol?) 

Bdrdoli 
Antroli (?) 

Aiapalli y Asawal or Asdrvd} 

VarnoL 1 

Vail'd 

Ghaiitoli 


It is really a pity that out of the several Maitraka -pallikd names 
only a few can be identified. 

Place-names with -vali or -valli-ea dings w'hjch have been identified 


are as under: 
Kataccuri: 
Gurjjara: 
Rdstrakuta: 

Maitraka: 


None 
Goliavali 
Dharmavallikd 
JharivaHikd 
V*adavalli 
None 


Dhanoli 
Z(jh)aroli. 
Valod (?) 


1 According to Mr. Haripra^ad Shastri. 
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Canlukya: KacchdvaU - Kacholi. 

KdtiwalauU Kamlol (?) 

ti or Oti 

The above list shows that names in -milt or -vali should give us 
normally names ending in -oli. 

As similar or identical results follow from names in - palU, modem 
names with endings in -oh might have either of these as proto-types. 
A few of such place-names are found in Mehsana Prant, from which 
we might reconstruct their older forms, 

A few of the other (modern) forms in -U have their proto-tvpes in 
the older names with suffix - sthah, found only in Maitraka inscriptions 
and once in a Caulukya record. But - sthali was not an ordinary suffix. 
It denoted in many cases a territorial unit. Hence wherever it was 
applied on to the ordinary suffix, e.g. Kadambapad r&ka-sthalh Vata - 
palUhd-sthali, it is possible that it would be dropped, when no longer 
that territorial unit existed. In cases where it formed the primary 
suffix, it seems to have formed a part of the name, and handed down 
in its shortened form. Thus we have Deyathali in a Maitraka record, 
which itself seems to have been derived from a form like Deva-Deha- 
sthali, whereas the modern Amrcli, chief town of the tdluka and prant 
of that name in Kathiaw r ar, might have been deirved from A mharenu- 
sthalL The classical instance is however of Vahtkli which is said to 
have its proto-type in Vdmana-sthalL If this is true, and if the latter 
is not a later sanskritized version, (for it is not found in earlier records 
of Kathiawad, though occurring in the Mahdbhdrata ?), then many 
of the modem place-names in - thah might be similarly derived. 

We have thus two Dethalis in the Mehsana Prant : one in the 
Siddhapur Kasba, and the other in Vaddvani Kasba. There is one 
more name with this suffix, viz. Sdmgastkali. Like Delvdda, Dethali 
seems to be a popular place-name, its popularity being due to its 
connection with a deity. 

In the Amreli Prant there are three places; two Rajathalis, one in 
Damn agar and the other in Dhari Mahal; the third is Methali. 

The rest of the modem place-names in - U might have their arche¬ 
types as names in - patli, - valli or - sthali s or in such names as Mandali 
or Mandat, Sdkli or Sahkli (of which we have no less than five in 
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the Mehsana Pram , one each in Mehsana, Khcralu, and Vadavani 
sub-divisions and two in Vijdpur subdivision), which have come down 
to us unchanged. 

Sthana 

None of the tew names in - sthana has been identified so what the 
exact relation between the proto-type and its present form is can¬ 
not be ascertained, Ordinarily - sthana would change to tliana, (Cf. 
Stkdna-Thana‘ t Than in Kathiawar derived from Tkanaka). 

The solitary name with the - sthala suffix, viz. Mundasthala is iden¬ 
tified with Murthal. This little datum is not sufficient to trace satis¬ 
factorily the archetypes of a large number of place-names with the 
ending - al or - ala in the Mehsana and other parts of the Baroda State. 
Only two names Sadia hah in the Vadavani, another of the same name 
in the Visnagar and Thumaihafa in the Visnagar sub-division can 
be cited. For the rest we should look out for some other archetype 
suffixes. 

Dra 

Of the very few names in - draha or - hrada the one that is most 
satisfactorily identified is Godrahaka, that is Godhara in the Panch 
Mahal District and Kdsandra, from Kdsahrada. According to this 
equation, some 10 names with the ending °dra, oi-°dhara might have 
their origin in the suffix ^draha or 0 hrada. 

Sara 

There is no difficulty with regard to the modem place-names with 
the suffix-°mra. Many of them arc self-explanatory. The first pan 
is the name of a person or tree etc., the second, -sara meaning a lake, 
has remained unchanged. Very often the first part has not undergone 
any change. Thus the following names have for about 500—1000 


years withstood all changes. 


Gurjjara: 

Jambusara ] 


Gujarat 

C dinky a; 

1 

Jambusara 

Jambusar(a) 


Navasdrikd 

NavsdrT or Navasdri. 

5 
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Rdstrakuta: Jambusara 

Maitraka: Jambusara 

Kdsara 

Caulukya: Ndgasdnkd 

Phulasam 
Vadamra 
Nausara 


Jambusar(a) 
= Jambusar(a) 

= Kdsar 
— Navasdri 
= Phul(a)sar(a) 
= Vad(a)sar(a) 
Nausar(a). 


The one exception seems ro be Bkdmsara which has now become 
Bhdkhar, but then the second part is sara and not sara. 

I here are about 15 place-names with the suffix - sara spread over the 
whole of the Mehsana Prdnt, of which I would mention only Panchdsar 
which traditionally goes back to the 8th century; others might be equally 
old or at least of the Caulukya {Solafiki) period. 


Vada 


Place-names with the suffix - pataka are not many. But as we saw this 
is a very ancient place-name suffix, even in literature. In Gujarat 
epigraphy the following places with this suffix have been identified. 
None before the Rdstrakuta period. 


Rdstrakuta: Ambapdta(ka) 
Maitraka: Devakuh-pdtaka 

D dmari-pataka = 

Lofidra-pdtaka 
M ulavarma-pata/hr = 
ViMla~pataka => 

Amalakataka 
in 

B harukacchavisaya 
Caulukya: Artahila-pdtaka 
B rdhmaridpdtaka 

Dodiyd-pdtaka = 


Amod (pur) (not pataka, but 
merely - pat a). 

Devalvddd 1 ^Deidavddd, Delvdda. 
or De valia, 14 miles east of 

Dhral, Jamnagar State. 

5 

r 

> 

Visafid( ?) 

Amod, or Ambld 12 miles s. of 
Ariui, in Padra Tdlukd, Baroda 

Pram. 1 

Attafuhdd(a) or Andv(*)dd. 
Brdhtnauavddd or Bdmbhana 
vded, or Bdmartvddd 
Dodivddd , 


1 Gatwf. Imp >rt mt h scriptions, Bata ta State, 2C. 
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Before commenting on these names, it is also necessary to consider 
at this stage place-names with the suffixes - vat aka, and - vddd. 

As I said previously only three names with the bufhx-vdtaka occur 
in pre-Caulukya records, and all these in the Maitraka records, whereas 
the place-name with the suffix -vada occurs but once. 

The one name in °vdda is Sumthavdda. 

In the Caulukya inscriptions Anahilapdtaka is once mentioned with 
the suffix - vdtaka, while there are io place-names with the suffix vddd^ 
of which eight can be identified. They are: 


Adhivddd 

Adivdd(a.) 

Aitganavddd 

Attgatj(a,)vdd(a!} 

Coriiyavadd 

Corvdd{ a) 

DeiihvMd 

Delvddd. 

R dtidvddd 

Rarttlzdd(a) 

Sdhtlavdda 

Sehddfa) 

Sdthpavddd 

= Sdmpavdd{a) 

Varammda 

= Varttavdd( a). 


The question naturally arises whether the names with the suffix 
~vddd are derived from the earlier forms pataka or -vdtaka. Like 
-padra or -vadra, these do not mean the same thing. 

1'wo names of the Caulukya period, Ariakifapdtaka and Dcdiyd- 
pdtaka have now the suffix -vdda(d). On this analogy die eight place- 
names in -vadd might have their original suffixes as -pataka. But 
Anahilapdtaka has once the suffix vdtaka also. Unless this be the en¬ 
graver’s mistake, the modem vdd(d) suffix might be derived from 
vdtaka. And this is philologically the more natural process. 

In studying other modern place-names in -vddd, this twofold origin 
has to be kept in view'. 

Pada 

But though vddd thus can be traced back to pataka or vdtaka, the 
second or the latter of which only meant an enclosure, residence, 
colony or stronghold, vddd in the Caulukya period and later seems 
always to have conveyed this idea. Northern Gujarat has now some 40 
place-names with this suffix, whereas Southern Gujarat, viz., Nmasdri 
Pram has paddi so also, as my pupil Dr. Naik informs me, village names 
in pddd abound in that part of the Deccan which borders Gujarat, while 
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these become less and less southwards and eastwards. But this pddd 
or pdde cannot be derived from the Sk. Padra , as has been done by the 
late Mr, Rajwade, and Editors of the Mahdrdstra Sabdakosa, 

Vadl 

Just as we had one or two epigraphical references to names in vdtika, 
even now there are not more than similar number of place-names in 
Northern Gujarat* Vdtikd becomes vddi, and this suffix we have in one 
place-name, Mdiamddi , 1 in the PUlan sub-division. 

Likewise there are only 45 place-names with the suffix vad(a) in the 
Mehsana Prdnt, a number which seems to be in proportion with that 
obtained from inscriptions. What is important to note is that the 
suffix has not undergone a change as in Ittdravada of the Caulukyan 
period, which is now called Indrad . This latter however suggests that 
some of the modern place-names in -d{a) might have their original 
suffixes -vata or -vada. 

Jja, Jya or lyya 

Names with an ending in - jja or - jya or iyya which have been identi¬ 
fied are as follows: 


Kataccuri : 

Gorajja 

= Goraj. 

Gurjjara: 

Bherajjikd 



Kcmajjui?) 

Kimoj. 

Rdsirakuta: 

Kdrpdtavdniiya 

— Kapadvani {vd$ij-ya indicates 
suffix-ya, not-ij-ya-). 

Mai tr aka; 

Anumdnjj (?) 



Bandarijidti 

Barejadi, 7 miles north of Meh- 
= madabad,- 


Desuraksitiija 

Desor, S miles southeast of 


Kakkijja 

Karkijja 

Thasara. 2 


1 Is it possible that some of the rume in di, such as Limbsdi, Faladi ate derived thus 
from Limbs or Kimba-nf/; or Palamfi? 

“ According 10 Mr. Hariprasaii SitAsra. 
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Kandhaija ! Swa?tra )=Kundhc j, 10 miles south-east of Dkank. 


Moranjijja (Surdstra) 

= Moral, 7 miles west of Mdltyd. 

Sihamuhijja 

Sihuj, 7 miles east of Mehmadabad, 

Sivatrdtmjja 
Caulukya: Avaydnijya 
Cuydmitiia 

Ddsavaja = 

Dasaj. 

Hethaiimj: 

Hetamji 

Ldriganatjya 

Ldnghnaj (Langhnej;. 

Surayaja 

Sfiraj. 

Vdlaija 

Bale) 

Vilahuja 


Identification of these place-names, though tew, from inscriptions 
belonging to parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar, spreading over eight 
hundred years, shows how names with - ijya, or - ijja suffixes have 
survived with modified endings. 

hive of the Caulukya names have been definitely identified, a number 
though small, is enough to tell us that of the other 30 or 35 names 
spread all over the Mchsana Prattt they are most probably not only 
old, but had their suffixes in -ijya or-ijja. 

Vasana 

Similar is the case with place-names having the suffix - vasotja. Of 
the eight, five are identified. They are 


Caitdavasaria 
Thedha-vasatia = 
Kulavasana 
Lunddvasana 
Natl data fami 
Rittasihaoasana -- 
Sakajavasana 


Ghaddum (a) L 
Dheddsan (a) 
Jhuldscm (a) (?) 
Ltmasan (a) ? Kadi, 
NamitiSiin (a) 
Ranwdn (a) 


1 Ordinarily 01A -w- NIA -ft-. In these names also we espect -ri~, and in some (most] 
cases the ending is or ijn. Rut whether it is so in all eases can only be determined 
by a visit to the places. Maps and Directories are unreliable. 
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This leaves little doubt as to the identity of the suffix or ending - sana, 
in a very large number—over too, perhaps the largest number in the 
whole of Northern Gujarat—of place-names. In some cases even the 
complete suffix vasana is still retained. Thus: 

Bfidtavdsand Hilohdsand 

Bkutiyastdsana Jetalavdsand. 

Galolivasayd Kakavdscvid. 

Gtdaz'dsand. 

The few epigraphical references would show that the suffix - vasana 
denotes an abode, a habitation, or a colony, either of a person or group 
of persons. This interpretation is confirmed by the names now existing, 
showing also that it was applied to the habitation of spirits and others. 

Piira, Puri, Nagara 

Now remain the suffixes pura, purl and nagara, each denoting a city 
or town. There are very few references to such large places in inscrip¬ 
tions. India is a land of villages. It is not an empty political slogan, 
based on present economic factors, but a truth also demonstrated by 
place-name studies. From the earliest historical times we have the 
following. 


Nagara 

Pura 

Puri 

Ksairapa. Girinagara 

T raikutaka: 

Kapur a} 


Kataccuri: 

Anandapura 


Gurjjara: Girinagara 

Dasapura 

Nandiptm 

(Ndndad) 

Guj. Cdlnkya: 

Vijayapura 

Vjjay a- A nirudhapun 

Rdstrakuta : 

Harsapura 

Heldpura 

Katipnra 

Karmantapura 

Sambapura 


Vatamgara. 

Paramara : 

Anandapura 
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Nagora Ptira Puri 

Maitraka: Vatamgara Atuuidapura, 

Girinagara Anartapura 

Brahmapura 

Danturapura Dantardi, (?) 6 miles south 

of Maiidal 

Daiapura 

Kamdinyapura 

(Kodinar?) 

Simhapura 

(Sihor) 

SivabhagQpura 
Suiyapura. 

Jayapura 
Anahshpdtapura 
Anahilal Att&vada or 
merely Pdtan 
Anandanagara Anandapura 
B hdii tlapadranagara 


Gurjj ara-/Va nhdra : 
Caulukya: Anahilapd- 
(akanasara 


Dcvanagara A rathaura Aithor 
Dhandra (Dhananagara?) 

Dhanord-[grama) 
Dhanapura. 

Hdmsalpaura 
(Hamsalpur (a)) 

Lilapitra 

(LiBpura) 

Nagara (Vadnagar) 

Mangalapura {Mdhgrol) 
Vrddhmagara Nadduhpura Naddula? 
{Nddol) 

Palhanapura 
( Pdlanpur ) 

Ratanapura 

(Raianpur) 


Brahmapuri 

[grama) 

(Bhampori). 
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Rupapura 

(Rupdpur) 

Saiakhariapura 
(Sankhalpur ) 

Satyapura 

{Sdnchor) 

Simhapura (Sihor) 

Udayapura 
f Udaypur or 
(Udai (or e) pur? 

Vdmattapitra 

Varddhamdmpura 

(Wadhwan). 

The above list shows at a glance that among nagara, pura and purl, 
punt was the most common. And this is confirmed by an analysis 
of modern place-name suffixes, flow are we to distinguish these 
modem place-names from those of the 12th century or of the earlier 
period? 

Two tests are available. The first test is that many of the early 
names with pura suffix have in the course of centuries been changed 
to some such ending as - or (-rol), the first part itself undergoing 
certain changes as Martgal = Mdhg, Sithha = Slfia ; Pdlhana = Pdlan, 
Salakhana = SankhaL 

A few names have come down almost unchanged, while in some 
the ending nagara or pura is dropped. To distinguish these from the 
modem place-names we have to examine the name content or first 
part of the name. Most of the modem place-names have cither the 
suffix pura or pura, 1 though invariably these are small villages or 
hamlets. Secondly the first part of the name is either of a Hindu 
deity such as Ranackod, Rama, Kesava, Hamtmdn, or a Muslim name. 
As Muslims effectively penetrated Gujarat after the 13th century and 
as no early place-name has any of these deities as first part of its name, 
the conclusion is irresistible that all these names are at least post- 

1 It is the result of Muslim contact, as Pura originally, as the author of Mirdt-e- 
Ahnaiii, Supplement, says, was a suburb, or a place colonised by a Muslim king or his 
ofticcr. 
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14th century, if not later, A further study of these names will show* 
how among them, certain names came first, and others later; what 
names are related with different political rulers and their ministers 
and nobles and what names are related to the rise of the cult and sects 
of Rama, Hammtan and Rdla-Krsna or Gokula-Krrtw, 

These place-names do not form however the bulk of the place- 
names in Gujarat, but a small percentage. Having fixed their rise 
we can safely leave them out of consideration. 

The modem place-names which require a consideration are those 
which end in -or f -ol or those whose name contents show* them 
to be old. But after the post- 14th century names are weeded out, 
the number of such names is very small, which is not surprising as 
really big cities were few and far between then as now. 

Ancient names in -nagara were still fewer. Even now they arc 
few, but if the number appears slightly lrrger. it is due to the fact 
that most of them are of recent origin, e.g. Jamnagar, Navanagar, 
Bhavnagar, Damnagar. 1 In really old names nagara has changed 
into - a dr or - tier. 

Patan 

Names with the suffix - pattana seem to have changed to - pdf an 
as Somatidiha - or Devapura - pat tana — Somndthpdtan. But it is 
curious how* Anahilapura is now called Pd tan or Patton , for not once 
in epigraphs it has the suffix pattana. It must have had a flourishing 
trade, but that is not an adequate reason. 

Durga 

There is only one name, that too of the late 13th century which has 
dnrga as a suffix. This is J 7 mii-durga or our famous Junagadhfa). 
Though a solitary instance it explains the fashion then set in, after 
which a few other names in gadk(&) can be interpreted. As their 
first part reveals, even these are post-14th century or later. There 
now' remain a few old place-names where the original suffix, if any, 

1 Not 10 speak of a house called Sikkunagar in Bombay! But even this satisfies the 
population test, as the number it holds would exceed that of a village, so the nagara 
sulfa; is DOt wrong. 
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cannot be easily discerned. These are mentioned here, along with 
some of their well-identified , or probable modern equivalents. In 
grouping them 1 have merely noted the similarity in endings, irres¬ 
pective of the meaning contained in each name. 

Ka or Ke 

The largest of this group has the pleonastic - ke or - ka ending. 


This is dropped in 

many of the modern forms. 

Ankottaka 

— 

* 

Ailkoi 

Antikd 


Anti 

Bharthdranaka 

= 

Eharthdnd 

Bhadrdnaka 

= 

Bhardna 

Bhadrdraka 

= 

Bhadrdra 

Bhadremkd 


Bhadrad (?) 

Rarataka 


Barda Hill (?) 

Corundaka 

S 3 

Chorund 

Godrahaka 

= 

Godhrd 

Kdpikd 

= 

Kdvi 

Kotiaka 


Kioto 

Kahhdtaka 

— 

Koliydk 

Kukkuta 


Kftkdd 

Mahkamkd 

— 

Mdhkni 

Mottaka 


Mold 

Ndgasdrihii 


Navsdri 

Pafattaka 


Padarj 

Sajjodaka 

= 

Sajod 

T inibdnaka 

— 

Jim&nd 


In the remaining instances -*ka may be forming part of the name 
proper, as in Si'maka; S&iki, Mw}daka\ while in one or two instances 
the intermediate letter (or letters) are dropped, and the diminutive 
has become part of the word (cf. Sihaka Sika). 

Whatever be the cause, whether the diminutive originally formed part 
of the word or it was added on by the composer of the epigraph, or 
whether it disappeared in course of time as being superfluous, the fact is 
that now there arc very few words with the ending ka in MehasanafYarti. 
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The second largest number is of names in f, further sub-divided 
by the preceding consonant into the following groups: -khi, -di, ti, 
Pi bhi, vi, IL Each sub-group contains but a few names, which as 
the modem equivalents show have retained the original form almost 
unchanged, but in one case the final i is dropped, (cf. Trihati - 
Tret). 

Some of these forms in i (modem Guj, -1 -ik't etc.) might be dimi¬ 
nutives. (cf. Mandate and MandalQ but this is not easy to detect. Even 
now many dimunitives are formed by adding i or di. 

Whatever it be even now there are a few' place-names in Mehsdna 
Pi ant ending in -di, ti , m, ri, li etc. of which the largest group is formed 
by names in di (Lddtadi - ) etc. 

The third largest group is names in - da. In most cases it is retained 
in the modern equivalents. 

Next come groups consisting of 2 or 3 or 5 names. Such are those 
ending in chcha, dha, gha, sd, bd, vd, yd, la, an, ra, er, ar . Small as 
these groups are, the corresponding groups of modern place-names, 
excepting those in vd, yd and la, are also small. 

Some of the names in - vd, as the identifications show, might have 
been derived from kilpa or vdpi meaning a well, 

A study and comparison of the suffixes of ail the pre-i^th century 
Gujarat place-names and the modern (particularly within the 
Baroda State) has shown that almost 90 per cent of the latter names 
have their roots in the past. That is particularly true of the present 
place-name pattern in the Mehsana Prdnt of the Baroda State. But 
as we go southwards towards Central and Southern Gujarat, the pat¬ 
tern changes, the change becoming self-evident in the Navsari Prdnt. 
I will briefly indicate the characteristics of these sub-Gujarat place- 
name patterns and the causes of the differentiation; further that in 
certain areas certain old suffixes or their present forms predominate, 
a finding which should make us think and try to account for it. 

Modern Place-Names in Baroda Prant 

An analysis of the present place-name suffixes in the Baroda Prant 
shows the existence of the following place-name endings. In the order 
in which we have discussed the old and their corresponding modem 
suffixes, first come:— 
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I, Names in - dara, or (a), most probably derived from padm or 
vadra + da, 

ii. There are about 40 of these and found unevenly spread over 
the Bhddarra, Baroda, Dabhoi, Karjan, Padard, Petldd (a). 
Soldi, Sivara, Sdvli, Sankhedd, and Vaghodia Mahals or Ta¬ 
lukJs of the Prdnt. Padard and Sankhedd Tdlukds have the 
largest numbers. 

in. Names in - da, or -dd or -ad are very few, much fewer than those 
in Mehsana Prant, These also might be from padra or vadra. 

iv. Names in -It or -oli or -ah, derived from palli or valli, are also 
about equal in number and found practically in all the Mahals, 

v. Names in -It descended from sthaii seem to be very' few. 

Vi, There is a large number of names in -ola, -ala, -ela, but it is 
difficult to say how many of these are from names in sthala, 

vri. Names in -dhara, as well as a few in -dara, both most probably 
derived from dr aha or irrada are very few. But instead there 
arc names in -kud, kid, sara, and sari, and in -avd, all of which 
except the last are denotative of the source of water supply 
in the region. Further plotting of these suffixes would reveal 
the special peculiarity' of each mahdl or group of mahdh, 
forming really one physiographic unit, 
vni. There ate about 18 names in rddd, 7 in vadi and one in pddd, 
the first derived from vdiaka, second from vdtikd, and the last 
from pataka. 

IX. Names in - ja, -aja(d), -oja, - eja are altogether 23 in number. 
The archetype of all these are difficult to trace, but those 
ending in -eja should most probably be from -ijya, as Langh- 
naj from Ldhganaijya. So Dhaihteja, Sarnaeia, Pdnejd might 
be derived, 

X, Not more than 5 names end in either scuta (or d). One of them 
actually has the ending -vdsana. There arc about 20 names 
in - and. Some of these like Dcthana, and Bharat hand might 
have the original ending stkdna. In some it might be forming 
part of the word itself. 

By far the largest number of place-names, and perhaps larger than 
all other groups combined, are the names in pura, purd , paru, pun, 
and rtagara. 
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Among these, places in -nagara are only three of which Damtiagara, 
and probably Rdjnagar are definitely modem* Of the names in -pura 
etc., those which end in -purd and those which have for their first 
part names like Ganapai, Hamanan etc. are definitely post-13th 
century' and even much later. Their large number however shows 
the modenuty of a number of place-name? or their conversion during 
the Muslim and Marat ha periods. Some are definitely converts, and 
bear the old as well the new names. 

^ Another peculiarity' of the place-names of this division in Central 
Gujarat is that there are about 10 names half of which end in -pvara, 
and half in mdtd, showing that they are after Siva or GaneSa and some 
local goddess. 

Then there are names, about 20, which end in -e. None, or hardly 
one with such ending was found in Northern Gujarat. Their existence 
in Bared a Front is to be attributed to the recent Maratha domination, 
or the increasing Marathi influence as we go southwards. 

There is a fairly large number of place-names after trees, found 
principally In Sinora, Sadhhedd and Tilakvddd Mahals which arc com¬ 
paratively more wooded than the rest of the Mahals in this Prd fit, 
or in the north. 

Modern Place-Names in Nav&ari Prant 

Like the Baroda and JVlehsana Prams, Navsari Pram has about 
30 names ending in - ra. Only some of them like Sadodard, Ratiodard, 
Talodard, can be definitely declared to be old, and derived from 
names ending in padra or vadra. 

Others, like Vydrd, Alurd might have other affinities with or might 
belong to the tertiary stage of their formation. There are a few names 
in - oda, oda , but we cannot say for certain whether they are derived 
from padra or vadra. Names like Pmasada, like Borsad, might be 
from the ending - siddhi. 

There are over 50 names in - H, - ela, - ola, - mala t - vela, - ala. 
Whereas Maroli, Amroli, Charoli, have come down from palli or vallr, 
Dethali from - sthali; other endings - mala etc. seem to be new. In 
Pipaia and the like - la forms part of the word itself. 

Names having endings derived from - draha or - hrada are few, but 
there are several, more than in Mchsanaand Baroda divisions, with the 
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endings, - sara, - sari, kill'd, kid, vdv, and even vikira. The last is 
undoubtedly a Marathi name for a well. 

Perhaps individually forming the largest number are the names in 
pddd and i'ddd } each group having about 25 names each. From their 
names proper many of these appear to be old names. What is sur¬ 
prising is that further south, as we enter the Konkan proper, my col¬ 
league Mrs. Karve tells me that similar large number of place-names 
ending in pddd are met with, but as observed before, the number of 
names in pddd decreases, as we go eastwards and southwards, no names 
being met with in Karnataka, It remains to be ascertained whether 
the change from pataka to pddd or pdde is due to the influence of the 
Gujarati language and culture. 

So far very few names ending in -ja {Velartja), one of them is Kdmrej 
which occurs in inscriptions as Kammarnjja, and three in -sdua are 
found. One of the latter, Kdsbnasdna, if the first pan Kasim is really 
a Muslim name, Qdfim, it must be of a recent origin, showing however 
that ending -vasana, - sdna was applied to new names as well. 

Names in -pura, purd , -por(a), are less than in the Baroda Prdnt. 
The ending -por(a) seems to be peculiar to the western coast of 
Southern Gujarat. 

Besides these names, having endings most probably derived from 
older suffixes or endings there is a large number of names, which have 
endings like deid, dart , tart, duitgati, gadh , -i, many of which seem to 
be peculiar to the Navsdri division, and particularly characteristic 
of its wooded and hilly parts. This reason also seems to account for 
a number of place-names after trees, specially, dtiibd, the mango-tree, 
having prefixes like Vddhdmbd, Dhomgidrhbd, Rdmdmbd, Kdldthba, 

The above analysis of place-name endings 1 from the Northern, 
Central, and Southern Gujarat, though from limited evidence, as 
evidence from British Districts and other Indian States has not yet 
been available, shows, even as a sample, how the modem place-names 
in Northern Gujarat have much greater affinity, and in very large pro¬ 
portion, with place-names from Caulukya inscriptions; how even the 
rest of Gujarat has over 50 per cent of names, whose endings go back 
to antiquity. No doubt there are differences between all these parts. 

1 Sec ihc specially prepared coloured map showing the place-name pattern. 
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But these are due primarily to the varying physiography in the three 
regions, and even in sub-parts of each region; secondly to the different 
political and cultural influences. If Southern Gujarat has man y place- 
names indicative of its varied drainage systems, its hilly and forest 
areas, certain name-endings can be accounted for by its closer physical 
and cultural contact with the Katikan and Maharashtra. Further 
detailed studies will reveal the exact place-name pattern of Gujarat 
as a whole and the relation between its various sub-divisions. 

Modern Plan-Names from Kathiawad 

The evidence from Kathiwad is much more limited in extent. It 
relates only to the Baroda State’s scattered possessions, all grouped 
under what is known as the Am roll Pratt t. However this small sample 
datum is fairly significant and suggestive of what may be the general 
place-name pattern in Kathiawad and its relation to the pattern 
revealed by inscriptions. 

As I have said previously in these series Kathiawad has a number 
of place-names with the ending - vadara, which is but derived from 
-vadra. A few of these are found in the Amreli Prdnt. 

There are also a few names in - dara which might be from padra, 
really <-padra-+- da while the exact origin of a number of places in 
-dd, - da and -di remains doubtful. 

Places in sthalt ■> - /*, - ala, - ela, - ota are there, but what is remark¬ 
able is the number of names in - thali. These all must be related with 
the - sthalt endings of place-names in Maitraka plates. 

Names ending in dhard and dhari cannot be derived from - draha 
or hrada. Their proto-type as yet remains unknown. 

Names ending with - sara have, most of them, to be connected 
with sara. There are a couple of names in -jk(z)ara also. 

The Prdttt has no names in pddd, but has a few names in vddd {l)ke- 
daroadd), which might be from pataka or vdtaka; there is a vdda, which 
should be from vdtikd , and one name in vada. 

As in other Prdnts in Gujarat, almost 50 per cent of the names 
have the endings -pum or -purd and a few - nagara. Most of these 
are late, as the first part of their name suggests. 

So far only one name is found in - t/asana, but about seven in gadh, 
and one in and a couple or so in duhgarL The latter three have 
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undoubtedly much to do with the hilly nature of the country, and 
small principalities, governed by semi-independent rulers, called 
Darbdrs, or J'hdkors, 

This brief sketch of the endings of modern place-names, even from 
a part of Karhiawad, shows that its place-name pattern, while generally 
similar to that noticed in other parts of Gujarat, has its specialities 
too. These are exhibited in endings as vadara ,- thali, -gadh and 
- kot, and having no names ending in pddd. 

Classification of Names 

Classification of names according to their name contents is indeed 
difficult. The meanings which the dictionaries—Sanskrit and Prakrit 

_suggest have also their limitations. Very often a name has more than 

one meaning. What its exact connotation is can probably be understood 
only by a personal visit to the place. For example Mwida-sthala, may 
be after the old non-Aryan tribe of the Mtmdds or Kols which inhabited 
this area or it may be after Siva, as Mumia is one of the names of this 
god. Bui this meaning can be verified and proved correct, if thete are 
even ruins of the temple etc. of Siva, who was called so. 

The limitations referred to are that the dictionaries tnav not be giving 
really ancient usages, or usages as old as the inscripiional name itself. 
They at rimes record the meanings given by later works. 

So the interpretations suggested here are to be understood as provi¬ 
sional, and not final. They need further corroboration from other 
sources, but particularly from a first hand knowledge of the place 
itself. 

Names of Deities 

There are about 30 names after deities which I have been able to 
collect after interpretation. Of these five are of a general nature, having 
the name DeSii, Devaii or Deva, to which grama, vddd and nagara 
are added. 

Two names seem to be after Indra, and two after Varutta, provided 
that in each case Indra and Varuna were not ordinary personal names, 
or Varya or Varuna, does not stand for something else. 

Of the four names of Visnit, there is no doubt about three, which 
have Sesadevati, Vdmana, and Satyapura for their first part. 
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Mdlakatarm may be after mala, which is given as a name of 
Vim . 1 

Vim’s i-e. Krst'ia’s brother Balardma stands perhaps for TaJadhvaja, 
modern 7 atdja. According to the Mahdbhdrata tradition this would be 
a very ancient place. Whether it is so or not, can be proved by a field 
survey. The caves at Talajd and its vicinity are at least 1500 years 
old. 

About 9 places seem to be so named after Siva's respective names. 
Of these there is no doubt about Smefvara^ -"7, Sh/atiyd-grdma, 
Ghart hi -pallt , Stathbha-tirlha. 1 he last is noticed < famou s centre 

of Linga worship in tlie Kaumarikd-khanda of the Skanda Parana. 
Whether it is a later interpolation I cannot say but epigraphically we 
have no earlier references than the nth-i2th century'. 

Ghusadi- is the original or pre-i 2th century name of Viramgdm (a). 
I believe here was a temple of Stva, wh ft Vtmtiia, a son of Viradhavala i 
rebuilt, and named after him ^Viratneti’L The site now perpetuates 
the memory of both the enshriner and the enshrined. If the temple 
were rebuilt, as I suppose it was, then its examination migft t reveal the 
pre-Caulukyan architectural forms. 

Nothing can be said confidently about Kdlhri, Kusaioda and Munda- 
sthah without a field survey. 

Of the two names in Siirya, one Siirayaja is self-explanatory. It is 
left to be inquired whether it has a temple of SSfya. More interesting 
is the explanation about Modkera or Mudhera. If it is from Mundaray 1 
which is supposed to be the name of a place where the Sun is worshipped 
then two explanations are possible. The first is that the dictionary 
reference itsell is late, probably after Mudhera or Modhera^ which had 
a nth century temple of Sttrya. Or that the place had a shrine of 
Surya before this date, and was railed by the name Mm<- Ira. Subse¬ 
quently the temple was rebuilt, but the place continued to be known 
after its earlier, but slightly modified name. How the place came to 
have the shrine ofSthrya^ whether it Iiad anything to do ’ h Brdhtmmas, 

1 his is not however likely ® MSI is n Tamil name and ii teen proved to he 

pan-Dravidian. S._ K. C. 

VX'ha: due, Ghiljadt mean? What JsnpLigc is it? i think in there is a dtft 

word g/uatiri meaning 'pig'. Are these connected? S. K, C. 

Munddra > Modhera, not likely. S. K. C, 

Si 


t 
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who are known after the place as ‘'Modhera lead us into further fields 
of investigation. 

Only two places, Srtsthala and Indita {Indira), have so far been known 
to be named after goddesses; in this case after Lakml (?) About Indita 
l am not sure. Another place is Vahichara, the modem Behcharaji or 
Bahuchara. Inscriptions give no hint as to the place being a pilgrimage 
place, though it is mentioned twice. Now, however, it is an important 
place, having three temples, all after a goddess, with mo grand feast 
days, when people from far and near gather together at the place. 

Of the three temples, the smallest is said to be the earliest, supposed 
to have been built in Samvat 1208 (A.D. 1152) by Sankal Raj, after 
whom the neighbouring village is named. The re mainin g two temples 
were built in the Maratha period. 

The goddess, from the description given in the Barcda Gazetteer, 
seems to be a type of mother goddess. 

According to a tradition cited by Forbes the place was called after a 
Chdran woman Bahuchara. 1 

The Caulukya inscriptions, however, give no clue about the place’s 
origin, antiquity or sacred ness, whereas it is probable that the place, 
situated in a wild forest-like region, got its name from some aboriginal 
people, and the temple of the goddess, even if there before, became 
popular in the post-Caulukya period. 

Personal Names 

Very few comments are necessary on names after ordinary men and 
women. Four names are after words derived from v ra h Two of these 
ratio? are in their Prakrit form. 

The rest, about 16, arc after individuals. Of these Anahilla , _IsJ, 
are traditionally common people. Dhavala, (from Viradhavala?) Ham- 
sola, IM , Salakhana and perhaps Rupd belonged to a royal family, 
mostly of the Caulukyas themselves. 

Sihaka might be after Siyaka himself, 2 the Paramdra king of Maiwa 
and eastern part of Central and North Gujarat in the 10th century. 
So also Bhojuyd. 

1 Bombay Gaseiteer, Vnl. VIS, 609 12. 

■ Strictly speaking it would be Siheka. > Si>»haka. S. K, C. 
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W ho were Nandafd) and Sahaja, and Frasanna? 

Sunaka has remained unchanged for these 1000 years and more. 1 
How much older is it? Has it anything to do with the Rst of that name 
and other people mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata and the Vdyu Purdna? 

Vanmasarmmakiyapadra , the present Vadsama , may be, as suggested 
before, after the shrine of Vanina, or a Brahmana of that name, as 
the ending sarmma indicates. 

Similar may be the case with Candrdvati and -palti where Candra 
may be a personal name, or after Candra, the moon-god. 

Over 12 names seem to be after tribes or peoples. Among these the 
most important is the one after which the country' came to be called, 
first Gurjara, and then Gujarat. - 

Has the word Ddsayaja anything to do with the Ddsas or Dasyus, who 
according to one interpretation of some Rgvedic passages lived in and 
around Mt. Abu? Dodiydpdtaka, the present Dodivdda near Behcharaji, 
might be either after a Brahmana, if the word was originally Dodo', or a 
lower class of men, as dodda, a Best word signifies. Doda is also a name 
of a family. In any case the word will mean the pataka , quarter, in¬ 
ha hired by Dodas. 

If Matilda in Hamdaiidra is the same as Aandd, a low class female, 
it would mean a village consisting (largely) of such people. 

Kirdtakupa, the inscriptions! word for modern Kirddu, would suggest 
a well of Kirdtas, hunters,* a degraded tribe, or a place where Sim was 
worshipped as Kirdta. In the latter case, there should be an old temple 
of Siva or its ruins at Kir Mu. 

The places Makimsaka and Mahisdtjd recall the Mdhismakas, people 
mentioned in the Mahahlmrata, Ate>amedha , ( lxxxiii . 2435-37), 
Mdhifikas {Matsya, CXIH. 47), Brhatsamhitd and the Vdyu Ptirdna. 

1 Sur OIA -It- would be become zero ia NIA. S. K- C. 

J have shown elsewhere (JGRS, 1046) in great detail that some of the early rulers 
and a part of the population of Rajputana and N. Gujarat belonged to yaks] Hima, 
Gurj jara and other peoples of Central Asia. So the country c*me ro be called inter them 
“Gurjartrd", Gtirjaratra-ifiiimi; then after the ioth-nth century most of the present 
Gujarat came to be known as Gurjan-mopd ala, 

It is doubtful if this has relation to the Kirutas mentioned in the MBH, II, 48. 8 
etc. Motichakdra has pointed out (JUPHS* XVII, i, 40 ) that these were Tibero- 
Butman people living in Eastern India. 
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There is also a Mahisaka mentioned in a Rdstrakuta inscription which 
I would identify with a place in the Kaira District, ^ere all these 
place-names connected with the people referred to in the Mahdbhdrata 
they should be of great antiquity, and would lend support to 
MUNSHl’s theory, according to which the founders of Mdhistnaii were 
the Haihayas, an earlier or shall we say an outer 1 band of Aryans, that 
had settled in Gujarat long prior to the inner band which came later. 

Muwtfa-sthala, if not after Mania, which is supposed to be a name 
of Siva, may be after the people of this name, who, according to the 
researches of Schmidt and others and accepted by Grierson, belonged 
to what is called Austro-Asiatic family. Various tribes, speaking 
different Muttdd dialects still live in Chota Nagpur, parts of N. and 
W. Bengal and the Madras Presidency. 

So also Nat atilt, Sadesara, and Sandera-, if Nat a means a particular 
caste, (the original word being Natavalli) and Sanda, the same as the 
name of a people as given by the Mahdbhdrata, and the Vayu Parana . 
Now Sandesard (which I think, is the same as Sadesara) is a surname, 
denoting people from this village. 

Most of the place-names in part two of the group are self-explanatory, 
signifying the colonies of Brdhmanas, Coras, Dhedas and Kumbkdras. 
Dhedavasana might signify a separate small colony of Dked$ i.e. sweep¬ 
ers, for, as Dr. GhuRVe 1 has noticed, in Gujarat impure as well as 
other caste groups had distinct quarters of the town allotted to them. 
If this interpretation is accepted, it would mean, that this practice is 
at least a 1000 years old. If Kambu and Litiidd in Kamboikd and 
Luuddvasairta mean a thief, then both these places would also signify 
settlements of thieves. Mala in 4 ' Mdlahatarigrama has several mean¬ 
ings. Besides signifying the name of Visnu, it signifies the name of a 
barbarous tribe or people, a forest or wood near a village, a bird, 
a garland-maker, a painter, a dyer; which of these is applicable cannot 
be determined without visiting the place, 

But taking into consideration the wild, undeveloped nature of the 
country towards Cutch in the west, and Mt Abu in the north and Idar 
in the east, I am inclined to think that names like Ddsaj, Kirddu, 
Murthal, Sadder } Natdiili, Kambcd and Lunddvasam stand for the 

1 Caste and Race in India, so. 
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original inhabitants of the region* most of them no n-ary an s and given 
to plunder ete. Linguistically also many of these seem to be loan words 
in the MIA from the Desi or aboriginal language. 

In Bhnharda> which is identified with Bhutwad, and Sandera, which is 
also the home of a demon, we have perhaps names of spirits and the like. 

Names after Trees, Flowers, Reeds 

There are four names after food grains, of which Ddngaraiid (Daii- 
garwa) deserves notice, In Gujarati 4 Ddiigar 1 means unhusked rice, 1 
the husked rice being called 'ChokhJ’. The latter is also mentioned 
in a 13th-century inscription from Surastra. 

The word for rice, occuring most frequently in inscriptions is vrihi 
and tandulai the latter is used in the same form in the Deccan and 
perhaps in many parts of India, whereas in Gujarat cooked rice is 
called bhdt{a) y uncooked but husked chokha, and the unhusked * ddiigar\ 

Why is the last called daiigar} Has it anything to do with the hill y, 
swampy country in which rice grows? In Southern Gujarat, we have 
the famous Dang region, which is hilly, wooded, and abode of B hills 
and other aboriginal tribes. It might be producing rich rice crops, 

I have been to Ddngaraiid. It has several low loessic mounds (pmbds\ 
containing microliths. If, therefore, Daiigar means hilly, upland, 
country, then in Ddngaraiid we have a place-name, according to the 
physiographic character of the place. 

A place-name 1 Donga occurs in a 5th century inscription from 
Bengal and is compared with the name ‘ddiiga meaning high-land, 
high, in modem Bengal place-names. The words *ddngi\ c ddngar\ 
l ddngarD ‘ddngaari’, and ‘daing* also occur and all are said to have 
been derived from the Desl word 'ddngd\ This is also compared with 
the Assamese L ddngorin’. 

Perhaps this one word ‘ddiiga’ or 'daiigar might reveal the relation 
between the original ethnic groups now inhabiting the Dangs in 
Southern Gujarat, and similar regions in Bengal and Assam border. 
If it is a Mmida, or any one of the Austro-Asiatic dialects, it will be 

1 The word rice itself comes from the Dravidian word, which reaching Greece in 
about the 4th cemcry B. C became current in all European languages. (Cited bv 
P.JC. Goom NIA, VI, 164), 
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one more link in the chain of evidence, indicating to the former, in 
distant past, non-Aryan culture in Gujarat. 

Among names after foods and drinks, we have a river and a place 
after dadhi (curds), a place after milk, dudh{a) (?). Even if there were 
more it would not be surprising, for our Purdnas have already, at 
least for the last 1500 years or more, spoken of seas of milk, curds, 
honey etc. and of continents or lands named after trees. 

Names after Sites 

There are a number of names after purely physical features. Of 
these I would speak of only a few viz. God rahaka, Kdsahrada, Kitila, 
Ndgasdrikd, and S angamakhelaka. God rahaka, our Godhara, must 
have been so-called because of a pond or a lake where cows and buffaloes 
perhaps enjoyed their daily bath; Kdsahrada, modern Kdsandra, 
should have a lake full of Kdsa reeds, and Ndgasdrikd, which is a later 
name for Navasdrikd, seems to have been a Sanskricization to connote 
a lake full of cobras. 

If Kuila or Kiol is derived from Kukila meaning mountain, then 
at Kiol we have a fairly high wooded microlithic mound. 1 have been 
on this hill and think that the hill forms a prominent feature of the 
landscape. 

Safikfiedd in the idlukd of the same name in Bared a Pram, Central 
Gujarat, a few miles east of Baroda and Dabhoi is situated on the 
confluence of the Orsang and other small rivers. Hence, since the 
6th century at least, the place is called Sahgama-Khetaka, a village 
on the confluence. Even then it was the head-quarters of the district 
(ydsay a) of the same name, as it is now 1 . It is one of the most ancient 
places in Central Gujarat, still preserving the beautiful art of lac- 
decoration on local wood. 

But perhaps the most interesting is the name Sabarmati. It h po¬ 
pularly derived from Svabhramati , 1 meaning one having holes or cre¬ 
vices. Little do people in Gujarat realize nor did I realize until w T hile 
working on this subject my attention was drawn by Rao Bahadur 

1 And this would explain its physiography very well indeed. Bui according to 
Dr, CtlATTERJJ, 01 A. (yVQbkrumiUi > MIA. Sobbftama {if: i should give a NIA. 
S0bh3w.11, Sdbaramati » the Sanskriiiiaiion of some other name. What could that be? 
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K, N, Dikshit, how very accurate the name is of the Sdbartnati valley l 
One of the longest rivers in Gujarat, it has extremely high, sometimes 
200 feet high banks. These are cut up into innumerable kotars, and 
nalas or gullies. Naturally these drew the attention of the Purdnakdra 
or whoever saw it and named it SvabhratnatJ. Though the name 
does not occur in a single inscription it vividly describes the 
physiography of the river valley. Hemacandra mentions it. 

About 4 names seem to be after artificial physical features, or after 
buildings, such as a courtyard, a mound near a bathing place etc. 

Names after birds and animals are very few. I wonder if Kurali is so 
called after Kurala, an osprey, and Undird and Vtauyd after the rat 
and the camel respectively. Ndgasdrikd was certainly after the cobra. 

In Hcptidyani and Kambdli we have oerhaps names after articles 
of trade. 

Lastly we have a few place-names after auspicious or pleasant events, 
or wealth such as Aithora from Arihapura (?), Dhanora from Dhana- 
pura (?), and Amndapura or nagara, Bhadranaka [B Havana), KdUydnd, 
and Mangalapura (Mongrel). 

Pre-Cilulukyan Place-Names 

Corresponding to all these classes of place-names we have place- 
names from Pre-Caulukya inscripitons. 

Among names of deities, we have almost all the names after Siva 
such as Afikttlesvara, Kdydvatdra, Marnidtha, Ndndipurt, Lihgataddgikd, 
Lifigavatasiva, Vilisvara, Sivabhagapura - oftaya, Sivatrdtaiija. Of 
these the oldest, going back to the 7th century is Kdydvatdra, identi¬ 
fied vnthKdrvdn, near where Siva is said to have manifested himself. 

All these names show definitely the antiquity and wide prevalence 
of Siva worship in Gujarat. 

I do not know whether to class Bharukaceha or Bhrgukaccha and 
Akruresvara or Aiikulekvara as names after deities or men. As I have 
said previously Bkrgukaccha appears but once, that too in a late 
8 th century inscription. Both it and Akruresvara seem to be sanskri- 
tized forms of Bharukaceha and Ankulesvara respectively. And the 
latter stands not for Akrura, a friend of S rf Krf$a, but most probably 
for Akula, which is one of the names of Siva. The ending -Svara 
also leads to the same conclusion, as it is usually an ending of names. 
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places, and temples connected with Siva, We should search at the 
present Aiiklesvar and its vicinity for remains of an ancient Siva temple. 
For its discovery would give us one of the oldest monuments in Cen¬ 
tral Gujarat going bach to the 6th century. 

I have not been able to identify any place-names after tribes or 
peoples. But colonies or large Brd/tmaria and other settlements are 
indicated by three references to Brdhmna-pallikd and -sthdna, and 
Tdpasa- and Purohita -palHkd, showing that ending -paUi or -pallikd 
was used for denoting any settlement and not necessarily a com (thief) 
or any low class settlement. 

There are a large number of place-names after trees. Of these the 
majority are after Vata or Vad y the Banian or the Indian Fig tree. It is 
followed by a variety of endings, such as -draha, -gdma -nagara, 
-padra, -prdjyaka, -, thal i, -ml!L It is not strange that a village or 
any settlement should be founded under a Baniyan tree. For in India, 
it is one of the largest natural shelters, providing refuge to one and 
all. Many of the settlements, which were first temporary only, must 
have later grown into large villages or cities, retaining the original 
name. Baroda, Vadodara , the capital of Central Gujarat has its roots 
in one of such settlements of the yth-Sth century. 

In one instance we have the place -name Kutfidrivadao indicating 
the worship of Kumdri or Dttrgd at or under the Vata tree. In this 
ceremony a girl between 10 to 12 years old is placed on a pedestal 
as the representative of the goddess and fed with offerings to the idol. 

Among other trees we have Amraka or driibd (the mango), Jatiibu 
(rose-apple tree), Kadamba (Nanclea eadamba)> a tree with orange 
coloured fragrant blossoms, Kdpitha (Ferania Elephantum\ l a tree 
on which monkeys dwell’; Sami (Prosopis spicigera or Mimosa Suma), 
a tree with very tough, hard wood, supposed to contain fire; Pippala 
(Ficus Religiose), the sacred Fig tree, and Udumbara (Ficus Glomerate) 
Vavula, the Babool tree. 

I do not think that in Udumbara we have the reference to famous 
Audumbaras, 1 a people mentioned in Pdnini (IV. 2. 53.), MBH. II 

According 10 l J ftz\LUSKl,yd, 19161 2S-4S it is probably an Au&tric word, whereas 
the people lived along [he ancient highway tram Tanl* to Pataiipurra. 1921, 3, 
and MotickandrAj op. dh 44-46, 
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; 48. 12.) and coins. This (Udambara) as well as others arc the most com¬ 
mon trees in India, worshipped specially on certain occasions, and 
held in varying degrees of importance from time immemorial. As 
as far as Gujarat is concerned these trees constitute the chief flora of 
the country, partieulary its northern and most of the central regions, 
the important exception being the Nim tree and the Tamarind tree. 

In Sinsapadra and Kdranjavasahikd we have place-names after the 
flower Sirlsa {Acacia Sirissa) and Koroma {.Pongamia Glabra). 

There is a solitary place-name after fruits in general, Phalahavadra, 
and similarly after the food grain Tdndula (rice). There is one after 
Sarkara (sugar). 

Place-names after purely natural sites include those having a sara , 
hrada, taddka , preceded by the name of a tree such as Jambu, or the 
reed or animal, hasti, ndga. Kbsthamandapa or -purl seems to be after 
an artificial bower of wood. 

Place-names after birds and animals are few. One seems to be 
named after Kukkura, a dog, and Kukkura, ( = modern Kukdd, 
9 miles s.w. of Hathab), a wild dog (or fowl). If not, they might stand 
for the settlements of mixed classes Kukkura and Kukkura, the latter 
being the off-spring of a Nisdda by a S'ttdra woman. Kukuras are men¬ 
tioned in the MahdbStdrata , SabMparvw i, 48. 14, along with the 
Ambasthas Tdrksyas, Vastrapas, Pdhlavas\ they formed part of the 
ancient Vrpii gotta . 1 

Whereas the interpretation of the above names is doubtful, there 
is no doubt of Simkapailikd- pura, and Vagghdccha , Vydgkrdsa and 
Vardhagrdma, the first being after the lion, the second and third after 
the tiger and the fourth after the boar. 

In Kdrpataimniiya, Lahigakaksa and Suvaruapalll, we have possibly 
names alter traders dealing in rags u'hich is the original meaning of 
Karpata, (which incidentally is nor an original Sanskrit word, but 
a loan word from the Austric, according to Dr. Katri), and artisans 
or craftsman working in iron and gold respectively. 

Among names after events I would note only Harsapura. Does it 
commemmorate the visit of Maria, the famous emperor of N. India, 
in the 7th century to Gujarat ? 

Motichas'DRA identifies them with the Khohhar or Khokhur tribe of the Punjab 
JUPHS, XVI, ii, 52. 
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The study of the endings or suffixes of place-names and their 
comparison with the endings of modem place-names as well as 
the interpretation of the names themselves has shown that a 
majority of the endings can be traced back to a very early period. 
For instance PJmni 1 refers to “mgara, pura, grama, kheta, ghosa, kttla, 
suda, sthala , karsa, lira, rupya y kaccha , agni, vaktra, garta, (all these 
used as an uttarapada in forming place-names)^ paldda, (meaning straw, 
weeds), anna, vaha, hrada, prastha, and kantha, supposed to be a Stffea 
name for f a dty* ” 

Yet in different parts of Gujarat and Kathiawad certain endings 
predominate, for example vasaya in N. Gujarat, and sthali in 
Kathiawad. 

That although these endings denoted originally a part of land, en¬ 
closure, a part of the village etc,, either because these places had grown 
up or the endings had become part of the name itself, a second suffix, 
grama, was added on to these names. Till about the 13th century these 
endings persisted. With the advent of Muslim rule a number of old 
places came to have new name ending in pur a, or pur a, or totally new 
places arose bearing such endings. 

Antiquity of places as well as new cultural forces were reflected in 
the names themselves. Whereas in the older names the percentage of 
names of deities and persons was not much, a fairly large number 
being after trees, lakes or ponds, some after animals, the new place- 
names were mostly after persons or deities such as Siva (Makddeva), 
Rama, Hanuman, or later forms of Visffu {Ranachkod etc). This shows 
how gradually the cult of personal gods as well as the tendency to 
perpetuate the memory or eulogise an individual by naming a place 
after him grew. This tendency though natural has been a characteristic 
feature of Gujarat and Gujardus, as even a cursory census of names of 
houses owned by Gujaratis and Deccanis in Bombay, Ahmadabad, 
and Poona, would show. The Gujaratis being a largely business com¬ 
munity incline to be more materialistic, and cannot think except 
in terms of money and their family, particularly the person who is 
supposed to be a fortune bringer, whereas the Deccanis can think of 
such abstract and idealistic names as Ardhavirdma, Samddhi, for their 

1 Agiiawala, JVPRS, XVlj 42-44. 
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houses. To a Gujarati even a small cottage is a Dhana or Manekmahal 
or prdsdda, and large house a ‘nagar, 1 

Some of the older place-names as Kaccha, Bharukaccha, SJbjrtnati, 
Ddnganca have shown how characteristic they are of the physiography 
of certain regions of Gujarat. Whereas a further investigation into the 
names indicative of tribal migrations and colonisation would throw 
light on the ethnic composition of the population. 

Names such as Vahichar have revealed the true antiquity of certain 
cults now prevalent in Gujarat. 

Botanical and zoological names are few. This is not surprising 
considering the fact that though most of Gujarat is a rich alluvial 
plain, it cannot boast of a luxurious vegetation, except where special 
efforts are made to plant trees. So whatever names of trees inscrip¬ 
tions have provided are fairly representative of the botanical wealth 
of the country. Some more names of other trees will be had when 
place-names of the wooded regions of Southern and Central Gujarat 
will be studied. Inscriptions do not mention them because perhaps 
these areas did not directly fall within the then urban and rural ex¬ 
pansion. 

Gujarat zoology has nothing special to offer except perhaps the lion, 
whose name or of a person bearing such name, is probably enshrined 
in Simhapura or Sihor on the south-east coast of Kathiawad, whereas 
in Vaggdchhii or Vydgrdsa in Central Gujarat seems to be enshrined 
the tiger, even now found roaring in the forests of Rajpipla and other 
eastern regions of Gujarat. 

The study of place-names alone thus gives us a glimpse of Gujarat: 
the land, and the people, and their cultural and physical environment. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF NAMES PROPER 

(A) NAMES AFTER deities 

(1) General Deiili-gratm, Dculi-rorfif, Devnil-grdma, Deva-cagara. 

(2) Vcdie Gods 

(a 1 ) India if from lodra. Insird-tmiia, Va.ro /taka'? (N, of India), 

(b) Varttpa Vararta~vdtld(?) t Varurta-lamtakiyapadra (?) 

(j) Visrti i Satyapura (N. of Vippt) as Satya-A'arava/w(?) S.K.P. 1136, 


(4) Siva 

sesodevati-grattui} Varnana-slhn.li 1 Vdmana-puift, Maiakatan- 
grdma ( ?) {mdtaj a name of VisriNj M.W. 613). Tdladkiwia (Baln- 
rdmrft M<W< 445)+ 

Siv^iyd^Td/fia, Somek'tirfi-pattma. (Deva-nagara). Slambha- 
itrikal Kdihrii?) (cf. Kdlhali, MW. 281) Kidatoda (cf Kuhh, a 
name of S 'wa* M.W, 297 . Ghautdpatti [Ghania y 3 name of Siva. 
Ghanta y a name of attendant. Af. It". 375). Ghanwfdna-grdnm ¥ 

Ghutisdij perhaps a local name of Bka 7 where later VframivarJs 
temple was built, or the old temple was so called. 

Afuwfa-stJiak (Munda, applied to give* MW S22). 

(5) Siirya 

Suryaja t Modk^rd (cf. Murid dr a * n. of a place where the Sun is 
worshipped. MW. S22). Bhdnmra (BMskar f is it from Bhds&ara} 
PK Bhakkam. V. iSj 

(6) Candra 

CandrdvatL Caridrapuifir 

(7) Goddesses 

Vifluft consort Lakpni 

ImtilS (Indira . MW. 164). 


(B) NAMES AFTER MEN AND WOMEN 


(i) GeneraJ 

(after general designation). 

Rdjapurii Rdjasiymij Rmidvddd, RdrteIoya t 


(2) Personal 

Anahilla-pataka, AsdpaBi, Bhqjuyd, Dhavalakka, Hdmsalapttrti, Maha-Hdmsala- 
puro, Lildpum, Sondavasatia, Prasanna-pura (?), Rupdptcra, Sahaja^fosann, 
5dJiilavddd t Sahkkiittapura, Sdkli , Sihaka, Sfmaka, VemfpoiammakiyapaJra- 
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tC) NAMES AFTER TRIBES OH PEOPLES OR GROUPS OF PEOPLE 

(1) Tribes or Peoples 

Ahiram, Ddsayaja^ Gutja ream p tpsh , Hartdaudra, Rir&takupa* Mahimsaka t 
Aiahisdndy iMuttdasikala f Natdiih\ SanJ^sara (?1, Samjera, Tdladhiaja. 

(2) Groups &* Professions 

BdmbhanavdJdj BrahmapifrU BrhaT7idtia 2 Qjmydvdddj Dhtrf Jt ’USana-grd'ma , Knm- 
bcdha^Kuldvasana^ Kumbkdr&iaka LtmJd~vasafta t MdlakalariQ) 

(3) Spirits etc. 

Bhuharda {Bhvtvxkfa)(}) f Sclera (N. of a serpent demon), 

(D) NAMES AFTER TREES, FLOWERS, REEDS AND GRASSES 

(1) Trees 

Nilachhd (Nilki)={i) Dark Leaves. (2) Date Tree. 

Sdht-grdma h 

Varanavdfd (pwram—Aivattha tree], 

Vatfastrra. 

Tdtadhvaja. 

(2) Flowers 

PhuteanL 

(3) Reeds Grasses 

Darbhdvatl (Dabh&i). 

Gurtildiika (1) Gundd? a kind of reed, 

[2) Guftdaka f dust, powder, 

Itild ha —n kind of grass., a structure woven from it, 

Karlra (1) a kind of bamboo. 

(2) a thorny plain growing in deserts and fed upon by camels, 

(3) a cricket 3 grass hopper, 

Kadd kadd, straw, 

Kdsahrada Kata, a species of grass succhanim. 

Kdsa> a kind of root. 

Nadduhtadogika (Ndifol). 

NatdiilL 

(4) Food Grains 

Ddngariid ( Ddngarzm), Da tig an, Di/tgan 7 

Kadd (Kadd)} the stalks of various sorts of pulse. 

Karnbafkd (Kambai% Kambtika, the husk of rice, 

Khtirijohaka (Kharytuka\ a treacle* or molasses, cane sugar. 

Masdra (r) A kind of lentil* (a) a pillow* (3) a harlot, 

(E) NAMES AFTER FOODS AhYD DRINKS 

Dadhinmimodiy Dadhipadta (Ddhad) y Dudhukhrf, Ksdrvd (KMrm\ 
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(F) NAMES AFTEK SITES 

(a) Natural Physical Features, (tv Artificial. 

(a) Godrahaka (Gaik™), 1 

Gu^kawda (l) Gurttha, to make dusty, 

(z) Tkii, a low type of horse, 

C3) Crafty. 

(4) 10 OflCiOSe, 

ltd (i) earth, {2) flow (3) speech, 

Kdiahrada-grfirtta, Ndgasdrikd^ ;> Navasdri, Phulasara, Prajharikd, 
Samadhiala (Junction* boundary, crevice), Sangairsakhetaka (Sankh&M) 
Sum era [sa&da — a group of trees, plants, woods, thicket), 
VaJasara* 

£b) Artificial 

Aifgatiavoda — a court yard (df, Gujarati 4 * at* (a) po)* 

Itild a grass structure, 

Tcra$grdma=TQW$d (t) □ mound near a bathing place. (2) an arch. 
Uwtama (Utwa) — uta — leaves* grass. 

utaja — a but made of leaves, a house in general. 

(G) Names after Birdss Animals 

(a) Birds Kutali, kurala, an ospray. 

(b) Animals Undira fUdra or Undra) (?) (Eludura = rat). Vmfauyd (Urma)? 

(camel?). 

( e) Ndgasdrikd. 

(H) Names after Articles of Trade Metal etc 
Barnyard Kdmbati, 

(I) Names after Events 

(a) Place-names after Auspicious or Pleasant Events 

Aithorn (Arthapura ?)* Ammdapura^ Ananda-nogora* Bhadranaka 
(Bhardnn), Dhanora (Dhauapura?)* Kdliydnd (Kaliana), Margate* 
pura (Mangrol), Rmgrdma v — Rai (1) barking, noisy. 

(ii) richj prosperous. 


1 The word Godhara [Godhra) occurs in Kumaun and Garhwal to mean a astern, a 
spring with a masonry duct. S. K. C, 
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PRE-CAULUKYAN PLACE-NAMES 

L NAMES OF PERSONS; (a) Names of Dritics, 

(b) Names of men 6* women, 
fa) Names after Deities 


Gurjjara 

Kdydvatdra (Korean ?) Kdydrahatm & Kdydeurohana 
Manndlha. 

Gdhiimdna 

Rdstmkuia 

Caul. Ldta 

Ndndjpun. 

Arjujiadetpigrdma. cf. Arjuna H + of lndra. Af. W. 90. 

LitigaraJdgikd (gafikartafoo) 

Lifigavatastva 

Viltiivar (Bdesvara), BilirDar^ N. of a place for pilgrimage 
perhaps w H r, for Bshtfkxtra, 

Biiva (later also Vilva* M.W. 932,) 

Maitraka 

S fcabhdgapxra^mmya. 


S’ivatrdtaijja. 

(b) Names after Men and Women 


Kntaccuri 

Bharafeaccha (EL VI. 297 ; Baraka name of prince. Name of a 
country or a people, Mbh. M.W, 74 S. 

SdFigdTimsfrhka 

Gurijara 

{EL X, 272 ). 

Akrun&urti (//I, XIII. 82 ; XIII. Bi, 87 , 88 , 115 ; IA, V, U 4 , 
IA, VIII. 61 ; VII. 183 ; XIII. 86 ; 115 . 

Cdhatfiana 

Rdstrakuta 

Bhrugithacc/ia El, XII. 202 . 

Ankuksvara IA, XIII. 69 . 

Bharukaccfra IA, V. 14 % XII. 185 . 

Maitraka 

Fiarsapura 

Bharukaccha IA, XV. 338 . 

Tdpasapallihd. 


II. NAMES AFTER GROUPS OF PEOPLE : PROFESSION 


Rastrakufa 

(i) Brahma?m pa! tikd . 

(ii) -do- in Mahhakavhayu, 

Troikutaka 

Purahitapalhkd L 


NAMES AFTER TREES, FLOWERS, REEDS AND GRASSES 


(A) After Trees 

* 

Traikulaka 

Kataciuri 

Amraka-grdma 

(worship of Kumarf or Durgd, when a girl between 
10 and 12 years old is placed on a pedestal as the goddess’s 
representative and fed with offerings made to the idoL Af IF.292 
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Gurjjara 

Jtmbusara 

Sampadraka^ The Sam tree. 

Guj-CdL 

(Tathd) Umbara, 

Jambutara 

StuRtpadrtn ft& 

RaUrnhuta 

Amb'jpdftikdj Au?hdkdgrdtm> Jambusara, Jamhusarika , Kdpitha, 
Kapiitha s 'on which monkeys dwell 11 . 

Pippalachdm 

¥ add availi 

Vatanagam 

Vmaparfraka 

Vadap&dmka 

Vavuldfa-grdma 

Calukyas of Lata 

(i) the sacred Fig tree, (u) a kind of bird. 

\ Vdia, the Banyan or Indian Fig Tree. 

{Baboolgrdma). 

Vatapadra 

Vtlshrara. 

Miirtrtika 

Lingarafaifvc 1 (Lingdd). 

Kadambapadraka. Pippaterwnkhdri( ?) 3 gamipadraka Udcmbara- 
gahvara (See Umbara above), Vtiiadraha t Vatogdrtia 9 Vaia- 
Vaiapratyaktiy Vatmthali. 


(B) AFTER FLOWERS AND FRUITS 


Gurjjara 

Rdnrakuta 

Fruit 

Gurjjara 

gimapadra 

Kdrsftftt-vasakikd. (Marne of an. enemy of Indra, At. IF. 354), 

Phalahavadra (Phalod) 


(C) AFTER REEDS AND GRASSES 


Rdjtrafatfa 

Kosadroha T Kasahrada. 

Maitrafca 

|" =■ Kasaundra 

Kdf&firada. 


(D) AFTER FOODS CRAINS 

Taniiuitipadraka, Taitdula (grain after thrashing and winnowing, 
esp, rice, 

Tandii}ikairama t N. of a Tfrtha. M. IF". 432. 

(E) AFTER FOODS AND DRINKS 


Gurjjara 

Maliraka 

K^ramra, 

SorkdrdpaAraka. 
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(F) AFTER SITES 

fa) Natural, (bj artificial, 
a - ! Natural —Lakes and Ponds. 


Tvatku^ika 

San til la 

Gtiqjara 

Guj.CJL 

Kmiiyasiaddhasarikd 

Pdmikrarfa, 

Ksirasara 

Niwasdrikd 

Maitraka 

RmtraMia 
(b) Artificial — 

Hasrihradaks, jambusara, Kdi^hrada, Madasara. J aiahroda, 
Kmadr dhoti J Kdiahrnia % Lingatuddgikd^ NJgasdrikd. 
KdftfhinbmhpUj Kdsthjpurh 


(F) NAMES AFTER BIRDS, ANIMALS ETC, 
Gurjjara Kukkiittimliikil. 


Maitraka 

KMMrdmka, Kukkura, a dog, a despicable nun of misted ca^tc, 
name of a people* Mbh, ii. 1872 , 

Kukkufj —A wild cock, an onnmaEOpqe word imitating the 
cock's cry; the plant Manilla; the ofB ring of a Xisdda by a 
$udra woman; name of a pot herb. 

NAMES OF ANIMALS 
Maitraka 

Sim Aj/vM'il-pachaka 

Simhapura ( Sibor) 

Rdffrakufa 

Vagghdwha {Vdghodia) 
f \'dgkftfm Vaghas 

Vordhagrdma (Vargaon 1 

Ndg&sdrikd. 


(G) NAMES AFTER ARTICLES OF TRADE ETC. 


Rdstmkuta 

Gurjfara 

Kdrpatovdtnjyu (Rapid van j 

Lohigakaksa* 

Smarya-patii 

Eajfmkuta 

■hIch 


(H) NAMES AFTER EVENTS (AuspMflUS) 


Katttfcuri 

Moirmka 

Gurjjara 

Rdurakufii 

Guj.CdL 

A rmndiipiffa 

/l nandtipirra 
&rdddftikd+ 

Hats a pur a 

Vijaj^-Anirudd hap Lira 

Vijaylpura, 


IX. PLACE NAMES AFTER CUSTOMS AND PRACTICES 
Kataccuri KumdrivadaQ. 
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Lecture IV 


HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL ETHNOGRAPHY 

Cultural significance of personal names is ihe theme of this lecture. 

. I have already pointed out how even our present day names arc signi¬ 
ficant, and their study to a future student of the 20th century culture 
will reveal the various factors—political and cultural—which are 
current during our time. Work of such a type dealing with the early 
peoples of Gujarat or any part of India has not been done. Though 
the works on Indian castes are many, perhaps a legion as M.M. Kane 
thinks, still the major works may be classified into ihe following groups. 

Surveys of Castes and Tribes 

Dr. Ghurye has shown that as early as the 4th century b. c., Meges- 
thencs, the Greek ambassador in the court of Candragupta Maurya 
was struck by the caste system in Indian social organization. Since 
then it has been drawing the attention of travellers, administrators, 
and students of literature. But “the application of the sociological 
method to the explanation of caste, he,, « systematic attempt to eluci¬ 
date the genesis and growth of the institution of caste, by a ■ ompre- 
hensive study may be said to begin with the works of Denzil Ibbetson 
and J, C. Nesfield.” These works were published in 1SS4 and 1885 
respectively. Earlier still we had the works of WILSON on Indian Castes, 
and S herring on Hindu Tribes and Castes, Thus we have in the last 
50 years, due to the efforts of these and other scholars like CttOOKE, 
RrsLEv, Russel, Thurston, Rangachariar, Anantakrishna Iyer, and 
E nth oven, fairly good accounts of the castes and sub-castes of the Pan- 
jab, North-Western Provinces, Bengal, the Central Provinces, South 
India, Mysore and Gujarat. Whereas these are mostly records of the 
existing castes, RlSLEY, Ghurye, and CrOOKe also based their conclu¬ 
sions on the anthropological measurements of some of the castes and 
sub-castes, particularly of Bengal, This work is now followed up to 
some extent by the Census Commissions. 
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Correlation of these materials with the old literary accounts has been 
attempted by Senart, Ghurye and others, while Weber, Retear, 
Ddtt, Rag and Kane have traced the development of the caste 
through early Vedic literature, Sutras, Snir/is, Dharmafastras, and later 
Nibandhakaras. 

Inscriptions as dated,genuine,sources of ethnographical material were 
recognized by early epigraphies. Occasional references to these were 
made by Fleet, Buehler, and Kielhorn, but more by D. R. Bhan- 
darkar who propounded several theories. Ghurye and Kane have also 
made some use of the epigraphlc material in their works. But so far 
there has been no attempt to study the inscriptions of a region from 
the earliest historical times to the modem with a view to collating 
the purely ethnographical material and personal names and correlate 
these with the existing data, 

I have not been able to do the work of correlation (of the epigraphlc 
and the modern) as it should be done. This is for want of modern dtta. 
Since the publication of Enthovin’s Tribes and Castes of the Bombay 
Presidency, the School of Economics and Sociology have undertaken 
a few regional studies. These include "Social and Ethnic Study of 
the Chitpavan Brahmins, "The Vadnagara Brahmins of Gujarat,” 
"the Dasa Srimali Jains of Kathiawad” and two or three aboriginal 
tribes in the Presidency'. 

Nature of EpigraphLc Material 

I am not attempting anything of this kind. My object is to present a 
study of the material collected from inscriptions which will be useful 
for any future study of the present-day castes in Gujarat. The material 
presented by the inscriptions is neither exhaustive nor of a uniform 
nature for all the periods. 

For about 800 years, from 300 ». C.-500 a. [>,, the inscriptions 
give nothing but the names of rulers, and very rarely of those of the 
ruled. Subsequent inscriptions—those of the Tra.kutakas and Kaiac- 
cilris —mention besides names of kings some details about the Brahma)ui 
donees. 

Things improve with the Gurjjara, Cdhtkya, Rdstrakiita, Maitraka, 
and Parmma records. Herein we get more details about Brabnanas: 
theirs and their fathers 1 names, their Gotra and Vedic Sakha and the 
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place from which they emigrated, called Vinirgata in inscriptions, 
and the place where they had settled down (nhdsita). 

Very few names of Brdhtnmas occur in the later Caulukya inscrip¬ 
tions, but they contain names of ministers and other residents of the 
realm, which give some insight into the names of people other than 
Brahmanas. Since we cannot complain about the epigraphical material 
we have got to make the best me of it possible. 

Names proper and the suffixes, upapada as Panini terms a suffix, 
have a special significance in the cultural and ethnological evolution 
of Indian castes. 

Naming of Children 

In India, as is well known, names are not given, except in ultra¬ 
modern families, to new-born children haphazardly, There is a whole 
ceremony attached to the naming of a child, called ncbnasariiskararjm 3 when 

(i) the child is given a name after a particular rdsi beginning 
with a certain letter, 

(ii) among certain Gujarati castes by father’s sister, called fhoi> 

(iii) so many days after birth. 

This is nor a new-fangled thing, but that its roots go back to Rgvedic 
times has been very well shown by Kanl 1 . He has pointed our how the 
original practice underwent certain modifications from time to rime 
and which arc noted in the literature of that period. Unfortunately 
these respective literary sources cannot be so well dated r or their 
provenance fixed as those o! the inscriptions with which we are dealing. 
So by a comparison of the epigraphical data with the literary, we may 
at least fix the latest date and the areas in which the customs and prac¬ 
tices described in literature were followed. It would appear from Kane’s 
study that the literary data about naming falls into three or four dis¬ 
tinct periods. 

The first is the Vedic period, embracing the evidence from the Rgveda 
downwards to all the Brahmanas and Upamsads, 

The second is the Sutra period, a period when the various Grhya 
Sutras came into existence and laid down rules for Jdtakarma t naming, 
marriage, etc. 

1 “ Naming of a child or a periem ", I HQ, XIV (1938), 224-44. 
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The third may be called the Stttrti and the fourth post -Smrii period, 
the last ending about 1300 a. d. 

Vedk Period 

In Vcdic period it would appear that a man had at least two names. 
One of these was supposed to be secret (guhya), known to the parents 
only. Instances of persons having three or four names are also found. 
No details as to what and how these names arc to be given are pres¬ 
cribed. But an analysis of the various examples would show that 

(i) Usually a person in Vcdic literature is referred to by two 
names. One of them was 

(a) his own name, and the other cither 

(b) his gotra name, or 

(c) patronymic or sometimes (rarely) mammy mic 

(ii) at times when three names arc mentioned, either one of these 
is his own name, the second his mksatra name and the third was given 
for his performance of a sacrifice, or the first was a person’s ordinary 
name, the second a derivative from his father’s name and the last 
derived from his gotra. 

Very few instances have been noted in which any of these names is 
directly after a Vedic deity', like Indra, Varum, Pusan. For there was 
a rule that abhivddanlya names (Lc. names given to a sisya at the time 
of his upamyatta by the teacher) should be derived from deities, “From 
the times of Tat, S , 1 different presiding deities had been assigned to 
the naksatras”; e.g. (Krttikds had Agni, Rohipi Prajdpati, Ardrd Rudra 
etc.) 

Sutra Period 

More specific details about naming are given by the Grhya Sutras. 
From tire nature of the details given, they may be grouped into three 
classes. 

The first class represented by the Asvalayana, - and the Apastamba* 
Grhya Sutras tell us that alter or on the 10th day 

1 Tut S IV. 4. 10. Of course, in some cases more than one god is assigned to one 
jVu&famt, and different NtrftMlruf have the same gods. 

* I. 15. t and 4-9, Kane, op. at. 229. 

VI. 15. 1-3. Kane, Ibid. 
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(1) a son be given a name, beginning with 

(a) a sonant, semi-vowel in the middle, and visarga at its 
end, and consisting cither of 2 or 4 syllables: 2 for firm 
position, 4 for spiritual glory. 

(b) the first part of the name being a noun, the second pan 
a verb; 

(c) another name after a naksatra, which was to be secret. 

(2) a daughter be given a name of uneven syllables. 

In the second das', we have Hmiyakeit , 1 Bhdradvdja,- Gobhila, :i 
S'ankkayana,* Batidhayana,-' Khadira^ and Mdmiva . 7 

According to some of these a secret name may be given at the time 
of birth, and the other after to days, 12 days, too days or a year. This 
latter, according to the Gobhda, must be a word ending in a kri termi¬ 
nation and must not be taddhita, Another name is given at the upa- 
nayana by the teacher. This must be derived from a deity, or a nak- 
satrn , or his gotra. (II. 10,21). 

The Mdnavc ddinkely lays down that the name should not be 
* directly that of a deity. 

The girl’s name, Gobhila and Aldttava specify, should end 
in dd. 

The third class consisting of Par afar a* and Baudhdyamya Grhya 
Se$a Sutra , 9 besides laying down that 

(i) ( ndtnakaratia should be on the 10tit or 12th day, 

•M one name after uaksatra, and the second at upartayatiuj 
add that a Brahmdnd’s name should end in sarman, 

Ksatriya's —do— varman 

Vaisya's —do— gupta 

S udra’s —do— bkrtya or ddsa. 

IL 14. 10-15, Kans, Ibid. 232. 

1 L 26. Ibid. 

1 II. 7- rs; II. 8 . 14-16; il 10.21. Ibid. 230. 

* Sutra 267. I. 24. 4-6. Ibid. 233. 

1. 24. Ibid. 231, 

' II. 2.30-31; 3.6 arj 10-12 and 4.13. Ibid., 231. 

L 18. 1-2. Ibid. 233. 

* I. 17. Ibid. 23 2. 

* I. II. 4-1B. Ibid 334. 
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A girl’s name should have an uneven number of syllables and have 
a taddhiia suffix, or end in a long vowel. 

Lastly the Vdrdha-Gfhvtt-Sfitra 1 lays down that a father’s name 
should be avoided and a girl’s name should not be after a river, tmk- 
sairo , the moon, the sun, Pusan or should not be a name ending in 
raksita or daita preceded by the name of a deity. This latter in junction 
is also found in Mam.- I should not be surprised if this injunction 
was intended to stop the practice started by new converts to Buddhism. 
For among them, as evidenced by early inscriptions, such names are 
found. 4 

In Pantnt's time names after nakjatras were common, as is evident 
from the rules he lays down. * 

Thus the Sutra literature Itself shews a development of the Naming 
formulae, indicative of and reflecting perhaps the changing social 
fashion. Why amt of what exact period we shall investigate later. 

Snirti Period 

“Manu omits,” as Kane has tersely pointed out, "all these elaborate 
rules about giving a name in the case of males, makes no reference to 
the tiaksatra name or abhividaniya given to a boy, but gives two simple 
rules: 

1) The name of a Brahnana should be indicative of a 
mahgaia ; of a Ksatriya strength, of a Vajiya wealth and of 
Sudra lowness. 

2) To the name of a Brdhmana an upapada (suffix) should be 
joined indicating iarman (happiness or blessing); of a king an 
upapada connected with protection; of a Vaiiya indicating 
prosperity and of a Sidra indicating dependence or service. 

Manu thus seems to enlarge upon the Pardsara and Baudhdyaniya 
Grhya Sutras about the upapadas, and adds new facts about the name 
proper. 

1 ill 1-3. ibid., 233. 

* m. 9. ibid. 

See Sakkaua, 1 'Cultural Significance of Personal Naim* in the Inscriptions of 
Dcccan” liDCRl, 3. 349-91. 

* IV. 3, 34 36, Kane, op. du 236. 

IHQ, ic 3 S, 23 $- 
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Nibandha Period 

Centuries later the Mtidksard, a commentary on the Ydjtlavalkya 
Smrfi quotes Sattkha, who says that a father should give a name con¬ 
nected with a family deity. 1 * 3 

Lastly we should note the practice advocated by mediaeval works on 
jfyatisa. According to it “each of the 27 naksatras is divided into 4 
padas, and to each pdda of a naksatra a specific letter is assigned (e.g. 
cii, ce, cu, and la for the 4 pddas of Ah'inl from which a person born in 
a particular pdda of Aivmi was called either Cuddmani, Cedisa , Colesa 
Laksmana "- Though this practice is disapproved by a late work like 
DJiarntasindhu (1790 A. d.), it survives among some of the Gujarati 
castes, where names are given after letters of the person’s rdsi . a 

The inscriptions provide dated evidence. When this s compared 
with the above type of evidence we can at once note the changes in 
social fashions, its adherence to the .Sus/ru or canonical and the latest 
date for the literary evidence. 

In discussing this material period by period, or dynast)' by dynasty. 
I would first take up the names of the members of different dynasties 
themselves, and then of other people mentioned in inscriptions. 

Names of Members of Royal Families 

The Girnar edicts of Asoka have to be left out completely, as they 
do not mention any names pertaining to Gujarat. But of the rulers 
over Surdstra during this period a reference is made in the inscription 
of Rudraddman. These rulers (a governor or viceroy, rdstriya) of 
Candragupta and Asoka were respectively Vaisya Pttsyagupta and 
Yavana Ttmspha. Pusyagitpta, who is definitely called a Vatiya, might 
be some relative of Candragupta. In chat case it would show that he 
too did not originally belong to a Ksatriya family. Vistiu Parana gives 
gupia as a Vaisya suffix. But since Tusdspha is definitely an Iranian 

1 Ibid, 235. My colleague, Dr. travail Karve, kindlv informs me ih'it this practice is 
followed in Mabardiftra. Thus, ani^ng a Kiiimarkar iT&mily, all boys are named slier 

Siva. 

3 IHQ t XV, 238, 

lx would appear that this practice was known in Mjhxrdtf r x in ihe i xih-i2th century. 
For £n Tfitiwsvarn In his Jfkmekmrii while sine tup The praises of god Gampaiiy jc the 
beginning of Adhydyu 17* say* that his (god*sJ RdJmdmvn was Manna. 
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name (cf. Visfdiva (Hvasiaspcs), and Caispii (Teispes) the names of 
Darius' {Daruyava (h) us) father, and great grand-father respectively) 
it would either mean that the term ‘Yavana* was applied to all foreigners 
from beyond the northwest frontier, or that Tusdspha, though originally 
an Iranian, and retaining this characteristic name, had become a natura¬ 
lised Indian. 

Why should a Yavana—Greek or Iranian—be put in charge of Surd- 
stra by Aiaka ? The explanation is to be found in the fact that just 50 
years previous to the Maury an occupation of Surdstnt, parts of north¬ 
western and western India, including perhaps Sind and Surastra, were 
under the hegemon)' of the Iranian emperor Darius and his successors. 
Either a number of Persians or Iranians had come and settled down in 
these newly conquered or controlled territories and so an Iranian was 
sent down as their governor or merely an Iranian was appointed to this 
new province. When the Maury as conquered Surdstra they found for 
some reasons, necessary or convenient, to continue this practice. 
Viewed under this political background, the term ‘Yavana’ might more 
probably connote any northwestern foreigner and not necessarily an 
Ionian Greek. 

It has been shown 1 that the governors during the subsequent dynasties 
— S aka Ksatrapas and Guptas—viz, Supiidk&a and Paniadaua and 
Cakrapdlita respectively were Iranians. Cakrapdlita means 'one pro¬ 
tected by the disc (bearer)’, i.e. devotee of Visnit, a name adopted 
after this person became a Vaisnam (Hindu). But his father’s name 
Parnadatta yields no sensible meaning, and seems to be “an Indianj- 
zarion of an Iranian name Farna-c/dta, which representing an old 
Iranian name Xvarenoddta, would mean ‘created by Majesty’; a name 
of the same type as Ahura-ddfu.” Such a long tradition of no less than 
700 years of Iranian rulers over Surdstra, if really true, might imply a 
settlement of Iranians somewhere in Kathiawad. And Dr, Mon 
Chandra- has rightly suggested that we should search for this in the 
Junagodh State. For aught we know, the descendants of Tusdspha, 
Siwisdkha, Parrjtadatta, and Cakrapdlita might still be surviving! Of 
course under some Indian names. For the names themselves are after 
the Hindu gods— Rdrttikeya and Vipiu. 

■ See J. Chakpektier JRAS , , 1928, 904-5. 

- b'Jgari-PrMdritii PafrUtd, Vikraira Saxmai 2000, 1K4. 
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Ksatrapa 

The names of tbsKsatrapa rulers themselves show how gradually they 
were Indianizcd and the religions they professed or patronized, and were 
popular during their period. We are explicitly told that they were Sahas* 

The name of the first ruler Castana is purely non-Indian, whereas 
the names of the subsequent rulers, about 29 in all, have cither the 
first or second or both parts of their names in Sanskrit. 

The first parts of the name arc either 

i) after the name of a deity—Rudra, 

ii) after a name connoting victory, glory, valour, {Jaya, 
V~ra, Yasoddtnd or Vijaya-sena). 

iii) After a name connoting virtue— Satya-ddman, 

iv) —do— dominion—e.g. Prthm, and Visva. 

The second part has either 

(i) ddman 7 (ii) siihha, (iii) sena, (iv) ghsada (or fri). 

Rudra as the first member of their names suggests that all these rulers 
at least were either devotees of Rudra, or patronized the cult of this 
god. Names of other deities— Visnu for instance—are conspicuous by 
their absence, unless Satya, appearing twice stands for I’Am?/, one of 
whose epithets was Satya. 1 

The rest of the first members of the narcos together with the second 
parts show that these foreigners had adopted names which would befit 
their war-like profession and wanted them to be or were regarded as 
Ksatriyas. For the suffixes sena and simka have been included in die 
works assigned to the pre-Christian era as suffixes applicable to names 
of Ksatriyas only. 

The suffix daman though Sanskrit or Sanskritized is rarely met in 
earlier or later literature and epigraphs and seems to be part of the 
original §>aka name. Though Konow has taken it to be a Sanskrit name, 
it may have been originally derived, as RapsOn- has pointed out, from 
the suffix dames . :t The only Indian names which I can recall are those 

* This epithet is supposed to be late. 
a Rafsdn* CAA . Introduction, p. c* 

Daman is common in Bengali; it has given a surname in modern Bengal. Surnanies of 
castes other than the Brahmana were mostly the second cfcmcms in compounded aam.-s i 
e g. gupta* datta t adUyQj or ofcd, dm, can fra T candu 3 dh^ra. pdhtx , etc. We have daman 
in two forms—the Sanskrit ddma t dam and the proper NIA form da ( 3 T), anglicised as 
Dawn- S. K. G 
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of Suddmd, a friend of Srf Krpia, and of Kfsna himself. If, however, 
the word daman is Sanskrit, it must have been used in the sense of 
“connection with, tie with, i.e, devotee of Rudra, Satya, Simha etc.,” 
an application of the word which seems to have died out later. 

This knowledge derived from the names of S'akaKsatrapas of Surastra 
and Malwa is in general accordance with what we can gather from 
monuments and coins, and early literature. Though other Brahmanic 
faiths wire current, that of Siva was the most popular and widespread. 
And among his names and forms Rudra and Siva were most common, 
and the names of his son Suvisdkha, Skanda or Kami hey a, 1 but not so 
much Sambhu or Maiiefa. So far none of the early inscriptions, even 
from other parts of India, mention these names. Next came Vipiu 
and other Vedic gods, Varma and Vasma> and names of constellations 
etc. and the non-Aryan names in Ndga and Sarpa. Those who had 
embraced Buddhism or Jainism adopted names showing devotion to 
Buddha, or the Buddhist triad, and Jaina Tirthahh&as. And it appears 
that at least one of the Ksau apa rulers, the second son of Rudmsimha /, 
viz., Sahghadamarij took to Buddhism, as the word sahgha implies. 

Gupta 

The names of the Gupta kings, Skandagupta and others have already 
been commented upon showing their partiality for the war-god Skanda 
or Kdrttikeya. 

TriiifculaJui 

Names of only three Trmkutaka kings have been known viz., Indra- 
datta, Dahrasena, I'ydghrasena. Ordinarily daft a - is not a miIIIx which 
is applied to names ofKsatriyas. And as this—perhaps the first member 
pff the family—-is not supposed to have ruled, it is not impossible, as 
suggested by the suffix, that the family was originally non-Ksatriya. 
The name of second member, Dahrasena, does not yield a satisfactory 
sense. Dahra means 1 small, fine, thin; the cavity of the heart’ and when 


1 Jorl CilARPENTIF-R, JR AS, 1928. coi-oj. 

- The statement is made advisedly. l : or names of rulers, c.g., Bhagadaim of frtif- 
jvotha, do have this suffix. But in oil these cases, it is worth inquiring into the original 
Varya of the'family. 
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compounded with t agni s is said to stand for Agastya in a former 
birth. 1 

Katflccuxi 

Each one of the names of three Katacalri King ^Krsnartiya, Sankara- 
gmiii, and Euddharaja, as the first member of their names suggests, 
would be a devotee of gods Visttu, Krpia and Siva and Buddha respec- 
tivcly. Such an eclecticism in the family is not borne out by their own 
profession of their faith. For in their inscriptions Krstjardya is said to 
be solely devoted to Pampati. But just as in these records we get the 
earliest epigraphies! allusions to Pdsupata form of Siva, so it appears 
that in the name Sankaragam we have perhaps the first epigraphkal 
mention of the name Sankara. 

Gurjjm-a 

The cultural significance of the word “Dadda” appearing thrice as the 
name of the Gurjjara Kings of Broach and the birudas (tides) Vitardga 
and Praidntaraga has already been noted by me before. 

The name “ Dadda,” “Duddd" or even “Dtidda" cannot be 'derived 
from any Sanskrit root like da. Nor are these names iburd in any 
Sanskrit or Prakrit dictionary. But it is possible that they have been 
derived from the Sanskrit Dardam , meaning a mountain, or region 
having holes or ravines. Such a region and person named after it seems 
to be implied in the names ‘Daddarapabbata’ and 'MahdJaddasa 
mentioned in the Daddara Jdtaka.* This Daddarapabbata can be no 
other than the mountainous tract of Dardistan, lying to the north-west 
of Kashmir, and south of Little Pamir. Since the river Sindhu after 
rising in the Himalayas near Tibet flowed through this country, Pdnini 
calls it Daradi SimiJnth , while prescribing the name of a river in accor¬ 
dance with its source. ;i The people of this tract, Daradas, are mentioned 
separately along with the foreign tribes which sprang up with the Yava- 
nas, Mlecchar md Sakas, from the cow Kdmadhem, according to the 


' Monies-will! AMS, Sanskrit English Dictionary t iSn?, 473. 

• Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, I, p. 1055. 1 am indebted to Dr. Kane Tor SUg 
gesting ihis derivation, 

AOKAWAfjt, “ Gcogniplucal Data in Pdnini's Affddhyayi ”, JUPHS, id, 1,19. 
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Mahdbhdrata, (a passage which is included in the Critical Edition 1 ), 
when she was being forcibly driven away from Vaiistha's dframa by 
Vihfatmtra. The derivation of the words “Dadda” etc, from a Sans¬ 
krit Darda, if accepted, wall fit in well with the theory' of the foreign 
origin of the Gurjiarav The latter might signify their nomadic habits 
and profession, the former, Daiadas or Dad da, their original habitat. 

Philologically there is nothing strange in the epithets Vltardga and 
Prasdntardga. These are perfect Sanskrit expressions. But their use in 
ordinary parlance is so rare, while with the Jains they arc commonly 
applied to their Ttrtlumkaras and others highly spiritual souls, that I 
am tempted to suggest that these epithets perhaps reveal the patronage 
of Jainism by these early Gurjjara kings. From early times we know 
that this religion flourished at Broach but these epithets, interpreted 
in this way, show incidentally its prevalence in and around Broach 
during this period, 

Calukyas 

In the names and epithets of Cdhtkya Kings of Navasdrikd, I would 
note the use of the word dsraya (Dharasraya)? Jaydiraya for the usual 
word dhara . They seem to have introduced this word and made 
their own as part of the epithet. 

Cahamana 

The solitary inscription of the Cahamnm of Broach gives six names, 
five of which deserve notice. In Maheivara anti Ham-ddman we get 
the well-known epithets of Siva. Dhruvabhafadem reminds us of a 
similar name among the Alaitrakas of Vafabhi, and both bhartr in 
Bhartrvaddha and daman recall similar first member and the suffix 
among the Sakas of Surastra and Malwa. Do these affinities in names 
point to the former common origin of these families of Western Indie, 
as it has been already suggested on other grounds? 

Ra&traku!a 

No trace of this foreign dement is seen in the names of the Rdstra- 
kuta} kings of the Deccan and Karnataka which ruled over Gujarat 


1 Adi Parva, adhyaya 175. 
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for nearly 400 years. Some members of the Rastrahuta family bore 
names and epithets such Nanna, Boddiga, Khaftiga which shows the 
Kannada influence, either due to their long contact with Karnataka or 
because they were partly or wholly of Kannada origin. 

Only one member— Sahkaragana —bears a Saiva name, while the 
names tndra, Krsna and Govinda are repeated three or four times. 
In this of course the custom, prescribed by the Sdstras of naming a 
child after the forefather’s name was followed. I shall deal with it 
in detail later. The Rdstrakutas may also be credited with giving us 
the names or epithets ending in varsa (Amogkavarsa, Akdlavtirsd), 
then the names beginning with Danti (Dmtivurmd> which remind 
us of Dantavakira of the Mahdbhdrata) and Karka or Kakka. The 
last might be a nakmtra name. Whether they have anything to do 
with the Kannada contact or not, and how far these names have left 
their mark on the culture of the region I cannot say. Among the names 
of rulers oflndia, ancient and early mediaeval, they seem to be unique 
and appear to have been given currency for the first time. None of the 
other Rdstrakuta families, rilling over parts of Central and Northern 
India have the names in varsa, though once the name Karkaraja, and 
names beginning with Nanna are found. 1 In spite of dynastic indivi¬ 
dualities, the names fall into patterns such as sena, simha, deva, dditya, 
gupta, raja, varddkam, pah, to which the names of the Rdstrakuta 
and one or two other dynasties form an exception. If they (the Rdstra¬ 
kuta names) have influenced the subsequent culture, it may be dis¬ 
covered by studying the names of present Karndfakts { Kutmadigas). 

Of the names of the few Paramdra kings, one has the name or biruda 
Vakpati, showing that much before his famous descendant Bhoja, one of 
the rulers of Malwa had this name, either because he was a literati, or 
patron of learning, a quality which descended through his family and 
burst forth in a blaze of light through Bhoja, or Vdkpati Munja. 

Laia Calmkya 

Of the six rulers of the Late Cdhtkya family, five have the suffix 
raja, and one pala , whereas the names Bdrappa and Goggt, are net 

1 See Bhanrarkar, “ Genealogical Lisa of Various Dynasties. Inscriptions of 
Northern India,” Eli SIX to XXIII, Appendix, 401-3. and Sevvei.l and Aiyangak, 
The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India. 
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Sanskrit and may yield some information on the original habitat or 
early family relations of this dynasty. 

Mai tr aka 

The names of the Maitraka dynasty of ValabM show that the family 
used the suffixes sena, stmha, and aditya, and once or twice bhatta and 
graha, of which adiiya is the most common. Has it anything to do with 
the popular tradition that Valabhl rulers were worshippers of the Sun, 
and had a yajhakimda, which was defiled and hence the family perished? 
Of course their epigraphs declare openly one king, Dharapatta {bhatta ?) 
as a devotee of the Sun. 

Capa 

1 would note only two names of the small feudatory family of the 
Cdpji at Wadhw.m. While the inscription calls them Capas, the names 
PulakeM which is definitely Kannada and Dharattivardha recall the - 
famous Puktke&s of the^Tftrwd/ijAa Cdlukyas and their crest, the Varaha, 
One wonders if this family was connected in any way with the Cdlukyas 1 

Caulukya 

Lastly we come to the Caulukyas or Solan bis. For three generations 
the suffix raja, common to contemporary Rajputana dynasties, is 
current; then comes deva. The son and descendants of Tribhtwampdla 
have the suffix pala, whereas only Jayasimha has the suffix sithha. 

Four names of the subsequent branch line called popularly Vdghela 
has the suffix diva, and one or two have mafia. The names proper 
are ordinary having nothing unusual about them, excepting Sdrahga- 
deva. This name, as one of the epigraphs shows, can be explained 
owing to the spread of Krfna cult in Gujarat. 

Names of Ordinary People 

A study of the personal names of kings has contributed certain 
information on the forms of religion* prevailing at different periods 
in ancient and early mediaeval Gujarat, Further information can be 
had on these points from the study of the names of ordinary* persons. 
These are usually donees, at limes persons who are commemorated. 
However with the exception of the few early Kfatrapa and later Caulu- 
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kya inscriptions, the inscriptions of the intermediate rulers beginning 
with the Traikutaka and ending with the Rastrakuta-Paraiiiara in 
Gujarat proper and with the Maitraias in Kathiawar—mention no 
one but the Brahrmnas and the writers and conveyors (Dutakas) of 
the grant. We thus get only a glimpse of the culture of two members 
— ByJ hmanas and the writer class—of the society. 

In the Caulukya inscriptions Brahnwnas figure less prominently; 
others, particularly the Vatfpas dominate the field. 

Ksatrapa Inscriptions 

The few Ksatrapa inscriptions give still fewer names of people, 
The earliest among them from Andhau in Cutch as well as the later 
show that endings -ila and deva, simha and bhuti. data (or f, data) 
were common in western India as they were in the Deccan. 
Perhaps it would not be wrong to say that these were some of the name- 
endings in whole India during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Among the names proper we find , Snhhila> Madana, JestavtTUy Yasa t 
Tresa (Trim), Rsabha, Bdpaka, Rudra, Praia taka and Kharapattha. 
Of these fyestha, and Rudra might be after the corresponding rnksa- 
trasRfabha was one of the favourite names at this period, but whether 
it has anything to do with the first Thihaitkara of the Jainas, it is diffi¬ 
cult to say. Bdpaka and its variant Bappaka often occur in later ins¬ 
criptions. These are said to be terms of endearments, according to 
Dr Katre and with slight variations are found in all the Indo-European 
languages. The Gujarati 'Bdpd' tor ‘father’ is perhaps directly derived 
from Bappaka. The last two names, Pmtasaka and Kharapattha, I 
cannot explain at present. 

Who were these inhabitants of Cutch and Kathiawad? Sihila and 
his two sons Madana, and RMadeoa and sister Jyetfhwird are 
said to be of Opasati gotra which might be perhaps the same as Au- 
pasava or Aupasivi, who are said to belong to the Bharadvaja family 
or group. 1 If so, the family might be a Bmhmana, But Madana’s 
wife Yasodatta, who is called a Sramatteri, came from Sremka gotra , 
This and her father’s name Sthamura seem to suggest that this tamily 
was Khatriya. 

1 See Rao, Gatra-prtTcara-mbmdtia-hitdcmdiakam (GPifK) [Govt. Oriental Library 
Scries, Mysore, 1900), 57 “»d 162 respectively. 
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Sstidpatis Bdpiiktt and Rudrabhuti wore Abhiras origin ally but 
gradually by their martial profession must have come to be known 
as Ksatriyas. Pratdsaka and his son Kharapattha claim M&msa gotra. 
I cannot trace this in any published lists of Brdhmaita gotras. 

No positive clues are given for judging the religion of these people, 
Yasodattd, since she is called a Sramarieri, might have been a convert 
to Buddhism. 

Names of Brahmanas 

The Traikutaka and other later epigraphs mention;— 

(i) the name of the Brdhmana donee; 

(il) the Veda or its sub-branch professed by the donee; 

(Mi) the gotra of the donee, 

(iv) the place whence he came (before he settled down on the 
plot of land or village granted to him). 

(v) the place where he was actually staying when the grant was 
made. 

From the first we should know:— 

(a) the types o! names that a Brdhmatta took at that period and how 
far it was in accordance with the injunctions of the S'dstras, 

(b) the prevailing religious tendencies, 

(c) some geographical and other information, if the names were 
after places, etc. 

The remaining four items should tell us what kinds of Braktrmias 
had come and settled or were newly settling down in Gujarat. In 
particular what Veda or Vedas they followed, and what their gotras 
were. And instructive should be the knowledge about the Brdhtmja 
gotras. For these, though originally 4 according to the Mafidbhdrata, 
or 8 according to Srauta and Dfiarmastliras and a little later 18, had 
multiplied into thousands according to Boudhdyana. But a comparison 
between the epigraphic and literary- material— Dharmasdstras, Niban- 
dkakaras and others, as has been already observed by Kane 1 might 
lead to some useful results. 

Starting with thzTraikufaka plates, when we for the first time get actual 
names of Brdbtmuia donees, we find that in one instance the upapada. 

1 History of Dhamasdstra, II, i, 494 
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'swum*, is affixed to the name Nanna, in the other sarma to Ndga. 

In the succeeding Kataccuri plates, the suffix ‘warn? is applied 
to Bodha and Bappa. And the one plate of Scohgamasimha has l datid 
and ‘fant&nci 1 joined to Auatiia and Prajdpati respectively. 

The Gurjjara plates give the following names proper and suffixes. 1 

First Member of the Name 


Adilya (4) 

Indra (2) 

Agni (2) 

Isvara (3) 

Bhdgi (2) 

Karkka (1) 

Bhatta (2) 

Mddhava (1) 

Bkatti (6) 

Mahadeva (1) 

Bhadra (1) 

Mahidhara (2) 

Dharma (1) 

Mdtri (1) 

Dama (1) 

Nandi 

Dhara (1) 

Pitr 

Drona (3 ) 

Rama 

Ddmodara (1) 

Rudra 

Datta (1) 

Staid 

Deva (1) 

Tapi 

Gkosa (1) 

Vata 

Gopa (t) 

Vdyu 

Govinda (2) 

Visdkha. 


Vpapada ( or Suffix ) - 

Adilya 

Garja 

Bhata 

Ndga 

Ddma 

Ravi * 

Deva 

Sarmma 

Dhara 

Sura 


Sndmi * 


In this list we can easily recognise names such as Adilya, Agni, 
Indra, Karkka, Rudra, Visdkha, Vdyu (?) as names of deities connected 
with nafoatras. Wc may call them Naksatra names. 

1 The number in brackets indicates the number of times the name occurs, 

- Except those marked with an % the rest are surnames in Bengal. S. K. C 
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Names directly after deities are Dharma, Datta, Deva, Ddmodara, 
Govinda, Isvara , Mahddeva, Nandi, and Rama, representing Yama, 
VisnU) (Krsmi}, Siva and Rama. This shows that by the ?th century 
at the latest Brdhmanas had brought into use names of deities not 
connected with any NaJqatra, but Purdmc deities, who were probably 
their Yamily-gods. 

Drona and Pity may be names after gotra and ancestors respectively. 

The name Mahidhara for a Brdbnana, suggesting power and 
suzerainty and hence fit for a Ksatriya, is remarkable. One winders 
if the name beginning with Tapi is after the river Tapi 1 (Tdpli), 

Among suffixes besides sarmma, svdmi had already come to be ap¬ 
plied to BrahmaJia names from the Gupta period onwards. But now 
we find 9 more, in which the occurrence of d<una, found in Kfatrapa 
names, may be noted. Another suffix which draws our attention at 
this period is bhata or bhatta, denoting, at this period probably, martial 
or scholarly traits, but now in Bombay usually a Brahmin of cook class. 

In Gurjjara epigraphs the names of Brahmattas have the following 
suffixes (which arc mentioned in alphabetical order). 2 


* °Aditya 

“Ilia (?) 

r Bkata 

* "Ndga 

* "Datna 

‘'Ravi 

*■ ' J Deva 

°Sar/ntnd 

* "Dhara 

* °Sura 

* “G&ja 

l, Svdmi 


Bhata or Bhatta which is one of the suffixes is also found in some 
cases as a prefix. And that is the only known instance of a prefix. 
Thus we have BAaf/a-Govinda, -Mahidhara, -Madhava, -Ndrayam % etc. 
The suffixes are appended to names such as 

Gopa- dditya Maty-bhata B hatti-ddma 

Rudra - 

Bkatti-gam Aditya-ridga 

1 Which as suggested by Dr, CHATTERJt, should have been derived from "Tapati”. 
: Those marked with an a.sterik (*) feature as non-Brahmin surnames in Bengal. 
Originally, they were the second dements of personal names; then certain families made 
a point of using certain elements regularly for a number of generations, and then these 
crystallised into surnames. S. K. C. 
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Adilya - iarnmd bidra-sura. 

Agm- 

Indra- 1 

Pitr - 

Tapi - 

Vatu - | 

Vdyu- 


There are a few names which have no suffixes. These are:—Bhadra, 
Bhattiy Drona, Ghasa, Iwar a, Nandi, Rama, S&yva, Visdkha, besides 

Abuka, Avuka, Bava or 
Vdda, Vatra (?). 

(Bhava ?), Gil aka, Karkka, Narmma, S'aila, 

In the Rdstrakfita period the following are names among which 

some can be recognised 

as mksatra and names after other deities. 

* 

P 

Nakmtra Names 1 

Aditya (3) 

Revi (Ravi ?) 

Agni (3) 

Soma 

Bit amt (2} 

Names after Deities 

Atlanta Visnu 

Ndga 

Condi (?) 

Narasithha 

Damodara 

Kesava 

Datta (?) 

Krma 

Govinda 

Kukkesvara 

Guheivara 

Lakuti 


Ddmo 
Dharma 
I tear a 
Makt 
Aditya- ravi 


dhara 


B Mgi - svdmi 
Deva - ' 
Dana- 
Drotia - 
Purmia -' 


* These are called Naktatra names, on the basis of the practice mentioned on pa^c lot. 
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1 tear a 

Mddhava 

Mahadeva 

Mahesvara 

Mdtr 


Sarwadeva 
Trivikrama 
Vistrn 
V it t!tala 
Yoga. 


The list at a glance shows, in spite of the limited nature of the evidence, 
how the fashion for naming after Puranic or family deities was gaining 
ground and the old rule, as old as the Taittirya Samhita, was gradually 
declining. 

Among the names of Vispu wc now find Ddmodara, Govinda, Md¬ 
dhava, Kesava, Krsna, Narasimha, Vifnu, Vitihala and Yoga. Perhaps 
this is the earliest occurrence of the name Vilthah, a name of Vistiu 
(< Vitffw — Vitthaid) 1 which has become very popular in Mahdrdstra, 
and among the devotees of Vallabha Satiipraddya, but which seems 
to be non-Sanskritic and Kannada in origin. 

There is a fairly large number of names of Siva, including Gtthe- 
$mra> Isvara, Mahadeva , Mahesvara, Kukkesvara and Laknti, the 
last being one of the special forms of Siva. 

Besides these names, after deities, there are a number of names, 
such as Phodihi, Durggabhaifa, Jajjuka, Jojjibha, Laila, Nema, Ncna, 
Naina, Reyyaiya, all of which I cannot explain just now. Some of them 
seem to be Kannada, as they should be, as some of the Brahrtumas 
arc from Karnataka, . 

The suffixes of this period also reflect the new tendencies. In the 
following list:— 

Adilya, Aryya, Bhatia, Caturvedi, Dvivedi, Deva, Diksita, If vara 

Kumdra (?), Sarmma, Sara, Sena, Sum, Svunti, Yamma, Iyya, 
vve find suffixes such as Caturvedi , Dvivedi, Diksita, for the first 
time,- Becoming common, they in the 20th century have been 
utilized as surnames by Brdhmaiias\ sena as a Brahmajja-suffix is rare, 
but is found before in a Kataceuri record from Gujarat. Others like 
■ yyyfl (>arva ?) seem to be purely Kannada suffixes. 

1 s. K. G. 

1 The Kannada and even the Marathi practice of taking the place-name as surname 
has been traced by Dr. D. R. Bhanuak&ar (lA, XLI (1912) 72)10 a grant ofPu!<ikefin II 
(circa, 630 a. d.), where “Umbcrkhcda” is said to be the ktilaitSma of a (Brahmana) 
Jycffhaiarmti, of Tagara. 
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Another new feature, at this period, is the use of the prefix Bhatm 
to names. Denoting a scholar—as the word professor is now* used—it 
later became a surname, just as the English word ‘Master’ has been 
beco ming in Gujarati- speaking people and ‘professor 1 might become 
among the Marathi-speaking people. 

Contrary to the injunction of one of the Grhya Sutras we find that 
there are a few names which are directly after the deities, and not 
derived from naksatras. 

The names from the plates of the Maitrakas of Valabhi have been 
arranged in the following groups: 


Naksatra Names Names after Purdgic or Family Deities 


Adilya 

Ddmodara 

Guhatrdta 

AM rtiy apt! 

Agni 

Bhdva 

Jsvara 

Pittaldvara 

Bhartu (?) 

Buddha 

Mad ana 

Rudra 

Candra (?) 

Candra 

Mahdmra 

Samba 

Mitra (?) 

Datta 

Mdir 

Sasthi 

Viidkha 

Deva 

Mitra (?) 

Skanda 

Sridhara 

Vistyii, 

Yajfia. 

Ksatriya or Vaisya type of Names 


Other Names 

Bappa 

Anahila 


Guhila 

Bhatfi 

Guhadhya 


Kikkaka 

Damd 

Chacehdrya 


NadhuUa 

Kumar a 

Gillaka ' 


Nanita 

Aladava (?) 
Stha 

Goggaka 


Saggada 

Vatrobhani 


Once again, though at least two centuries earlier, we find that there are 
fewer instances of names after naksatras. Names after other deities 
are more. But among these the names of Siva and Visnu are less than 
those in the Ra$frakuta period. 
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Among names, other than those after deities, we have to note Ksatriya 
type of names such as Bkatti, Ddma^ Kumdra, Si ha, and a number of 
non-Sanskritic names like—Gillaka, Goggaka, Kikkaka, Saggada. 
One wonders if these are in any way connected with the S'aka and other 
foreign elements in Western Gujarat. ‘Bappa’ as a Brdhmana name has 
now* been found to occur in all the three dynasties. What is it? 1 

Whereas ‘Mitra’ occurs for the first time during this period, 
Skanda which was a popular name in the early Christian era, sometimes 
compounded with Naga—h found compounded with trdta, vasu 
and bhata, and occurs in the name of a Brdhmana donee as well as a 
scribe. 

If the list of names proper is large, and different from the orthodox 
ones, the list of suffixes is indeed formidable. The undermentioned 
list includes no less than z\ suffixes. 


I." dry a 

n, 0 ilia 

bhata 

12." isvara 

3, 0 bhaiti 

13“ kula 

4. 0 bhava 

14." kumdra 

5. 0 bhadra 

15. 0 miira 

6y bhuti 

16." ravi 

7." datta 

17. 0 hinmum 

S." ghosa 

18." svdmin 

9. 0 gopa 

19,° trdta 

io. u guha 

20° vasu 

ioa,* gupta 

2i.° yaia. 


This would show that gone were Lhc days when ianmtia was sup- 
posed to be the only or one of the few suffixes applied to names ot 
Brdhmanas. Liberal interpretation was put upon Manu’s dictum that 
a Brdhmana name should have an upapada indicating happiness or 
blessing. The suffixes above listed include those indicating happiness 
(bhadra), wealth or prosperity {bhuti, vasu), fame (vow), protection 
(gopa, trdta ), and others, showing that no hard and fast distinction 
prevailed between the suffixes to be applied to Brdhmaaa, Ksatriya or 
Vaisya names. 

: According to Dr, Chattlrji, NT A Bappu^Bdp (father). 
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Their Significance 

Do these suffixes point to a general mix-up and slackness in the 
observance of Gastric rules or as has been argued by Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
DARKAR the second part—the name ending—of a name is not necessa¬ 
rily a suffix, but represented in certain cases, e.g, in the case of Ndgara 
Brdhmanas, the names of families or tribes which were incorpo¬ 
rated into the (Ndgara) Brdhmna caste, - It would be therefore interest¬ 
ing to compare our data and see how far Dr. Bhandarkar’s conclusion 
is right. 

B bandarkar's Theory 

BhandaRkar’s theory is based on the fact that three manuscripts 
of Pravar&dhyaya, one of which is dated in Samvat 1788, Vaisdkha 
Sitda 8, Bhrigu, give a list of 13 Sarmans, which were in use among the 
Ndgam Brdkrnanas, in or before Samvat 1283. 

These sarmans are:— bhava, bhuta 3 ddsa t datta, deva, ghosa, 
gupta, mitra, nanda, ndga forma, tra{a } varma. 

The Bruhmams having the suffixes mitra and trtita belong to the 
Sdrkardksaya and Gdrgya gotras respectively. All these are supposed 
to be Nagar as. 

Now from ValabM plates he collected instances where the Brdhmmas 
had these gotras and mrmans, and belonged to Anartapura or Ananda- 
ptira } a place which he definitely identified with Vadnagar, the home 
of the present-day Nagar as. 

Because of this close correspondence between the MS. data about 
Ndgaras > and the inscriptions! data, he concluded that “the Nagar 
Brdhmanas appear first in the time of the Valabht princes and that 
the 'formans' that are now, were even then current amongst them.” 

He further showed that to of these Nagar Sarmans were found as 
family names among Kayasthas in Bengal- corresponding to Datta, 
Gupta, Mitra and Deb, Mitra, Varma and Gupta, again, are known 
to be names of royal families which flourished in Eastern India, say, 
from too B, c, to 600 a. d. 

' BhandarkAH, "Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population.” /A, 40 (njn., 33, 

- According to Dr. Cttairatjt, others are found in their taUbhana forms, btn Utcsc are 
net necessarily KJytistha surnames. 
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Coupled with this the custom observed by the Nagaras while per¬ 
forming religious ceremonies to add trata, gupta etc. to [heir name, 
e.g. Ehagvanlal irate, he held that these thirteen sarmatis were not 
mere suffixes, but at least 10 of them represented the names of families 
or tribes that were incorporated in the Ndgar Brdhmaija caste. And 
that <l this seems to point to a radal identity or affinity between the 
j Kayosthas of Bengal and Ndgar Brdhmanas of Bombay Gujarat.” 

This is indeed a very important finding about the ethnological affi¬ 
nities of peoples in Gujarat, How far is it right in view of our exhaus¬ 
tive study of Brdhtnana suffixes in early Gujarat? 

Its Refutation 

It is evident that Bhandarkar had not collected all the suffixes 
from Valabhi plates. He had examined only a few plates. In our 
list only 9 out of the 13 so-called Nagar a suffixes are found. These 
are bhava, bhiiti, datta, ghosa, gapa, (if for gupta), mitra, iarman, and 
trata; the missing ones are ddsa, tianda, tidga , varma and even deva. 
And if bhuti and gapa do not stand for bbCaa and gupta respectively 
—then two more—in all seven missing Sarmans, 

Of the remaining six, sartnan is a recognised Brdhmana suffix, and 
so also is datta (e.g. Yajhadatta etc. as stock examples), whereas deva, 
ndga and sarmma in Ourjjara and deva and Sarman occur in Hast ta¬ 
bula plates. But earlier still in the inscriptions of the Dcccan the 
suxffies bhuti, ddsa , datta, deva,gopa, ghosa, gupta, iarman and varman 
were added to names. Of course w r e cannot say that these were used 
by Brdhmanas only. However these data from early and pare-Maitiaka 
inscriptions of Gujarat show that a number of suffixes regarded by 
Bhandarkar as Ndgar suffixes were current among Brahtnatias and 
others who were not from Anandapura. Only bhava, ghosa, mitra, trata, 
seem to be peculiar to Maitraka Brahmanas. Of these, only two, 
ghosa and mitra, can be compared with similar family names in Bengal, 1 
while ghosa occurs as the name proper in a Gurjjara plate. 

This detailed discussion of the comparative epigraphical data should 
show that Bhandahkak is not right in regarding the suffixes occurring in 
the Valabhi plates as definitely Ndgar Sarmans. For out of the thirteen 

1 Trata survives in a rather rare Kdyast Ati surname Id C^FT). 
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only two can be regarded as such, others being found among other 
Brdhmanas, and other people of the earlier period, whereas six sarmans 
from the list of 13 do not occur among the suffixes collected from Mai- 
iraka plates, the most important among the missing suffixes being 
ddsa> gupta, (?}, natidi and varman. 

Thus the Ndgara ethnic relationship with Bengal Kdyasthas, on the 
evidence of sarmans alone, seems to be untenable with regard to the 
MS list. It seems that the writer collected all the then existing iantiam 
among the Ndgar B rahmaiias, which has been accumulating for cen¬ 
turies as shown above and some (most) of which were used by other 
Brdhmmas as well. 

With regard to the argument about the connection of Maiiraka 
Brdhmanas with Anandapura, out of about 125 Brdhrnanas listed above, 
only 15 bear connection with Amndapura, These have the following 


gotras 

and suffixes:— 



mitra 

Sarkaraksya 

Rg 

Amndapura or Anar- 

guha 

Bhdradvdja 

Soma 

tdpura. 

irdta 


Sdnra 


mitra 

Sdrkardksi 

Rg 


datta 

Gdrgya 

Yaj. 


ghosa 

Kausaravasa 1 

Atharva 


gopa 

yy 

i) 



In all six suffixes; mitra is connected with Sarkaraksya gotra and 
Rgveda, gaha and irdia with BMradvqja and Sima, dam with Gdr- 
gya and Yajus, and ghosa and gopa with Kausaravasa and Aiharvavcda. 
Thus even if we confine our inquiry only to these Brdhntanas connected 
with Amndapura, we cannot say that all of them must have been 
Ndgaras. For Brahmattas having similar or other gotra and Veda 
and even the suffix da!la and mitra arc found among B rdhmanas con¬ 
nected with other places. So in the absence of stronger evidence 
it may be said that these 15 Brdhmaiias might not all have been Ndgaras. 

CiDtrds and Vedie Sukh^ of Brabmanas 

Who were these Brdh warns, to what gotras (families) and Vedic 
sdkhds did they belong? A consideration of their names and narac- 

1 No sudi gotra fourii ic the GPNK. There is however a gotra called KcMnri'jya. 
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endings has brought out, to a certain extent, the religious and social 
conditions of the time which had influenced them. Further consi¬ 
deration of the items mentioned above, viz. the gotra and Veda and 
the vdstavya and vrnirgaia of the donee should tell us what different 
kinds of Brdhmanas had come and settled or were newly settling down 
giving rise to Brdhmana colonies in Gujarat and which of them be¬ 
longed to the original 4 or 18 gotras, and which sdkhds of the four 
Vedas were followed. When and if this information could be compared 
with similar data collected by a survey of the present-day Brdhmana 
communities, 1 light can be thrown on the antiquity, migration etc. 
of the Brdhmana population of Gujarat, 

1 would however confine myself to a study of the inscriptional data 
leaving the collection of the present-day material and its co-ordination 
with the former (inscriptional) to a student of Sociology. 

It is indeed a pity that the earliest epigraphs which refer to 
B rdfmuajas in Gujarat supply very' few details about them. 
Inscriptions of the 2nd century B.c.—2nd century A. D. of the Sdta- 
vdhanas, Ksahardtas and Ksatrapas speak of munificent donations to 
Brdhmanas at Daman, on the Tapi and the Bands, at Prabkds and 
Jundgadh, implying thereby the existence of a flourishing Brahmana 
community practically throughout the whole of Gujarat-Kathiawar, 
as these places represent Lain, Northern Gujarat and Surastra. Of 
course the community' may have colonized in pockets at these religious 
centres, and may not have penetrated the interior, still its existence in 
fairly large numbers cannot be denied. How we wish we knew* the 
details—at least the gotra and Veda of these Brdltmanas! 

Three hundred years later the Traikutaka inscription is almost of 
a similar nature. It tells only the name, gotra and the place of residence 
(vdstavya) of the donee. Thus we know that at Kdpura, a place pro¬ 
bably in the Navasdri Mahal of the prdnt of the same name in the Bared a 
State, lived a Brdhmana, named Nannasvdt/ii of the Bhdradvdja gotra. 

The Brdhnuinas whom the Gurjjaras of Ndndipuri patronized were 
of the following gotras: 

1 As has been done by Dr, APTE and Dr. WAGH flflhe Deccan College Research Insti¬ 
tute lor two Mahamstra sub-castes, viz. the Mtidhyandina and the Deimthu Rgz&b 
BrJ/m^ruis under Dr, Kahye of the Sociology Department. 
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Bharadvaja, Cauli, Datitjdaktya, Dfiiimrayaiia, Heiriia, 1 Kdsyapa, 
Katmdhiqyat KattAka, Laksmana t (Laksmaneya ?), Muthara ,- 
Srdwtynna^ Vatsa, Vasistha, 

Out of about io families of Bhdradvqjas, 4 belonged to Kdnzw Sdkhd of 
the Yajurveda, and were settled in Jambusara, one family had come from 
Daiapum (Mandasor) and lived at Ksirasara in Gujarat. The remaining 
5 families belonged to the Kauthuma Sdkhd of the Sdma Veda and 
had settled at SirTwpadraha hav ing gone there from Jambusara. 

All the live families of the Caulis were Atharvanas of the Pippaldda 
Sdkhd and had colonised at Bherajjika from Bharukaecha. 

The Daundakiyas, about 11 families, were, it appears all of the 
Vdjoxmeya Kdnva Sakha of the Yajurveda and having contacts with 
Sirisapadraka and Jambusara. The same was true of the two families 
of the DkOmrayagas 

Of the Marita gotra and Vdjasaneya Kama Sdkhd we have a single 
family from Sir^a^adriifea-Jambusara. 

Of the 4 KdkyapaSi two practised the Rgvedai of these two, one belong¬ 
ed to . Isvaldyana-carapa and belonged to .S/m/wadraAtf-jambusara; the 
other had come from Ahicchatra in U.P. The remaining two were 
Kdfjvas and from S/rijupUfiru A a-Jambusara. 

The Kmmdinyas, about 6 families, were, it appears, Mddhyandhm 
KdnvaSy and excepting two who were from Lokikdkia, all from S'insa- 
/wefruAff-Jambusara. 

A solitary family of the Kausikas, Samavediya, is said to belong to 
Kdnyakubja (Kanoj). But this grant is proved to be forged. 

The three Laksmamyaa were Kdnvas and from Jambusara. 

The Mdtharas, about 5 families, also practised the Kd^va Sdkhd and 
belonged to Sirisapadraka- Jambusara. 

The one family of Srdvayana belonged to Mddhyanduta S dkha > 
had come from Girinagara and settled at Smddhikd-agrahdra. 

Of the 14 families of the Vatsa gotra^ though all were from Sirica- 
Aw-Jambusara, at least half were Rgvedu of the Ah'aldyana-caratta 
and the rest Kdtyvas, 


1 Not mentioned in GPNK. 

* G PNK does not mention this. There arc however Hdrila and Haritavana. 
Does not occur in GPNK. 
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The Rgvedl Vdsistha family from Kanyakttbja had no genuine title 
of the land they professed to claim under the Gurjjaras. 

The above detailed survey of the Brdhmanas for over a 100 years in 
the yth-Sth century shows that members of the Bharadoeija, Daundikya- 
Kmmdinya and Vatsa gotras were almost in equal number, and pre¬ 
dominated over other groups. That of all the Vedic Sakhas the Kdnva 
(Madhyandma) Sakha was professed by the majority, then came a few 
families who were RgvediS', two of these— Kasyapas and Vaisas—are 
found among Yajurvedins; among the Bhdradvdiiyas were both Mddh- 
yandina Yajurvedts and Kaothumiya- Sdmavedis, whereas the Caulis 
only were Atharvavedis. Wit±t the exception of three or four families, 
which had emigrated from Girin agar a in Saurdstra, from Dasapura 
(Malwa) and Ahicchatra (U.P.), all the rest, Rg, Soma, Yajur and 
Atharvavedis , were inhabitants of Jambusara or of the country round 
about Broach. 

We must see how many of these families are found in these regions 
nowadays; secondly what is the relation of these families and their 
Vedic Sdkhds to what we know from literature about the origin and 
spread of Brdhmana sub-castes. 

Tabic showing the Relation between the Vedic Sakha and 
Go Ira add Provenance of Bralimiinas mentioned in 
tiurjjarii Inscriptions. 


RGVEDA 


Asvalayana Garatia 


General 


Kdsyapa (Sirtsapadra-J ambusara). 
Vatsa —do— 

Vasinha (Kduyakubja?) 


Kdiyapa (Ahicchatra) 


SAMAVEDA 


Kauthuma Sakha 

Bhdradvdja (S irisapadraka- Jambusara.) 


General 

Kausika (Kdnyakubja ?) 
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ATHARVAVEDA 

Pippalada 

Cauli. 


Kdttva 

Bharadvdja 

(Si risapadra - Jambusa ra). 
Daundakiya 
DhumrdyStta 
Marita 
Kdsyapa 
Kaundinya 
Laksmanya 

Mat hard* (Mathara?) } 
Vatsa w 


YAJURVEDA 


Vdja.Mddh. General 

Bkaradvaja ( KsJrasara- 

Daiapura.) 


and LohikSksa) 


In the Rdsirakuta inscriptions, found in and dealing with Gujarat, 
the Brdfonwjas of the following gotras are found: 

. 1 gneyasamdna ( Agttisanmyatia ?), Bkaradvaja, Gautama, Kdtyayana, 
Kausa, Kausiki (Kaustka ? ), Kawdina (Kaunditiya ?), Ldksayana, 
Laksmatja y Ldvdtta ( Ldiani}) y Mathura, Mudgala, PardSara , 
Sdiidilya, Saunddnt a, 1 VaddamukhaA Varsneya, Vatsa, Vatsyayam t 
Yaugana.- 

A comparison with the list from Gurjjara plates shows that not only 
is this list larger but it has names which are not found in the former 
and also vice versa. Can this he explained away on the ground that 
the Rdstrakutas commanded a much larger empire, and hence drew 
Bnikmanas of various gotras ? But this simple explanation docs not 
account for the non-mention of at least 7 gotras which are found in 
the Gun jar a fist. Has it anything to do with the patronage of certain 
gotras because either they were from the same country as the rulers, 


1 Not mcauofiixi in GPNK- The reading seem;, ig be wrong. 

' Not mentioned in GPNK, It has however Yaugandharavarm. 
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or because they were the earlier settlers or belonged to the older or 
newer groups* might be explained by further investigations. 

The Agneyasantdms —six families—were Mddkyandinas and re* 
sided at Govattana. 

The Bhdradvdjas number 18 in all, but since this includes the sepa¬ 
rate references to sons and fathers, the number would be really io 
or so. These fall into 3 groups. The first group of three families is 
Rgvedi and had emigrated from Karhdd (a). The second group of three 
to four families belonged to the Taittiriya Sakha of the Yajurveda and 
came from Bdddvi ( Karnataka ), Tigawi and Vengi. The last group 
was of the Mddkyandinas and lived at Govattana^ identified with 
Koma, 1 a few miles south-west of Baroda. 

The four Gautamiyas were of Madhyandina Sakha and hailed from 
Govattana, so also the three families of the Kdtydyanas and 
Kansas. 

A solitary family of the KauHkas, following the Kdnva Sakha is 
said to have come from Pundrazarddhana in Bengal. 

A family of Kn/tdinas, who are merely said to be Adhvaryus, i. e. 
Yajuivedts, lived at Varidm near Surat. 

Similarly a family of Ldksayanas, also YajurvedJs, lived at 
Bhadrapali, while two families of Lakmiam gotras and Madhyan- 
dinas > one of which had come from PataUputra (Bihar), lived at 
Tenna (Ten) and Umbara, both in the Bdrdoii Taluka, Surat 
District. 

The three families of Ldvdnas, all Madhyandina s lived at Baddara- 
siddhi (Borsad) and Govattana. 

Of the four Mdthara families of Vdjasaneya Kdnva Sdkhd, three 
lived at Govattana and one at Mdnyakhetaka. The two Mudgala 
Madhyandina families lived at Govattana. 

There was a family each of PardSara, Sdndilya, Satmddm ,, Yaugana 
and three of Vdrsaneya gotra and Madhyandina S'dkhd and residing 
at Govattana. 

From ValabM came a Madhyandina of Vatsydyana gotra, w T hilc 
there was one Paddainukha, a Rgvedi. 

1 Survey Map of India, l”=i MUe — ~ 
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Of the six Varsa gotriyas, one family was a Rgvedi, but further de¬ 
tails about it are missing. Another was a Kanva, and lived at Jambu- 
sara. The third was a Madlryatidina and lived at Govattana, One Vdsistha 
was a Rgvedi from Bharukacchs. 

These epigraphical data about Rdstrakuia Brdhmanas show that 
during the succeeding 200 years or so, (c. 75® - 97° a. d,) the Bhdradvdjas 
still predominated, but whereas the earlier families had settled around 
Broach, and belonged half to theKdtrva Sakha of the Yajurveda, and 
half to the Kauthuma of the Sdmaveda, some of the Rdstrakuia BhSra- 
dvajas had come from Karnataka or further south, a few of which were 
Rgvedis, and others of the fait tiny a Sakha. It is to be noted however 
that Gujarat (Gavatfam) Yajurvcdiyas were of the Madhyandina 
Sdkhd, as under the Gurjjaras. 

Likewise some of the Mdtharas came from the Deccan, and some 
belonged to Govattana. 

Only one Kaundinya family, living at Variant, south of Jambusar- 
Broach is mentioned. But like this family, the Lafeinatias of the Bar- 
do li Taluka were also patronised. 

All the remaining gotras are new. Of these one Vdtsydyana and a 
Madhyandina Is from Vahtbhi, 

This analysis of the patronage of Brdhmanas by the Rdstrakutas 
leaves the impression that they did not show any special preference 
fop Brdhmanas from the Deccan and R,arnataka. Since the ruhrs were 
from these parts, a small South Indian element was no doubt intro¬ 
duced into Gujarat as during the Calukyas. But the place which figures 
very prominently is Govattana. What was Jambusara in the Gurjjara 
period, a home of Brahmanas of several gotras, Govattana was under 
the Rdstrakutas . If Buehler's identification is correct, then these two 
lie in contiguous areas, and must have formed with Badarasiddhi 
(Borsad), immediately to the north and north-west of Jambusar and 
Kotna respectively, and Motakka to the south in Surat District, large 
colonics of Brdhmanas in the heart of the most fertile regions of Central 
Gujarat. 

Again as during the preceding period the Brdhmanas belonging to 
the Madhvandim and Kdrwa Sakhas were patronized most; then those 
of the fait tiriya Sakha and lastly Rgvedis. 

It would be too much to assert that Sdmavedis and Atharvavcdfs 
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were not patronized at all, but so far there is no evidence from the 
Gujarat inscriptions of the Rdstrdkutas, 

Table showing the Relationship between Vcdie Sakhas, 

Gotras and Provenance of Brahma nas mentioned In 
R&strkuta Inscriptions found in Gujarat 


YAJURVEDA 


Madhvandma 

_1L 

Taittiriya 

l 

Agnesamdna 1 (Govattana) 

1 

Kdriva. Bharadvaja (Bddavi) 

Bharadvaja ” 

Karahdda 

Gautama 

Tigdvi 

Kdtydvarm 

Kausa 1 

Vcngi, 

Kundim ( Paridvi) 1 

Ldksayatia ( Bhadrapdli) 



Lakpnana 1 (Umbara, Tenna, Pdtalipuira ) 
Lovdrta 1 (Govattana and Badarasiddhi (Borsad). 
Mudgala {Gwattana) 

Pardiara ** 

Sdndilya 
Saundana 1 
Yaugana 1 " 

Vdtsyoyana ( Valabhi ) 

Vdrsaneva (Govattana) 

Vatsa' ’ 

Vasts t ha (Bharukaccha). 

Bharadvaja {Karahdda) 

Vaddamukha (Govaitaita) 1 
Vatsa 

Vasistka (Bharukaccha). 

1 See footnotes on these on pp. 124 and 126. 
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The copper-plates of the Maitrakas of Vahbhi mention rhe following 
Brdhmana goiras ; 

Atreya (2}, Audarasani 1 (t), Bfidrgava (2), Bharadvaja (7), 
Daibha (1) Daundavya- (1), Dronayana (1), Gargya (3)) Jabdia (1), 
Kdsyapa (1) Kauiika (8), Kapisthah (2), Kauiaravasa 1 (1), Martova 
(1 )Opasvati- (1 ) Paratara (4 ) f Sandilya (4)* Sdrkkaraksi (4)1 Tapasa 
(i), Vatsa (1), Vrajagana' 1 (1). (Vrsagarta?) 

In this list we have only 5 gotras—Bharadvaiay Dautidavya } Kd§yapa, 
Kausika, and Vatsa which are common to the Gurjjara list and there 
are five— Bhdradvdia t Kausika, Pardsara, Sdndilya and Vatsa which 
are also found in the Rastrakuta list. The three gotras which occur 
in all the three lists are Bharadvaja, Kausika and Vatsa, All the rest 
are new and found for the first time in Maitrka inscriptions. 

What is the significance of this? Does it merely show the spread or 
existence of more Brdhmana families or has it anything to do with 
the migration of Brdhnanas due to political) social and religious 
causes? 

Of the two Atrtya families, one is a Vdjasaiieva from N agar aka, 
the other an A tiuirvavedi from Hastavapra (Hathab), on the south¬ 
east coast of Kathiawar. 

The family of the Audarasanis is said to have migrated from Daia- 
pura and settled down in Vahbhi. 

There are two Bkdrgava families; one a Rgvedt from Hastavapra, 
the other a Yajurvedi of Maitrayaitiya Sdkhd from Brahmapura* 

Once again the Bhdradvdjas are in a larger number. Of the 7 families, 
one is a Yaiurvedi (Maitrdyatiiya } from Gomutraka and resident 
of Vahbhi. All the rest are Samavedis*, perhaps of the Kauthdma 
Sdkhd. One is a resident of Khetaka , having migrated there from Giri- 
nagara; one a resident of Vahbhi , come from Gomutraka. The third 
a resident of Kikkdta , an emigre from Simhapura. The fourth a 
resident of Vahbhi from Anartapura. 'fhe fifth from Kusahrada. 

The Daundavva is a Vajasatttya from Dipa f that is modern Diu, 
a Portuguese possession* The Drottayana is an Atharvavedi, resident 
of Hastakavapra. 


1 GPNK. has not this but has Audari, 
- GPNK does not mention this. 
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Of the two Gdrgyas, one is a YajurvedT or Sdmavedt, resident of 
Valabkt from Anandapuraj the other a Rgvedi, resident of Liptikfumda 
from Varddhamana (Wadhwan). 

The Jdbdla is a Vdjasmteya of Simhapura. Both the Kapisthalas are 
Sdmavedis and resident of Gorakesi Goras, near Mahuva, from Va~ 
tapadra. 

The Kdsyapa is a Sdmavedi from Ddmaripataka. Of the 8 Kausika 
families, two are Yajvwedis, one from Yalabhi, the rest SamavediS) 
one each from Dasapura, J ambus ara, and Yalabhi. 

The one Kausaravasa family is an A tharvattedl and inhabitant of 
Amirttapura. The Martova, a Sdmavedi of Va tapadra, and the Opas- 
vati a Vdjasamya of Akrolaka. 

One of the Pardsaras is an Atharvavedi of Ijabka, and the other 
three Vdjasaneya Mddkyandinas, inhabitants of Khetaka and Agas- 
tikdgrahdra, having gone there from Udumbaragahvara, and Sdmga- 
pttri. 

Of the four S'dridilyas, three are Kauthuma Sdmavedh, resident 
of Sankamvdtakct) while the fourth is of the Mattrdyam Sakha of the 
Yajurveda. 

All the four Sdrkkardksis are Rgvedis, one resident of Antmdapura, 
the second and third of Khetaka and emigre from Anandapura and 
Anartapura respectively, the fourth a resident of Kdsaragrama and 
emigre from Anarttapura 

The Tdpasa seems to be a Rgvedi and a resident of Khetaka , having 
gone there from Girinagara. 

Surprisingly only one Vatsa is found so far in Maitraka plates. He 
is as before, a Vdjasaneya, resident of Simhapura, and an emigre from 
Girinagara. 

The one Vrajagaya is a Sdmavedi and inhabitant of Simha¬ 
pura. 

This detailed survey of the Maitraka Brahmayas, their gotras, the 
Vcdic Sdkhds followed by them and the places where they lived has 
been briefly summarised in the table on the next page. 
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Table showing the Relationship between tSoiras. Vcdic Sakhas and 
Provenance of Brahman as mentioned in Maitraka Inscriptions 


Bhdrgava 

RGBEDA 

Hastavapra, Brahmapura. 

Gdrgya 

Lipiikhanda- Varddhamdna . 

S'drkkardksi 

Klietaka* Ananda-Anartla-pura. 

Tapasa 

Khemka, Girinagara. 

Atreya 

ATHARVAVEDA 

Hastavapra 

Drondyam 


Kausaravasa 

Anarttapura 

Pardsara 

Dabka. 

Bharadvdja 

SAM A VEDA 

Kauthtma Sakha 

| Valabhi- Anandapura 
Khetaka-Gwimgnrs. 

Gdrgyci 

\ Kikkdta-Simhapura. 

Valabhi - Anandapura. 

Kapisthala 

Gorake$a- Vatapadra. 

Kausika 

Dasapura. 

Mdnava 

Vatapadra, 

S'dtidilya 

Sahharavdtaka, 

Vrajagana' 

Simkapura, 


YA JURVEDA 


Vajasamya Mddhyamlitta Kdnva 


Mtntrayamya. 


Atreya ( Nagaraka) 
Dandavya ( Dipa ) 

(continued on the next page ) 
1 Sec footnote at p, 130. 


Bhdrgava 
(Hastavapra) 
Bharadvdja 
(P^t/aMi-Gomutraka) 
Sdftdilya ( Vimiakata , 
near Valabhi) 
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Gdrgya ( Valabhl-Amndapura ) 

Jdbdla (Simhapura). 

Kausika (Mahicchaka, Pusyasdmbapura, 

Agastikdgrahara, Valahhi, Jambusara.) 

Opasvati (Akroiaka) 

Par osar a (Khe take i, Udumbaragahvara, 

Agasttkdgrahdra, Sdmbapura). 

V a t$a ( Siriihapura- G i rinaga ra’). 

Upamanyu (Girimigara-Sraddhikd (Sddfri, 
i mile east of Amti, Padra Taluka). 

The table at a glance shows that the Yajurvcda claimed the largest 
number oi Brdhttiarjas , drawn from 12 gotras, These were spread over 
parts of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

The Sdmavedh were not much less; drawn from 8 gotras, four of 
which are found in the list oi Yajurvedh, and were spread almost over 
the same regions as the Yajuruedis. 

The Rgveda and Atharvaveda each has Brabnatias from 4 gotras. 
The two of the former are common to the Yajus and Soma list; of the 
latter only one, Pardsara, occurs in the Yajurveda list. 

The knowledge derived from this study of the Gujarat Brdhmayas 
during the early mediaeval period, 500-970 a.d., can be further ad¬ 
vanced if we can correlate it with a similar knowledge derived from 
the present distribution of Brdhmattas, their gotras and Vedic Sdkhds 
followed by them, and with what can be gathered from early 
literature. 

Unfortunately our data cannot be fully compared with either of these. 
For similar study is not yet made of these two sources, Enthqven’s 
ethnographic survey gives a long list of Gujarat Brdhmarjas, but this 
is admitted to be merely geographical, where no mention is made of 
the goira and Vedic Sakha of each group. 

It would however appear from the brief notes on the Gurjjara Brdh- 
matias published by John Wilson in his Indian Caste, 1 nearly 70 
years ago, that most of the Gujarat Brd/mianas, though by that time 
known by their geographical distinctions, were Mowers of the 

1 VeL II, 31-124, 
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Madhyandina Sakha of the Yajurvcda. The Rgveda claimed a majority 
of the Nagar a sub-groups, 1 though not exclusively, A few N agar as 
were adherents of the Sdmaveda, but its exclusive followers were the 
Sajodras," GangqputrasA and Kapilas, 1 No exclusive followers of the 
Atharvavcda have been mentioned, but it had a few followers among 
the VdyadasA 

This proportion among Brd/unarias following the different Vedas 
does not seem to have been disturbed through all these 1000 years. 

How or why this happened, and which group or family first came 
*o inhabit Gujarat? 

I cannot answer why it is so. As to the second part of the question 
viz,, which group came first, I would note that as far as the gotras arc 
concerned, the Bharadvdjas, Kattsiftas and Vatsas figure in all the 
dynastic periods. But Bhdrgavas who are credited traditionally with 
the colonisation of the coastal strip from Broach to Sopara or a little 
further down, are found only, and that too twice, in the Maitraka 
plates. 

Now the gotras can be counted at the present day by thousands, 
as they ivere even in the time of BaudMyana . 8 Rag in his Gotra- 
Pravara - Nibandhakadambakam has listed nearly 5000 goira-rnSj 
that is names of forefathers, which a Brahnana would take while 
performing religious functions, ordinarily at least thrice a day. 

However, according to the Mai* ibkarata, the original (ddya) gotra 
rsis were four only, viz. Bhfgu, Vasistha, Kdsyapa, and Angtras. All 
the Srauta Sutras mention the following eight: Visvdmitra, Jama- 
dagni, Bhdradzdja, Gautama, Atri, Agastya, Vaiistha and Kaiyapa, 

To this, names of 10 more rsis, who were once Kfatriyas, were 
added in the Vedic period bringing the list to i? gotra rsis. Those 
are regarded as die original founder-members, from which the various 
other sub-groups sprang up. For gotra , as defined by Pdtiini, meant 
“descendants from the grandson onwards of any well-known man, 

1 Ibid, 97. 

1 Ibid. 103 

• Ibid. 

1 Ibid. 108, 

1 lin'd. 104, 

1 Vaidya, AH India Oriental Conference Report, I (I9I9)> 3®- 
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Gotram pautrctprabhtityapaiyam 1 T he general conception is that 
gotra denotes all persons who trace descent in an unbroken male line 
from a common male ancestor, whereas according to the Srauia and 
Dharmamlms the progeny of the 8 primary sages is declared to be 

a gotra 

When we compare our list of gotras from inscriptions with this 
original list, we find that in the Gurjjara list of gotras there are only 
five of the i8 ddya gotras , 9 are new; the Rdstrakufa has only 4 old 
gotras and 16 new, while the Main-aka list has only 3 old and 16 new 
gotras. The new ones represent descendants of the subsequent 
founders. In this way the antiquin' of a number of gotras can be 
fixed, when information from inscriptions all over India will be 
gathered. 

The Vcdic Sakhas 

As far as the Sdhhds of the four Vedas are concerned we do not 
get much information, or what is available is in accordance with what 
is known from old literature. Thus we know that the Rgvedas Asva- 
layana Sakha, Sdma's Kauthuma, Yajur’s two main Sukla and Krsna, 
and of the former Kdnva and Mddhyandina and the latter's Taitn- 
riya and Maitrdyattiya, and lastly the Atharva's Pippaldda Sakha 
were prevalent m Gujarat. 

These details, though so few, arc important for tracing the history 
and antiquity of the existence of the various fdkkas of the different 
Vedas. Presumably the various sdkhds existed both in the oral and 
and written forms. So when the Gujarat epigraphs of the 7th-ioth 
centuries tell us that the Rg's Ak/aldyam and the Atharva’s Pippaldda 
sakhd were studied, then we may some day expect to discover MSS. 
of these recensions, though at present only the Sdkala of the Rg. and 
the best preserved MS, of the Saunaka, and only a single inaccurate 
MS. of the Pippaldda recensions of the Atharva have come down 
to us. 

In the case of the Vajurveda, some further interesting enquiries are 
possible. For instance, there is the persistent tradition, beginning 
with Patanjali {Mahdbhdfya, l. i. 1) that it had one hundred and 

1 Ibid. 
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one sdkMs. What are these toi sdkhds) and how many of them had 
spread to Gujarat? It would appear from the extracts cited by Dr. 
Raghu Vira 1 from the Devi Parana , 1 Agtii PurdyaA Vimu Purdya ,' the 
A V Parisista Caramvyulm,* the YV PariHsta Caranaiyuha list, 0 and of 
the newly discovered Yajur Vrksa, a chart on which the Yajur tree is 
drawn with ioi branches reaching every remote comer of the Indian 
Peninsula; " that the list contains”, as Raghu Vlra said of another list, 
"names of deary as who were invoked at certain ceremonies, and not 
of Sdkhd pravanakas.” Secondly some of the names are purely of 
of semi-gcographical nature, (cf. Paundra Vatsd, Gauda-Gurjara, 
Puskaramya etc,,). 7 This also leads me to think that the list is 
very late, at least ot a period when such geographical designations of 
Brahmanas w r erc becoming fashionable. 

Anyway the chan is useful in this that it tells us the distribution 
of certain sub-idkfids, which may be really after the goira rsis. Thus 
we have the following sub-branches of the Sukla Yajur:— 

Kdyvas are located in the Krsndima desa, probably the region of the 
conjoint stream of the Krmd and Vend. 

Jdbdlds in the Narmada (valley), 

Pdrdsaras and Gouda Gurjaras in Muradesa. 

Gdlavds in Saurdstlra. 

Kdtydyands on the confluence (?) of the Nannada. 

Almost all the Krsna Yajuruedis are placed in the south; the 
Taittirtyas and Mailrayartlyas south of the Godavari, Apastambas in 
Andhra-desa and Hirnayakesh "near Parasurama” Le, in the Konkan, 
Aupamanyavas in Krauneadvipa and Kapisihalas in Yavanadesa and 
Mdnavas in Saurdstra-desa. 

If I am right in thinking that some of these sub-branches of the 
Yajur Veda really stand for names of gotras of Brahmanas found within 
is followers, then in the list of Brdtunanas from the Rdsfrakuta plates 

'■ Raghc Vira, “jJflA&ii of Lhc Yajur Veda" Journal of Vedic Studies, II (193^1 j, 

* ibid : 3 

4 ibid. 

■ Ibid. 

* ibid. 4, 

Ibid. 4-6 

T Ibid. II, 14 etc. 
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we do find Kanvas, Pdrdsaras, and a few Kdtydyanas of Sufi la Yajur 
residents of Govattana in Gujarat. The former have been also found 
in Mahardffra. All followers of the Krsna Yajurveda have been found 
to come from south of the Godavari, 

The Maitraka plates have shown us the existence of the Kapisthalas 
and Jabdlas, besides that of the Pdrdsaras in Gujarat. 

Thus the epigraphies! evidence is corroborated to a certain extent 
by hterary evidence of unknown date, and also by the count of the 
existing Brahmana families, following different Vedas and their S'dkhds 
in the last century, 


Names of Persons oxher ihim B rah m arms, Caulukva Period 

The general characteristics of personal names of the Caulubya 
period has already been indicated. If in the earlier periods names of 
Brdhmanas completely dominated the epigraphies! field, during this 
period, their names almost seem to fade out, while those of the merchant 
class appear in increasing numbers. With them appear their profes¬ 
sional and other designations which ultimately became surnames in the 
aoth century, and we get the first clear glimpse of the sub-castes after 
regional groups of people. In short we see not only in the political 
sphere the foundations being laid of an independent Gujarat, but also 
in the social sphere, of cultural elements that we have inherited today. 
In the Appendix, 


Column I gives the names of persons arranged alphabetically. 
Column II the profession or designation of the person, 

III Religion 

” IV Caste or Sub-caste 

” V Residence 

VI The time and king under whom the person lived, 

VII The source of the inf ormal ion in cloumns I to VI. 



Taking up only the names themselves, we are struck by the fact that 
almost half the number of names arc non-Sanskritic, We may even 
classify all the names into 

I. Sanskrit, further divided into 
(a) Purely Sanskrit, (b) Sanskrirized, 
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II. Prakrit, further divided into 
(a) Purdy Prakrit, (b) Prakritized. 

The Sanskrit names include names such as Anupamadcvi, Asdduya, 
Bhojadeva, Candasarmd, Candasimha, Bdmodara, Devadhara, Govinda, 
Kumdrasimha, Mahlpdla , Rdmacandra i Madhusudana, Somaravi. 
These do not present any problem. Their cultural significance will be 
dealt with further. 

The Sanskritized group will comprise such names:— 

Abubrdhirtia, Noradina, both of which are Arabic, Piroja which is Persian, 
designations Mudi and Bat, which arc supposed to be Turkish and all 
the Prakrit or Prakritized words which have been used as Sanskrit. 

Purely Prakrit elements arc found very often in the suffixes c.g. slha ; 
sometimes in the first member of the word c.g. Jasa-pdla or deva, or 
Jaga-dcva, Ratana-pdh, Salakharja, Sdtikwmra, or at times the entire 
word, c.g. Ebola, and other names ending in -la, such as Cdhila, Kakala, 
Khetala, Sodhala, PdUiana (supposed to be from Praikadana). 

While these names can be derived from Sanskrit, either partly or 
wholly, and thus their import understood there are a number of other 
Prakrit-looking names which defy or seem to fall outside the rules given 
for the formation of the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages. 

These names, according to their endings have been grouped into the 
following classes. 


Names ending in da 


1. Akada. 

2. Ambada. 

3. Bhimada. 

4. Cdhada. 

5 . Cdhuda 
6, Cdda 


12. Kkimada. 

13. Ndgada. 

14. Deihada . 

15. Punada, 

16. Sdkhadd. 

17. Sdvada. 

18. Sohada, 

19. Vdhada. 

20. Vohadi. 

* 

21. Vahuda. 

22. Vdjada. 

23. Vohadi, 


7. Ddhada 


8. M(?) 

9. Dhuhada. 
to. Jasahada . 
X t. Kdkhada, 
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Names ending in ga . 


1. Amiga. 

2, Cdciga 
3 - Cdhga{}) 

4. Dhaiiliga 

5. Dharamga. 

6. Putugi-deva, 

7. Pumga. 


8. Putiga. 

9. Rdniga. 
10. Salign. 
it, Sohagd. 

12. Sumiga, 

13. Vdliga. 


Names ending in a Um or °ihatta 


1, AUia 

8, KiUtana. 

2' Alhaiia 

9. Maihana. 

3. A!hand 

10. Pdlhana. 

4. Delha 

it. PraUiadana. 

5. Delhana 

12 . Rdlhd. 

6. JdUiana. 

13. Salhd. 

7. Kdlhana. 



Names ending in °fa 

1, Asala. 

S. Rdsab. 

2. Bhotd. 

9, Sdhld. 

3. Cdhsla. 

10. Sddfiala. 

4. Desala. 

11* Vdpala. 

5. Gosala. 

12. VaijaJa 

6. Gajdila 

13. Vuala, (?). 

7. Past la. 



A few of the names in each group mighi be derived from 
Sanskrit as 


Ambada 

Vdhada < Vdgada 

Sohagd 

Pdlfia 


< Amrabhata. 

< Vagabhafa. 

< Sobharn (?) Saubhdgya 


< PraUiadana, 
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but: most of the names cannot be so derived. Even Vagada and 
others seem to be attempts to sanskritize Prakrit or foreign words, 
for they appear in Sanskrit works written by Jaina dedryas of the 
period. 

What are these name-endings in da and ga? One explanation is, as 
suggested by Dr. Katre, that these are S'aka names or name-endings, 
or Sanskrit or Prakrit endings S akaised because the bearers of the names 
were either S'ahas or Gurjjaras or some such people from Central 
Asia. If we look to the other details, persons bearing these non-Sans- 
kritic, non-Prakritic names we find that most of them arc Jainas, be¬ 
longing to the sub-castes Prdgvdta, 0 $avdla } Dharkkata* many of them 
merchants and originally residents of Rajputana. One of them, Pethada 
is actually called a Gurjjara. So it would not be surprising that these 
Jainas and others, all having Sakai zed name-endings, belonged origi¬ 
nally to the Gurjjara tribe which colonised first in the Panjab, and then 
in Rajputana. And since during the Canlukya period, they flocked to 
Northern Gujarat, occupied some of the most important positions in 
the realm, and acquired immense wealth, the new country which they 
colonised came to be called after them— Gurjaratra, and later Gujarat. 
This would explain why so many of them are Jainas. Just as in the 
earlier period Buddhism claimed a number of converts among the Sahas 
and Indo-Greeks, and now Christianity claims among Rolls and other 
aboriginal tribes, so Jainism could claim a large share of these foreigners. 
Still a smaller number perhaps did find entrance in the Hindu fold, 
as the specification of the religion of a number of persons would show; 
some of them might be reconverts too, as many of the Porvdds (Prag- 
vdtas of the epigraphs) who were Jainas some 700 years ago, became 
Vaisyavas by the efforts of Vallabhacarya in the XVI century, and 
arc still so. 

These Prakrit-looking names are, therefore, of immense ethnological 
significance pointing as they do to the foreign elements in the popula¬ 
tion of the Caulukya Gujarat, and to the consequent change in the 
country’s name. J For not only the rulers possibly were, in not a far 
too distant period, of foreign descent, but even part of the population 
was also of a similar origin. 

1 Sec Sankalia, ''Origin of the Garjaras”, JGKS. 1946, 82-87. 
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Designations 

Further foreign influence over these Gurjjara Jainas, this time per¬ 
haps because of their contact as merchants and traders with foreigners, 
is seen in the designations their men and women bear. 

Mud! 

Ganga or Gagd, the father of Dharattiga, and the prime an¬ 
cestor of the famous Vastupdla-Tejahpala, is called a Mudi. This 
word cannot be the same as Sanskrit Mudi meaning moonlight, or 
any derivative from , mud, but is supposed to be no other than our 
Gujarati word l modV meaning a grocer. 1 But mudi or modi is not 
a real Gujarati word, derived from Prakrit, Apabltramsa, or Sanskrit. 
It is regarded as a loan word from Arabic, as my colleague Prof. 
C. H. Shaikh kindly informs me. If this view is correct, then the word 
must have been borrowed from the foreign merchants trading with 
merchants in Gujarat-Rajputana, or borrowed from the invading 
hosts coming with Mahmud of Ghazrta, or brought along with them 
by the Gurjjaras. Since no earlier reference is so far found, the latter 
alternative may be ruled out. 

In the original Arabic it means prosperous, wealthy, a sense even 
now implied to some extent by the term modi. 

Bai 

Even more interesting than the word mudi is the word Bai, which 
is found prefixed to the names of sisters of Tejahpdla^ as Bat Jdihatta- 

1 Sanskrit modaku means sweetmeat; from this ‘one dealing in sweetmeat eie.’ might 

be called modi', ?). Is the ward Mudi itself from Sanskrit? If has more or less the same 
connotation. 

When the lectures were delivered the above hypothesis was put forward, but later 
on consulting Dr. Cjiaitehji 1 found that the word had most probably come rronj the 
Egyptian mudra. He says: 

Hebrew Mirnratm, Arabic Mifr Egypt; whence Old Persian Mudrdva Egypt 
(z ;■ d in OP .—mtuird— Egyptian article, Egyptian flat seal as opposed to a Baby¬ 
lonian cylindrical seal--- Sfct. midrd seal, sealing, ring > MIA. mudda, muddid> NT A 
imidl, miida- n or tmtd-ri ‘ring’; Skt. nwWn&i-jnan in charge of a seal', MIA. tt wddia 
‘man in charge of stores sealed (with royal seal)/ store-keeper. >NIA. Modi ‘grocer 1 . 
Khan Bahadur A. K r Shaikh also tells me that though in Arabic Mu*di means ‘one 
who causes to reach, deliver etc., it is not used in the sense of ‘purveyor’ 

* El. VIII. 227. 
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devl t Bdi Maii, Bat' Sahagaya, Bat Vayajuka and once in the case of 
another woman, Bat Sodheda-devi. 1 

Here I think we have the earliest reference to a word which has 
become a common term for addressing a woman in Gujarati, Marathi, 
and Hindi. Its other forms are Baidl in Gujarati, and Bdyako in Ma¬ 
rathi, but in Gujarati Bdidi is not used in good parlance.- 

Two explanations are given as to the origin of the word Bdi. The 
first is that the word belongs to the group of onomatopoetic or such 
type of words used by the very young children for their mother, which 
are more or less the same in all languages. So far there is no known 
recorded use of the word Bdi in early Sanskrit or Prakrit literature. 
Hemacandra, in the 12th century', uses the word for ‘mother’ in his 
Kumdrapdlapratibodha. This may be the same as our Bat. But in the 
epigraphs it is not used in the sense ol mother, but as a term of address 
for ‘woman’. 

Since such a use is very' common among Muslims, it is supposed 
to be a loan word from the Turkish or Arabic (?), If it is, it seems 
to have been introduced in N. W. India, owing to the same reasons 
as those mentioned in the case of mudi. However, before accepting 
this latter explanation, it needs to be proved that it was actually in 
use in Islamic countries prior to the 12th century. 

Whatever might have been the true origin of the word Bdi, the 
term seems to be introduced in the language of the people through 
the higher aristocratic classes (?) in about the 13th century. Whether 
because it was a foreign word (?) or whether there were some other 
reasons it appears to have been so much valued, perhaps because it 
was so valued by the foreigners themselves, that it has precedence 
over and is used along with Devi, a Sanskrit word of long standing, 
used for goddesses and queens. 

It is in this way that we have borrowed other terms of address like 
Sdkeh, Mr., Esquire, Monsieur, Miss, Madam as we came into con- 

* Ibid. V. 103. 

s According 10 Professor A. K. Shaikh, Persian dictionaries give ‘bays’, ‘bayoV, 
or ‘bayog’ as Persian words meaning ‘ bride'. Dr. ChattlkjI asks, "Is Bdi, Bdyako 
an Axis trie word? cf. Oriya mdipa ‘wife’, mdikinid 'woman’, discussed in Dr. P. C. Bagcht, 
Pre-Aryan and Pre-Draradian in India, introduction, p. XXII. 
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tact with other foreigners, and rejected the old Sanskrit terms of 
address as Srm&t, Sri, Arya(d),Devt, Deva. In some of our modern 
names bdi has become part of the name itself, otherwise when used 
with Miss or Mrs., either Miss (Mrs.) or Bdi is redundant. But the 
instance is exactly analogous to the use of Bdi and Devi together 
Our recent craze or avidity can be explained, subject people as we are 
and wishing to emulate our masters, but why did our forefathers think 
it advisable to do so seven centuries ago? Was it merely due to commer¬ 
cial contact that such cultural changes were effected? Looking to pre¬ 
sent Giqardti communities, who have spread far and wide in India and 
abroad, and imbibed foreign culture so much as to forget their own 
language in a generation or nvo, this does not seem to be impossible. 

Persons having these tfuta-Gurjjara name-endings were not all Jainas, 
nor were they all VaiSyas or Vadiks. My impression, gathered from the 
study of names and their endings, the mention of the sub-caste, the 
professional designation, or designation of status in the village or 
Government administration together with the specification of the reli¬ 
gion cl these persons, leads me to think that io-i ith century was a 
period ot flux, and the caste distinctions were not so well settled and 
fixed, as, say, 50 years ago; I cannot say just at present, for we are al¬ 
ready witnessing the beginning of such a period of flux. I would 
illustrate this point widi a few illustrations. 

Jua tis 

Most of the Jainas belonged to one or the other of the following 
Jmtis- Pragvdta, Modha, Qisavdla, Srimdla, Dharkhata. In some ins¬ 
tances the word ktda is used for jiidti, and this applies to Pragvdfa and 
Srimdla only. Here we see not only the traces of ‘regional’ sub-castes, 
or caste groups formed according to localities, but perhaps also of the 
suffix ( vdla\ that all-pervading termination denoting “one who is in 
possession of”, or “one belonging to”, which is nowadays used for 
indicating one’s business, native place etc. 

This tendency to form regional caste groups is also noticed among 
other main castes and we hear of Rdyakaz-dfo-jfidit, Ndgara , and Palli 
jfi&iiy and Modha (jiidti) or vamia. 

Going back to the Jainas, it is to be observed that Prdgvdta is no other 
than the piesent Porviid or Pond}, The latter two cannot be derived 
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from Prdgvata , but might come from the expression Pentyavodatja, 
and I believe that Prdgvdta is a Sanskritization of Porodd. This may not 
be originally the name of a place, but of a person, as expressions like 
Poritvavoddna-anvayai, Prdgvdtakula, and varhsa would suggest, thoug 
j t js also possible that imitating Brahtnanas and Ksatnyas who traced 
their origin to some famous Kri, these Jainas who were probably 
foreigners used the words kula and vathsa for indicating descent 

from a place! . 

Qisavala is the present Osvdhh one of the main Marwadi sub-groups. 
They are all from Osavala in Marwad, Rajputana. It would appear 
that they are called so from this place-name* Or is it that the place is 
called by that name because Oisavdlas lived in large numbers there, 
Oisavdh itself being a tribal name, or the name of one of the 
ancestors? 

Members of Snmdla jndti arc now called Srimdli. There seems to 
be no doubt that the word stands and stood formerly for a place and 

not for a person. , 

Dharkkata is not now found among the hst ot castes of Bombay 
Presidency' mentioned by Enthoven. Perhaps it exists among the 
Marwadis in Rajputana, 

At present both Jainas and non-Jainas are found among 
Porvads, Osvdlas and Sr malts. This religious distinction might 
correspond respectively with non-Kai'sva Vanikas and Vaisya Vanikas. 
But even some Jainas are Vanikas, And in the Caulukya 
literature Vastupala - Tejahpdla are described as Vanikas. Vanikas 
they were in the literal sense of the word, for they were big 

But it must be observed here that in none of the epigraphs cither 
thev or members of Oisavdh, or Srimdla, or Dharkkata castes are called 
Vaiiyasat Vanikas. While their business or profession may be indicated 
by the designations pia { kkara ), Sresthi or Gosthi (?) 1 should think 
that from the point of view of orthodox Jainism, it was not necessary* 
to profess any caste distinction, as Brdhmana> Ksatriya » VaSya, f° r no 
such distinctions existed or were tolerated. 

In the personal names bome by the jainas at this period we notice a 
free adoption oiKsatrtya and Vaisya names and name-endings; take for 
example names of members of the family of Tejahpdla’s wife: Sri 
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Sdvadevai SSliga, Sdgara , Gdgd or Gahga, Dharariiga, Rdmgai and 
also of Tmhpala's own family, Candaprasada, Soma ( raja), Asardja t 
Malla-sena, Vastup&ia, Tejahpdla and Lfpiasimha. There is nothing 
to suggest that these families were Vaiiyas. Except perhaps the prefix 
Tha*-' standing for Thakkar^ meaning as I will show later, a merchant. 
These names therefore cannot be regarded as purely Vaisya 
names. 

If Vastupala-Tejahpdla were regarded as Vaifybs, it was probably 
because by profession they were Vanikas y and by religion supposed to be 
non-violent. Since, later still, all or most ot the Jams engaged themselves 
in trade or business, their religion definitely precluding them from 
warfare, the Jainas came to be regarded as Vaiiyas and their names, as I 
will show later, were strictly after the VaUya-Vatjik pattern. 

Whatever may have been the views of writers in cloisters, the epi¬ 
graphs of the period seem to record what was actually happening in the 
socio-religious field. 

While the names of Jainas are not indicative of their caste, because 
probably they had none, some of the names do indicate that the person 
was a recent convert to Jainism, or the faith or caste to which prior to 
his conversion he belonged. In the former category we may place 
names like Jinadeva, Virdeva, Pdsacandra (Sk. Parsvacandra)^ names 
after some of the 24 Tirthahkaras. Whereas names like Brahmadeva, 
and Brahmasaranu would normally suggest that the person before 
his conversion was a Btdhmana or that he had realized or was a seeker 
after Brahman. Some—very few—bear names of Hindu gods too, 
such as Lakhmanay Ramacandra, but so far no names after Siva or 
Visriu have been found. 

However a vast majority retain their semi-San skrii, semi-Prakrit-like 
names as pointed out at the outset of this section. 

With regard to the suffixes of Jaina names most of them have no 
suffixes; others have si mho, siha y deva, and candra. The last becoming 
canda and even now' constitutes a characteristic Jaina personal name- 
ending. No doubt it was borrowed from Jaina dedrvas, (cf. Hema- 
candra, and names of other aedryas). " Siha ” has been incorporated in 
the name itself, as Padtnaslha has become Padmasi (or si). 

The non-Jaina norm s include a few of BrdhmamSy Kqyasthas, arti¬ 
sans and others w Inch do not fall within any definite group. 
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Those of the first, viz. Brdhmartas , are very few. But even in these 
we observ e the dropping out of the jannaK-ending, and the new practice 
of naming directly after the family god Siva or Vimu. That the Brah- 
manas had also begun to form caste-groups after certain places has 
already been noted. The one prominent group which is often mentioned 
as Purohitas and ministers of the state is that of the Nagaras. Reference 
is also made to Kapjsthalas and Rayakavaias, 

Kayascha 

Persons called Kay as that are usually found as writers in inscriptions, 
Nowadays they form a distinct sub-caste in Gujarat, Bengal, and U.P. 
Though writers arc always mentioned separately in inscriptions from 
a very early period their caste is nowhere indicated until wc come to 
the Caulukya period. Did then Kdydsihas appear only at about this 
period as a writer class? 

With a view to ascertaining this point, the names and designations 
of writers in Gujarat Inscriptions from the earliest times are reviewed 
below briefly and the evidence compared with similar material from 
the Caulukya period. 

The most important point that strikes one while reviewing the 
names of writers of Gurjjara, Maitraka, Rastrakiita and other mis¬ 
cellaneous records is that there seems to be a regular office, and its 
holder, bearing the titles ' Sdndhwigrahikif and DivirapatP, a here¬ 
ditary officer. This might be due to the fact that the son might have 
followed in the father’s footsteps, but it is more probable that the 
{a truly belonged to the class of writers and, since writers were recruited 
trom this class alone, very often the office tended to be hereditary. 

It is true that no name of the writers’ group or caste is mentioned 
in all these inscriptions, except once in a record of Rastrakiita Amogka- 
varsa, where the phrase Vallabha -Kdyastha is specifically men¬ 
tioned. 

So it is not impossible that this writer class did not originally form 
a ‘caste’, in the sense in which we use it today, but formed only a 
functional group. It is in this sense, in the primary sense of office, 
that the term Prathama- or Jyestha-Kayastha is used in the 5th, 6th 
and even Sth century inscriptions of the Guptas and other dynasties 
in Bengal. 
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In exactly identical sense the significance of the term Kayasiha 
is explained by I isnu and Ydjhavalkya Stnrtis, though it does not 
occur in the oldest Dhamasutras of Gautama,' Apasmmba, Baudkayatia 
and I aiistha, nor in the Mamwnfti, according to Kane > who fur¬ 
ther thinks that in the early centuries of the Christian era, Kayasiha 
was an officer, “having been possibly derived from or is a Sanskrit 
approximation of some foreign word." A Kayasiha, according to the 
Vi&ttJ Dfia.S., wrote the public documents; and according to the com¬ 
mentary on the Ydjimvajkya Smrti he was an accountant and scribe. 
These Smi th and the Commentary do not lay down any new T thing 

but perhaps echo the actual state of facts as observed and recorded 
in inscriptions 

But in India, as elsewhere, (in Egypt, Rome, England) where pro¬ 
fessions were long since hereditary, they tended to form distinct 
endogamous groups or castes. When actually this practice originated 
we do not know, but in about the 10th centmv these sub-castes begin 
to appear in inscriptions. The Kayasiha is one of these sub-castes 
Not only is it mentioned as a distinct entity in Caulukya records from 
the time of MMaraja onwards, but at about the same time it is men¬ 
tioned in inscriptions of the Gurjjara -Pratiteras and their successors, 

the Gahadvalas of Kanauj, and Pdlas and their successors in 
Bengal. 

What is therefore established is that there was a writer class in 
Gujarat from a very early period, at least from 600 a. a, which later 
m the 1 Oth century came to form a sub-caste called Kayasiha. 

In view of this fact one can hardly agree with the view expressed 
in the Bombay Gazetteer, and repeated by Enthoven that the great 
writer caste (of the Kdyasthas) had been brought into Gujarat bv 
Muhammadan conquerors at the close of the 16th century when Guja¬ 
rat became part of the Mughal empire. 

Even now the caste numbers only 2000 and odd souls, which is 
spread in small numbers all over Gujarat. What the Mughals therefore 


J Op. at. II, i, 75-76; also NlA t I, 759-43. 

It ha* been suggested that OF. > SSya Oiya (KMdyathiva)^' King 1 a 
the source of Kdyastha through a MIA 1 K/hiyattAa, ’Khdyatki^ original!v it was jusr 
a title of respect for official* under the Persian emperors like f Mkur, mah&ai sJkib 
master, etc,, S, K. C ' J ’ 
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must have done is to augment the existing number of Kdyasthas, 
who wrote royal and public charters for iooo years or more, before 
the arrival of the Mughal s. 

What was the original Varna to which this writer caste belonged? 

Traditionally Gujarat Kdyasthas trace their descent from one or 
the other of Ksatriya dynasties, whereas according to one inscriptional 
account 1 they were the descendants of a Sfidra servant of sa gyKdchara, 
but blessed to become wise and diplomats by a boon of Siva , while 
another inscription w T ould claim their descent from Kafyapa. Similar 
also seems to be the view implied in the statement that the upper 
classes of Bengal Kdyasthas are descended from the five attendants 
of the five Brahmatias who came to Bengal at the invitation of 
Adi sura. 

Risley’s view was that though Kdyasthas might have some Aryan 
blood as their intellectual attainments would show, he was inclined to 
think that they should have been mostly recruited from the Vaisyas 
and S'itdras rather than from the Ksatriyas and Brdhnmnas, 

If personal names have any significance, the name endings bhatta 
and bkaiti in the names of Gurjjara, Maitraka and Rdstrakuta writers 
would show that these were probably Brdhmanas, (for bhatta at this 
period, and even in our times is applied to a Brdfmattci), though the 
same cannot be said of Anahila or Madanahila, the first writer, from 
whom Skandabhata and Vatsabkatti descended. Anahila in one case, 
—in the famous story of ihe foundation of Anahilapura—is supposed 
to be a shepherd. One wonders whether the founder of the writer 
class of Valabhi places was originally a pure Ksatriya, or Brdhmana, or 
belonged to a mixed caste. 

Names of some of the writers of Caulukya plates, according to the 
explanation already given seem to be Saha or Gurjjara-like, in some 
cases JCrarnw-like (Sdtikmndra, Somasimha, Kumdra , Jaiirasimha), 
whereas in one case it seems to be Brdhmarta-likc* {Vatetvard). 

Since even the names cannot be classified into one or two clear 
f'eirmz-groups, the mixed and varied descent of the Kdyasthas, as the 
various accounts above-noted claim, seems to be justified, and the 


1 History of litngai, I, 588. 

: Cf, Kas t e, His fory of Dharmasdstra^ tl, i, p. 77; NIA. 1, 743. 
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names themselves seem to fail into Brdfomna, Ksatriya, Vaisya, and 
S udra (?) categories. 


Professional Surnames 

J HaUavanika 

Jofi 

Pari* 

Pqgi 

Ranaka 

Rdiiiia 

Bhanasdii 

Brhntpurusa 

Dhruva 

Gandhin 

Gosthi 

MaMjana 


Alahattama or Mahattara 

Masdhmi 

SJ- (dim) 

Sa» 

Sre* 

Thakkara 
7 'hakkura 
Pandit a 
Samghavi 
Silpi 
Soni 

Koli (Kaulika?) 


The Caulukya period not only indicates the emergence of sub-castes, 
but gives a glimpse of the various functional, professional and other 
“positional” designations which were then actually used and which 
survived through the Muslim-Mughal period and became surnames 
ot various families. 


Sadhu 

The most interesting from the point of view of present surnames 
are the designations Sadhu, Smthi, Thakkara , Sathghaui, Dhruva, 

At present one of the most common surnames among Gujaratis is 
Shah. Even without a census it can be said that the surname is 
primarily and most widely prevalent among the business communities. 
Perhaps it is little known and one will be surprised to learn that the 
origin of this surname is to be traced to the designation Sadhu 1 which is 
found mostly prefixed, in its abbreviated form So" or Sd" to the names 
ot merchants plying various trades in an inscription of Sarangadeva 
and others. But in a few cases the full word Sadhu is found in a similar 


1 Sddhu> SJJiU, Sate, Sd f Sate. It is common in Bengal as denoting merchants 
and also as a caste surname. S. K. C, 
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context, the earliest epigraphical reference being in the Surat Plate of 
Tribhuvampdla which leaves no doubt that Sa \ stands for Sddhu. This 
record makes distinction between a Sdrtha and Sddhu; the former con¬ 
notating evidently a caravan trader, the latter having a fixed habitation. 

It is in this very sense that the most popular account (kathd) of Sr/ 
Saiyandrdyanadeva supposed to form part of the Skandapurdya uses the 
term Sddhu, which is popularly taken to be the name of the merchant. 

It also surprises me that the names of a number of these Sad has 
are given in what we call “curt form” without any suffixes, just as 
on the Stock Exchange in Bombay even the biggest share-broker is 
simply addressed by Ms name, omitting the usual suffixes Idl, das etc. 

It appears that a distinction was made between Sddhu and Sresthi 
and between these and kkurih f° r in. the same record some people 
bear the title S're And most of the people in Jaina inscriptions from 
Mt. Abu have this title. It is believed by some scholars that S resthi 
denoted a Sdhukdra } a money-lender. 

Sresthi 

A S'restfd originally might have been a village or town alderman, 
as it appears in that context in Gupta inscriptions, an office bestowed 
upon the most prominent person—prominent because of his wealth 
acquired through trade and commerce, a business magnate—in the town 
or village. Such a man would also be a money-lender. The S rest his 
continued to enjoy this position of respect and trust, as long as the 
village and town panchdyats functioned in India. Even when these 
fell in disuse, the Smthis still continued to act as bankers. With the 
opening of banks, the real Sresthi $ disappeared from cities, but the 
term came to be applied prominendy to all and sundry who had a 
little money and stood in some superior position. Bui if the history 
of families which bear die surname ‘Sheth’ is studied, it will be dis¬ 
covered that their forefathers were the town business magnates and 
bankers. Thus a Si resthi was much more than a Sddhu who was merely 
a merchant, but gradually both came to acquire the same denotadon. 

Thakkura 

Xhakkura, a title or designation of a municipal officer, or as 
a very petty royal officer, appears for the first time in the Cauiukya 
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records. At about the same time it makes its appearance in other 
parts of Northern India and Bengal* 

Nowadays in Gujarat we have the surname r fhakkar } mostly among 
Luhdnds and B hat ids, J'hdkor among Brahma-Ksatris and among petty 
feudal chiefs in Gujarat and Kathiawad, whereas among Vaimavas, 
the deity is called ‘7 'hdkorj.\ 

Can the proto-type of all these words be Thakkura of inscriptions and 
later Prakrit texts and commentaries on early Jaina literature? In the 
latter, Thakkura means a village chief, or a petty landholder or Jagirdar. 
Since these were expected to wield arms in defence of their property 
etc,, and some of them were probably Ksatnyas } a Thakkura is supposed 
to be a Ksatriya or Rajput. This is why besides 'ffidkors or Jagrrddrs, 
others who are called i Thdkardds > in Gujarat, all claim to be of Rajput 
descent. If the explanation were only racial, then all the persons bearing 
the title Thakkura in Cautukya records would have to be regarded as 
Kfatriyas. While this may be true in some cases, it is not true of all. 
For there are cases where the person is known to be a Brdhnaiia, in 
some cases a Kdyastha, and in one or two a Mod ha. And since it is 
used with reference to persons who appear to be merchants (as in the 
case of members of the family of Tsjahpdla and his father-in-law), 
of writers who also bear the title i Sdudhwigrahika* or Dutaka, and even 
women, it appears that during the Caulukya period Thakkura was 
primarily a title, applied irrespective of the caste of the person bearing 
it. This tide might have been denoting a smalt feudal chief, a Jagirdar. 
Even in the list of officers mentioned in a gram of Ajayapqfo } it occupies 
almost the last place. 

The origin of Thdkor class in Gujarat, and in other parts of India, 
e.g. Bengal, can be thus explained, and traced back at least to the ioth 
century’. 

What is die word Thakkura itself, and how did it come to mean a 
petty chief? Perhaps non-Sanskritic in origin it seems to be related 
to thakkai meaning a 'merchant 1 and is said to occur in a first century' 
inscription. 1 And the present surname Thakkara, found among Ltthdndi 


1 MoS’IER-Wii-i.iAStS, Sanskrit Dictaittury, p. 43°- Sylvan Levi, I think, derived 
it from a Turid wt»d— ugin, through, a dialectal form like *Ugur, wkich £ave MIA. 
(hakkura, See Bloch's L’ Indo-Aryea. S, K, C, 
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and BhaticiSi many of whom are traders and merchants, seems to have 
been used in this primary sense of a merchant. 

Of the other ‘positional’ titles: Brhatpurusa, Gosthh Mahajaua, 
Mahartama, Mahattara, Rdnaka, Rdiitta, (from Rajapuira (?)—the last 
survives in the surname Rdiit, found in Orissa, Kanaka, in Rdna, a 
title of kings, of Me wad, and other Rajput chiefs; die office of Mahdjam 
survived till very late, and is still seen in Bombay in some corporate 
bodies as grain merchants association, etc,, and also as surname (cf. 
Marathi Mahdjam), I do not know whether Gosthl survives and in 
what form. Perhaps Brhatpurusa stands for the term ‘ l Moterd'\ 
meaning “Elders”. What has become of Mahattama, Mahattara? 
Has it turned into or has it any relation with Mehta} ' 

Hattavanika, Jos hi, Petri* (Pdrikha?) Pandita, Pugi, Silpi, and Soni 
are functional designations. Of these the last two, S ilpi and Stmt now 
form small sub-castes. Hattavanika is our Gujarati ‘ Dukdnddr\ Whe¬ 
ther Pari J stands for Parikha or Parekha, and Bham for Bhanasdli 
cannot be said for certain. 

Saiighavi, now a surname in many Gujarati Vahnava Banias and 
Jainas, originally was the title bestowed, or assumed by rich Jainas who 
organised a sangha for a pilgrimage to Jaina holy places. 

Naming in a family 

Royal genealogies provide the only evidence, for a long rime, during 
the ancient and the early mediaeval period on this point. 

A glance at the Ksatrapa, Gurjjara, CJhamattu., Rd$rrakitia y Paramdra, 
and Caulukya genealogies shows that very often the grandson 
was named after the grandfather, but never a son was named after 
the father. Exception to this practice is noticed among the last 
Si Oddity as of the Maitraka dynasty. Unless Silddirya is regarded as a 
title, which it most probably is. It would be indeed strange to have 
members of the four successive generations and standing in the relation 
of father and son bearing the same name. 

This practice of avoiding the father’s name was specifically advocated, 
as we have seen above, by the Vdr aha -Grhyastitra. 

Among the common or non-royal people, we have mostly die names 
of Brdhmana donees. A few instances which give the names of three 

1 Gujarati Afchtdj Bihari Makati i, both would appear to be from Mahouts S, K, C* 
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generations show that the father’s name is never repeated in naming a 

child, who is very often named after the grandfather. 

Cnuhthyu Period 

Unlike in the very early period, about too a.d. when boys and girls 
had identical names, the differentiation being made by the feminine 
termination J, 1 we find in the CauJukya period as far as the naming in 
a Jaina family was concerned that: 

(i) there was a tendency- to give names from a certain set of names, 
or having certain endings. 

(ii) that grandfather’s or ancestor’s name was usually not repeated. 

(iii) that when several daughters and sons were there, each was given 
a different name as far as possible. 

(iv) that distinction was made merely by the addition of feminine 
termination i or a, by giving a distinct name with or without the 
addition of the devi. 

Very little material has come down to us for other castes of Hindus. 

There is one point to be noted in the manner in which Jaina names 
are given in the inscriptions carved in temples at Detedda, Mt, Abu. 
Following the practice observed in inscriptions from the earliest period, 
a person is mentioned as a son of so and so, and the father’s name being 
in the genitive precedes that of the son. Thus the lather’s name came 
first. But since the names are Prakrit, and the word for son, putra, 
■ first prakritized a into g urm, and then abbreviated into °u- we find the 
names in the following manner: Sri Dernhii Brahntasaronu* that is 
Brahma$aratm 7 son of Desala. Now if V indicating ‘son of’ drops out 
in usage, then the father’s name comes first, and then that of the son, 
leaving no indication of the fact. But the society', in which this usage 
is prevalent, forgetting the original practice would give the father’s 
name first and then of the person concerned. That is how I think the 
Marwadis developed the custom of mentioning first the father’s name.’ 
For most of the Jaina names in Caulukya inscriptions are of people 
living in Rajputana. 

1 See Saxkalia, BDCRI, III, 355. 

1 It exists in Ucngdl also, 5 . K. C. 

’ This feature is also noticed among Tamils, Malayans, Kannadis and Tdugtis 
Cf. Marwan surnames in - ka, Marathi in - kai and Sindhi in - nani and - ani. S-KX, 
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It may be that ihe Marwadis have retained the original Indian prac¬ 
tice—the practice most of us are observing, viz., mentioning first our 
name and then the father’s, being a new one, originated by contact 
with Western Culture. This has further resulted in complete omission 
of the father’s name. 

S ummar y 

Summarising the evidence presented by inscriptions on the nature 
of names, the practice of naming in a family, and die lirdhtuana gotras 
and Vcdic Sakhds, and on comparing it (this evidence) with the prac¬ 
tices enjoined by law-givers or codifiers of laws, the following tentative 
conclusions are indicated. 

Since we have no early inscriptions contemporary with the Vcdic 
texts or even the Grhya Sutras^ the latest of which are assigned to the 
4th or the 5th century b.c. at least, we cannot pass any judgment on 
the actual practice during this period, 

After nearly a 1000 years, excepting the names of Sdka Ksatrapas 
which indicate the popularity of the Rudra cult, and the influence of 
Buddhism on one of the kings, we meet with names in some bulk from 
the Gurjjara records. Their study showed that most of the names of 
BrShmanas were Naksatra names, but names of the personal deities, 
like Vimu and Siva were also current, a practice enjoined by the 
Vipiu Purdria . Likewise besides the orthodox suffixes, Brdhmanas had 
begun to append noti-Brahuam suffixes to their name. 

Both these practices indicate almost complete non-observance of 
the rules laid down even in the latest Grhya Sutras and a literal inter¬ 
pretation of the vague rules prescribed by Manu. 

The names of Brahmarjas from the Valabhi plates point to a still 
larger variety of names, some even completely K$atriya-\jke and 
followed by an equally rich variety of suffixes. Whereas their richness 
is indeed remarkable, they do not show in our present state of know¬ 
ledge that the bearers of these suffixes were Nagara Brdhma\ias y as 
Dr D.R. Bhandarkar had postulated 20 years ago and that the endings 
are not indicative of families of Brdhma$a$ y resemble as they do to 
the endings of Kdyastha names in Bengal. 

Two centuries later a variety of slightly different nature is seen in 
the suffixes and prefixes of the Rdstrakftta Brahmanas, In them we 
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cao see the beginnings of some ot our present-day surnames, Dvivedt, 
Trivedi, and Diksila . The names themselves show the greater and 
greater hold that the cults of the personal deities was having on the 
people* 

This conclusion as to the rise and rapid growth of the cult of personal 
gods and the gradual disappearance of purely Vedic religion and 
practices is in full accord with the evidence from archaeology—groins 
and monuments. 

But even among the names of personal deities-— S iva and Vipju — 
we see the occurrence of certain names only, pointing to the later 
increase in their names, as different aspects of these deities earner—to 
be emphasized or invented. 

How very exactly reflective of the contemporary usages and religions 
are the names is shown by the fact that there is not a single name after 
Gampaii, or Hamtman, and only a couple or so after Rama and Brahma. 
1 his conclusively indicates, as I have already shown from purely 
archaeological studies and as also our study of place-names 
that the cults of Ramtiy Hanumdn and Gariesa are comparatively very 
recent; that of Gayesa not earlier than the 9th century' and of Rama- 
Matmmu definitely post-13th century. 

The study of Brdhmana gotras and Vedic S'dkhds showed that up to 
the 1 i rh century the Brdhmams of the Mddhymdina Vdjasaneya Sakha 
preponderated over others, among which there were a few- Rg and 
Samavedis and a sprinkling of Atharvavedis. This proportion is 
maintained till today. Among the gotras, the earliest and of most 
frequent occurrence are the Bhdradvdja, Vatsa and Atreya gotras, 
three of the four or eight most ancient gotras. 

So much for the pre-Caulukya Brdfmagas. Unfonunately the evi¬ 
dence for the succeeding period relates to people who are not Brahma- 
nas. Hence wc cannot find out what further changes took place in the 
Brdhttoitia names. Among the noii-Brahmaya names all the few names 
are after Siva or Vtsnu and none after ttaksatra deity. Whether this 
was becoming a general practice we cannot say for certain. It appears 
that it was, for we find Vijmmsvara citing an earlier commentator on 
the Ydjnavalkya Smrti (?) that a father should give a name connected 
with a family deity. Thus the practice had come to be legalised. But 
whereas we observe this expansion of the rules in naming a child in the 
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orthodox codes, we find that most of the names of the Jainas and others 
fall outside even the expanded codes. Barring a lew which are 
after Jaina TirthanharaSt others seem to be neither after naksatras nor 
personal deities. What is the reason? I think that it is so, as I have 
already suggested on the evidence of name-endings, because these 
people belonged to a foreign ethnic group. To accommodate these 
names and incorporate their bearers into the ever tolerant and expanding 
Hinduism, we find the later law-givers saving that a name could be 
given after the letters assigned to each pada of a Naksatra. A very wide 
basis was thus secured, giving people more room within which they 
could choose the name they should gi ve to the new-born. Up til now 
this practice was followed. But again a new current has set in, due 
to political and cultural reasons. Will these new practices be legalised 
or will religion be completely thrown overboard, and have no voice 
as far as the naming of a child is concerned? 

In the Caulukya period we also have the earliest reference in Gujarat 
to the functional 1 and “regional” sub-castes, as well as professional 
and other designations which have now been turned Into surnames. 
Many of the present sub-castes such as Porvady Dharkaita, Osvala, 
Sritnala were originally, as S'rimdlis are even now, regional sub-castes, 
giving no indication as to the varna of the people. And probably 
many of the Porvdds and other families—originally foreigners, S'aka, 
Gurijara, etc. belonging to Central Asian tribes as their name-endings 
show—were first Ksatriyas and then Vanikas . But it must be noted 
that in this period these were not endogamous groups, as marriage 
between Prdgvdtas, Modhas, Oisavalas are recorded. Later these 
groups did prohibit marriages among themselves. Now once again 
Porvdds and Modfm intermarry. 

Thus the survey of personal names in Gujarat over 1600 years has 
revealed how gradually certain features of its social structure were 
being formed, which at the end of Lhe 14th century had reached a 
form approximating very nearly the form existing today. Some other 
features, for instance the ending -lat which is now found as a suffix 
to names of Brdhmarias, Ksatriyas, Vaifyas and all others, and the 
suffix -ji in names such Ndgji, Bhmjl had not yet appeared. The 

1 These must have already been there, as these have been noted elsewhere in India 
from at least the first century A.D. 
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social, political and religious causes which were responsible for bring¬ 
ing about the new additions to the already existing stock of names 
and suffixes seem to develop during the first 300 years of Muslim rule 
in Gujarat. For both these suffixes appear in the names occurring in 
inscriptions of the 16th-17th century. A full and complete investi¬ 
gation of the causes here indicated and their effect on the social struc¬ 
ture is urgently desirable as shown by me elsewhere. 1 
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Lecture V 


CORRELAIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

In this last and concluding lecture I would discuss; 

(1) The light that personal and place-names throw on the language 
and the state of general culture—Aryanization—in ancient and 
early mediaeval Gujarat, 

(2) The nature of the relationship between the ancient or inscrip- 
tional place-names and their modern equivalents, 

(3) The main features 

(a) of ancient administrative units, 

(b) of place-names, 

(c) of personal names, 

(d) of the language of inscriptions, 

in Gujarat and other parts of India. 

(4) Concrete ways and means for other types of field work having 
bearing on the subjects treated in these lectures. 

(5) The importance of exploring the identified places from archaeo¬ 
logical point of view. 

Pi sice and Personal Names and General Culture 

We have now had an idea of what sons of place and personal names 
occur in inscriptions of Gujarat. These from the earliest historical 
times till the 10th century are mostly in Sanskrit, and a few in Prakrit. 
From the 10th century- onwards we begin to get a larger percentage 
of Prakfit personal names, but still a number of names, both place 
and personal, are in Sanskrit. We may say that the main or dominant 
feature running through all the names is Sanskrit, Can we, rhereforet 
infer as has been done by some scholars for other provinces, 1 that 
Gujarat was Aryanized or Sanskritized from a very early period? 

1 History of Bengal* *93- 
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Aryanizatioti of Gujarat 

We cannot form a very definite conclusion, but before arriving at 
one we should take into consideration: 

(1) the traditional view about Aryan Culture in India, 

( 2 ) the view of the Unguis tidans as represented by Grierson, 1 

(3) certain recent hypothesis, e.g. of Mr. Munshi, 2 

(4) other extant andent literature from Gujarat, 

(5) the language of Gujarat inscriptions, 

(6) the true nature of personal and place-names occurring in in- 
criptions. 

The traditional or orthodox view is that India, particularly 
Arydvarta, the Panjab and the Madkyadesa, that is the Gangetic 
dodb, was the original home of the Aryans. They lived there from 
times immemorial. According to this view, therefore, it should 
not be at all surprising to find place and personal names in 
Sanskrit. 

In direct contrast to the above Is the view of the Western Orientalists 
and some Indians also, that Aryans entered India in several waves 
of invasions or immigration and gradually spread over the country. 
In support of the the invasion theory Dr, Grierson, the late eminent 
linguistidan and Director of the Linguistic Survey of India, brought 
some linguistic considerations upon which he based his ‘Inner’ and 
‘Outer’ classification of Indian languages:— 

(1) The Inner sub-group formed by the Western Hindi, Panjabi, 
Gujarati, Bhili, Khandeshl, Rajasthani. 

(2) The Outer sub-group: Ldhndd, Sindht , Marathi , Oriyd, BihdrI, 
Bengali, and Assamese. 

Gujarati, though regionally within the Outer Sub-group, was the 
only language which belonged to the Inner group. But since it showed 
some points of affinity with the languages of Outer sub-group, as 
Sirtdhiy it was probable that the original language of Gujarat 
was developed by Aryans of the Outer branch, but subsequently 

1 Lingtttslu Survey of India, I, i, 119. 

1 S« Ml'S Shi, The Early Aryans of Gujaratti 
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considerably changed by the laier domination by Aryans of the 
Inner group. 1 

The Aryans of the Outer group might have entered Gujarat through 
Sind; those of the Inner group from the north-east. For example* 
the Puranic Yddavas who colonised Dwarka from Mathura, and the 
later Sahas, Gurjjaras and others who came principally from the north 
and north-east* as the earlier Aryans who entered India from the 
north-western passes or through Kashmir, 

Mr. Munsht not agreeing with this theory of Aryan invasion however 
holds that there were two groups of Aryans. One of them had re¬ 
mained for long in the Sapta Sindhu. Before members of this group, 
such as the Parahtrdma Bhdrgavas who later descended southwards, 
the other Aryan group represented by the Haihayas had already settled 
in the Narmada valley. This is an ingenious compromise between the 
orthodox view and that of Grierson, but leaves the impression that 
in some distant past, when it is not specified* Gujarat was non-Ary an, 
but later came to be Aryanized by stages. 

Two place-names which I have not discussed before help us to fix 
the limits of the Aryan expansion In Gujarat These are ‘Arbuda’ 
and ‘Bhillamala’. In inscriptions of Gujarat Arbuda occurs for the 
first time in two inscriptions of Bhima II. In one of these it is called 
Arbuddcala Makdtirtha. In one of the inscriptions from Mount Abu 
itself, the village >\bnya, ostensibly derived from Arbuda, is mentioned. 

Not only does Arbuda occur in these inscriptions from Gujarat 
and those of Rajputana and others of the early mediaeval dynasties 
of Northern India, in several Parana;, and the Mahabharata, but it 
also occurs in some of the oldest hymns of the Rgveda as pointed out 
by Dr. Sten Konow t . 2 There it is described as the stronghold of Sambara 

1 The theory of second or many invasions proposed by Hoerni.e and Risley, that 
in the second wave or invasion the Aryans had no or Few women with them, and there¬ 
fore had married aboriginal woraa and thus modified I fir original type is not sup¬ 
ported by later ethnologists like Crooke and Guukye, who have pointed out that there 
is no great physical change visible in the population from the Pan jab to Hindustan 
and secondly the theory is entirely contradictory to the literary record* of the Brah¬ 
mins. (Ghurye, Cask and Race in India , toft). 

* Aryan Gods of the Miami People, Kristian ia, 25 IF. Cf for instance, nir arbudasya 
mrgayasya mtxyino nth parvorosya gd djnfi . Pg, VIII. 3.19. 
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and other ddsas or dasyus, who descending the hill-top carried away 
the cows of and otherwise harassed the Ary ans. Indra is, therefore, 
praised for treading down the great Arbuda, in short, for conquering 
Arbuda and its lord Sambara. 

The later tradition about Arbuda seems to be based on the Vedic 
version, viz. that the mountain was placed in its present position by 
Indra, who was considered to have cm it off from some big mountain 
range, perhaps the Himalaya. The current tradition is that Mount 
Abu was formerly a level plain stretching to the Ardvalli. At one place 
there was a spot of unfathomable depth. This was filled up by Nan- 
divardhana, a son of Himdckala. Since he could not walk, he was 
carried on ihc back of a mighty snake Arbuda. This new' mountain 
called after the snake was steadied by the foot of Siva. 

Whatever may be the truth in these traditions the meanings of ‘Ar¬ 
buda*, swelling, tumour, polypus, foetus, would well suit the tradi¬ 
tional explanations. 

Konow examining the ethnological and linguistic data shows fur¬ 
ther that Sambara and other ddsas or dasyus might have belonged 
to the aboriginal tribes such as Nisddas, S'abaras, Bhils and others, 
Sambara himself being of the Ko lari an (or what is otherwise known 
as Munda ), an Austro-Asiatic tribe. For even now these tribes, pushed 
off from the north, inhabit a large part of Central India, Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa, West Bengal and Madras Presidency, and speak Munda dia¬ 
lects, which belong to the Austric family of languages. 1 

According.to the Mahdbhdrata 1 the country now known as Raj- 
putana was the home of the Nisddas, and so the country' disappeared 
there. 


1 These were recognised by P. W, Schmidt who in 1906 proved die existence of 
a great family of languages, spread over a very wide area. This family is supposed to 
be different from the Dravidian languages of South India and is divided into two sub¬ 
families; (0 Austro-Nesian, (a) Austto~Asiatic. The former included the languages 
of Madagascar, Indonesia and the Pacific islands; the latter is scattered over Nearer 
and Further India. In India it must have been once spoken over a much greater area 
than at present. Now the most southern forms of Munda speech are those spoken by 
the Savaras and Gadabas of N. E. Madras, then in Central India; in Me war the dia¬ 
lect is called Nahali-kurku. For details sec Linguistic Surety of India , Vol. I, i. p.34. 

J III. 130,344, cited by Motichandra, JVPHS, XVI. II, 13 
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That the Bhils and Kiratas once lived in Rajputana and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, particularly its -hilly tracts is shown by instances from later 
Rajput history, but particularly by the names BkHlamSla 1 Kiratakupa 
and Mwtdasthala, The first name occurs in the recently discovered 
Saindhava plates from Kathiawad. Though it is identified with the 
more well-known word l Bhirmamdla\ a tract in Jodhpur State, 
in and perhaps before the 9th century, it was known as Bhillamala and 
not as Bhinnamala. The ending i mdJa\ like the word ‘Bhilla 1 , is non- 
Sanskritic. The former is supposed to be a Dravidian word, derived 
from meduA meaning upland, plateau, and even now used in Gujarati 
for the upper storey or fioor. Thus both linguistically and culturally 
the word is non-Ary an indicating that in the distant past the country 
was inhabited by non-Aryan, very likely Austro-Asiatic, tribes. This 
period would go back to the early Rgvedic limes. 

If these interpretations of ‘Arbuda’ and ' Bhillarttdla* find further 
corroboration, then it would appear that Mt. Abu for some period 
formed the southernmost land frontier of the Aryans, advancing into 
India from the north. And further that the present Gujarat was not 
colonized by Aryans until some time later, unless we accept the theory 
that there was an invasion through Sind or directly from the sea, 
which occupied the coastal belt, and formed what is called the 54 outer 
band of Aryans”, 

Save this no references, even disparaging, arc found to places in 
what is now called Gujarat and Kathiawad, in Vcdic literature. We 
cannot say whether Gujarat was or was not outside the pale of Aryd- 
varta as Bengal and Magadha were. By or during the Bhdrata war, 
however, Dwarka and Prabhas on the coast, and Mount Raivataka 
a little in the interior of the present Kathiawad peninsula acquire 
great prominence, the former due to the colonization, according to 
Puranic accounts, by the Yddavas from Mathura, 

The other important place, Puranicallv associated with the Aryans 
is Bhrgukaccha on the mouth of the Narbada. Here according to the 
Bhdgavata Parana, Lhc Devdsura battle was fought at the end of the 
Tretd Yuga, But if this Bhrgukaccha is a later sanskritization of the 

1 Dr. Chatorji draws anemicn to Bhiltcsaia. Bh: [-slaughter-- modem BhUsa. 

■ I am indebted to my colleague, Professor C. R- S ANKARA*.', for this explanation. 
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Austro-Asiatic Bharukaccha as noted above, then this Puranic allusion 
might be referring to the battle between the Aryans and the aboriginal 
population, chiefly non-Ary an and Austro-Asiatic in origin. It is a 
pity that we cannot fix even the probable period of these events and 
hence say positively when Gujarat was Aryanized. 

Under these circumstances, when the earliest literature in Sanskrit 
was produced in Gujarat we cannot say. From the extant specimens 
it would appear that the Bhaftikavya is the earliest. But this poem, 
supposed to be produced at Valabhi, as well as the works produced at 
Bhinnamata such as the Harivamsa Pur ana by Jinasena written in 
a.d, 783, cannot go beyond the 7th century. Most of the later lite¬ 
rature is in Prakrit, and Apabhramsa , and some only in Sanskrit. 

We have thus to fall back upon inscriptions. Among these, except¬ 
ing the Atokan edicts at Girnar, and 200 to 300 years later the short 
memorial inscriptions from Cutch and two or three later Ksatrapa 
records, all other inscriptions beginning with the famous Rudradaman 
inscription are in Sanskrit. What does this signify? It signifies that, 
already in the second century a.d., fine, chaste, classical Sanskrit 
had become a court language in Gujarat, and remained so for well- 
nigh a 1000 years and more. If any pan of India is to be considered 
Aryanized earliest on the strength of epigraphic evidence alone, 1 it 
would be Gujarat, or more strictly Smdstra. For the Rudradaman 
inscription is the earliest long Sanskrit inscription in India. Whether 
this early Sankritizadon or Aiyanimation was due to colonization of 
the coastal strip by the hypothetical outer and earlier band of Aryans 
of Grierson, I am unable to say. If further evidence for this 

1 It may be said that too much reliance is placed upon Sanskrit epigraphy, while 
long inscriptions of Aiaka t though in Prakrit, have been found in almost all the corners 
of India. To this it is to be replied that we have to make a distinction between Prakrit 
and Sanskrit records. Sanskrit was no doubt known, but was probably confined to the 
Brdhmafas, who used it fw purely religious purposes. But it was under the Ksairjpas 
of Malwa and Sumatra, as evidenced by the Rudradamm inscription, that the lan¬ 
guage began to be used for secular purp®* 64 - Sylvain Let!, from the occurrence of cer¬ 
tain words e.g. Svdtmrt t isgfhita — nSman, and bhodratnukha t even thought that “it 
must be in the time and the court of the Ksatrapas that the vocabulary, the technique 
and the first examples of the Sanskrit drama and everything connected with it 
were established ; or in oth^r words, those of die really literary Sanskrit literature “ 
IA XXXTII. (1904), 169. 
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hypothesis is required, it may be sought in the Brdhmana colonies at 
Prabkas , Girin agar a and Damaya, to which Usavadata made gifts of 
cows etc., and later at Bharukaccha, Jambusara, Govattam, Badara- 
siddhi, Udumbaragahvara etc., all the places on or almost on the 
coast of Gujarat, 

Place-Names and Aryanizntion 

What was the extent of the Aryanization? Did all people, the laity 
and the intellegensia alike, speak or understand Sanskrit? Though 
there is no satisfactory- evidence on this point, it would appear rhat 
people, particularly the agriculturists and others perhaps did follow 
Sanskrit, though their language or the language of the common people 
must have been one of the dialects of Prakrit, which according to 
Grierson 1 had developed, along with the classical Sanskrit, from the 
earliest Aryan dialects, “the house language” preserved in Rgvedic 
hymns. If these latter are called Primary Prakrits, the language of 
Asokan edicts and those referred to by Patanjaii may be called Secon¬ 
dary Prakrits. For a large number of place-names are in pure Sans¬ 
krit, 2 whereas the rest are Sanskritized, We saw how some of rhe 
names of Iranians and S'okas were Sanskritized. Granting that people 
could follow Sanskrit, we can see two processes how the then existing 
names were Sanskritized. 

In some cases a purely, perhaps a totally new Sanskrit name was 
given to a place after some prominent landmark or event. Just as 
we have now replaced Bhamburdd , a suburb of Poona, with Shivaji 
Nagar, and the old Girgam Back Road by Vithalbhai Patel Road. 
In other cases the existing names were Sanskritized. Witness how 
Andheri has been renamed AndhragirP. 

That such small but dominant culture stamps itself upon a large, 
ill-organized, (?) culture has been successfully demonstrated in the 
last 1000 years of India's history. In the end, of course, a resultant 

1 Linguistic Survey of India I. i. in 

* Cf. for instance Gujarati Vadodara and Marathi Bad ode; both these fours 
according to Dr. KATRE, are derived from Sanskrit Vatapadra. and anticipate a stage 
when this form was current. 

* “Or compare Calcutta; originally KalUKiftf =(shell-lime place) has been Sanskritized 
into Kdithetra, owing to Kalighai now forming a pan of Calcutta." S, K. C. 
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culture emerges, and that is what seems to have happened in Gujarat 
and elsewhere in India. For by the I2th-t3th century even the lan¬ 
guage of the inscriptions becomes more and more Prakrit. It is pos¬ 
sible that this was also due to other factors. Besides the weakening 
of the original Sanskrit culture, the increasing admixture of serai- 
barbaric people, pouring into Gujarat from the north and north-west 
and west as invaders, traders and so forth, and the appearance of 
new powerful forces under the Arabs, Afghans and Turks must have 
been responsible for this change. Had not Mahmud of Ghazna and 
Ghori upset the political equilibrium, Sanskrit might have remained 
a court language for some centuries more in Northern India. For 
as late as the 15th century when Muslim kings patronized Hindu 
poets, beautiful Praia jriV-inscriptions were composed in Sanskrit 
as the recently published PraSasti of Mahmud Beghadd testifies. 

In short inscriptions show the prevalence of Sanskrit as a court 
medium for conveying grants of villages to donees. Since in majority 
of cases the place-names are in Sanskrit or Sanskritized we c ann ot 
form a true idea of the language of the common people, and say how 
they called a particular place. 

Formation of Gujarati 

But a comparison of these inscriptions! place-names with their 
modem equivalents would show what linguistic changes have occurred 
in these names, and what relation they have to the formation or struc¬ 
ture of Gujarati. In a lew cases we might be able to detect the original 
pre-Sanskritized name. With this end in view 1 have classified* the 
identified place-names into five groups as follows: 

Linguistic Changes 

1 . Place-names which have remained the same, such as 
Kaccha, Jambusara, Navasari, SafjSna. 

1 The above classification differs from a strictly linguistic classification, according to 
which wc should have: 

(i) Tatsama or Pure Sanskrit names—mostly recent 

(ii) Scmi-i'fftMWjM names; these are slightly older. 

(iti) Prakritic names; these are the oldest (and include Deii elements). 

(iv) Post-Islamic and British names. 
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II. Place-names which have dropped off or changed medial 
consonants and vowel, and retained initial syllable, 
e.g. Kantdragrdma > Katdrgdm. Pdlhanapttra > Pdlaypttr, 
Rivadi > Ribadi, 

III. Place-names which have changed or dropped final syllable 
e.g. Kapikd - KdvL Mottaka> Mata. Ldhgaitaijya>Ldhgh- 
«a(e)j. Arbuda> Abuya>Abu. 

IV. Place-names which have undergone much change. Rharu- 
kaccfia > Bharuch. Catuksdri > Chosdr . Karpatavdnijya > 
Kapadvanj. Simhapura > Sthor. Varddhamdua> Wadlrvdn. 
Anahilapdtaka > Anmddd, Godrahaka > Godhrd. Anrvala- 
sddhi > Amahdd. 

V. Place-names which have a change in initial syllable. 
Ahirdnd > Irana; Vahicara > Bechar. 

These were submitted with the following queries to Dr, Katre 
whose remarks are as under: 

1. How is that some place-names have remained almost unchanged? 
Is it due to some inherent character in the formation of the word? 
or is it due to other extraneous causes e.g* political importance, constant 
use among the learned and literature? 

2. Some place-names have changed considerably. No intermediate 
stages are known, but can we postulate them? 

3* The explanation of linguistic changes has often been offered by 
Buehler and others with the help of modem Gujarati. Instead can we 
throw light from an objective comparison between the inscrip tional 
name and its present form on the evolution of the Gujarati language? 

4, Wherever the non-Sanskritic names exist, can we say whether 
they are related to any of the Prakrits and the nature of the language 
then current? 

“The question now arises,* 1 says Dr. Katre,“W hat is the link between 
the old and new place-names? We observe that a number of names 
remain almost unchanged, while a few change so imperceptibly as to 
amount to no change at all; a few others retain traces of the older 
nomenclature, while in a certain limited category no link seems to exist, 
or if any is indicated, it is so slight as not to be noticed. 

It may here be recalled that proper names or norttma propria also form 
pari of the vocabulary of a language, and as such are liable to all the 
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normal phonological changes which affect all vocables. In addition, 
by the special use of nomim propria applied to definite but limited 
objects, they are susceptible to peculiar changes which cannot normally 
be explained by comparative philology. These changes are purely 
phonetic and not phonological: phonetic changes are peculiar and have 
no basis of correspondences, while phonological changes arc historical 
and render themselves to be studied from a comparative standpoint. 

Turning once again to the earlier place-names it will be noticed that 
a majority of them are Indo-Aryan in character: Kaccha, Anmdapura, 
Navasdrika etc. These are purely old Indo-Aryan names, although 
Kaccha is a mia incorporation into oia vocabulary (Kaksa-). A 
large number appear to be mia in character: Kdpura t Gorajja, etc. 
or Anganavataka* In these examples MIA tendencies are seen in some 
phonological features. A word like Deulavddd represents the full MIA 
stage. 

Nevertheless there is a fairly large residuary class of names which 
does not appear at first sight either as oia or mia. Our ancient gram¬ 
marians would have classed them as Defi words, while modern philo¬ 
logists might call them as loan words from non-iA dialects. Thus 
names like Dodiyapataka, Ddfigariid^ Phimcadi, appear suspect as loan 
words of non-iA character. Further research may determine the ulti¬ 
mate source of these early names. 

Now all these nomina, like other vocables, undergo phonological 
changes in course of rime. If we consider the region where these 
changes have occurred, and pose the correspondences between defi¬ 
nitely identified older and later place-names we shall be in a position to 
classify them into different categories, whatever be the ultimate source 
of such names. 

The chief character of the changes affecting the phonology of the 
dialects of this region is as follows: 

(1) Loss of final oia consonants, the vowels r , /, and diphthongs nr, 
au t and loss of final vowel in the modem stage. 

(2) Voicing of intervocalic single stops or ultimate loss of occlu¬ 
sion. 

(3) Reduction of consonant dusters to double consonants, and further 
reduction to single stops etc. with compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vowel. 
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This is the broad outline of the changes affecting phonology from 
Oia to mia and MIA. 

Judged by this touchstone, we can divide the names into three cate¬ 
gories; 

(t) Inherited from oia or Mia. 

(2) Loan words from oia or mia. 

(3) Loan words from other language families. 

Inherited Names 

These divide themselves into two main classes which may be called 
Tatsama and Tadbham* Tatsamas retain practically the same form 
throughout as in Kaccha> Kacch(a), the final a being not pronounced 
in mia. 

Tadbkavas show significant but normal changes in phonology as 
specified above (in general terms): Nq rasdnkd>Nav(a)idn 

Here initial na } -sd- remain unaltered while rikd>rf (through 
MIA rid> id > I normally in si a of this region), A large number of 
words, however, do not correspond exactly : Undird y.-Umtrd. 

Here Undrd, , possibly for *Undara, shows a final -rd which cannot be 
from the -ra of L ndara-. For phonologically wc expect a form like 
Undir or Undar in Modern Gujarati. This final -rd can, however, come 
from— raka of the older stage, so that we can postulate an * Undir aka 
from which modern Undrd has come, Philology here helps us to restore 
the correct antecedent of the modern term which, however, differs from 
the old recorded name only by the pleonastic (redundant) suffix-k/. 

A number of correspondences cannot be properly classed under the 
pure inherited forms or as loan-words. If today we go back to Sanskrit 
and borrow a word to express some new thought, object or item, in 
modem Gujarati this word, now a loan, will become a part of Gujarati 
vocabulary, and in course of rime will undergo changes which affect 
other words of the language, with this difference: Whereas pure inhe¬ 
rited elements are already free from certain combination of consonants, 
etc., the word possesses them by virtue of its being borrowed intact, 
and the changes will not actually correspond to those affecting inherited 
vocables in such characters. This class, therefore, is called semi-tuffamai; 
it may with equal force be called semi-tadbhavas. Thus we have 
Vatapadm (ha) > Vadodra. 
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Now the combination -dra in the modern form may come from 
earlier -* dara with a slurring of a in the prepenultimate position 
( ’da ra a ) or it may be a conscious survival of the earlier-dta (kd)-. 
In the later case we have a semi - tatsama, in the former a pure 
inherited tadbhava. 

There are a number of instances where the s emi -tatsama nature 
of the names is never in doubt, since the peculiar combinations 
seen cannot be so easily derived from purely inherited characteris¬ 
tics 

Ankaksvara > Ahklehar > or Ankle sat. The first showing -sv- 
is semi-tatsama while the second showing -j- is purely inherited, 

The stage at which a loan word enters into a nia language can be 
approximately judged by the phonological changes which have 
affected it. But this is a purely linguistic study, involving technical 
discussions, which may be better left for investigation by specialists 
in that field. The same holds good for the etymologies of these 
names, especially when they are noti-ia loan words. 

For our practical purposes we may classify all the changes involved, 
but only on very general considerations." 

Inscriptions! Place-Names and their Modern Equivalents 

I. PLACE-NAMES WHICH HAVE NOT CHANGED. 


Inscription 

Old Name 


Modern Name 

Rudradaman 

Kaccha 

> 

i 

a 

TrAIKUTAKA c. 450 A.D. 

Kdpura 

> 

Kapur {a) 

KaTACCURI C. 600 A.D. 

Anandapum 

> 

A mud (?) 


Gorajja 

> 

Goraj 

GURJJARA C. 630 A.D. 

Jambusara 

> 

Jambusar (a) 


Toranaka 

> 

Tor an 

CALUKYA C. 700 A. D. 

Navasdrikd 


Nov (a) sari 

Rastrakuta c, 800 A.D. 

Sarhki 

> 

Sanki 


Samjdrja 

> 

Saftjdn 


Tetma 

> 

Ten 

Caulukya 

Attganavada 

> 

Angan{a)vddd 


Dabkl 

> 

pdbhi 
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Inscription 

Old Name 


Modem Name 

Caulukya 

Dhaiili 

> 

Dhaitli 


Kadd 

> 

Kadd 


Kamboika 

> 

Kamboi 


Karodd 

> 

Karodd 


Kbdmbhila 

> 

Khdmbhel 


Kdmbals 

> 

Kdmbli 


Kdlhari 

> 

Kdlri 


Kdliydnd 

> 

Kdlidna 


Sampavada 

> 

Sampavada 


Rdyavddd 

> 

Ramvddd 


Lildpum 

> 

Lildpur 


Nausara 

> 

Nausar 


PMlasara 

> 

Phulsar 


Sampard 

> 

Sdthprd 


Sandera 

> 

Sander 


Surtaka 

> 

Sunak 


II. PLACE-NAMES WHICH HAVE UNDERGONE SOME CHANGE. 

(A) Dropping of or change in Medial Consonants and Vowel and i or 
Initial Letters, 


RASTRAKUTA 

Chorundaka 

> 

Ckorand (a) 


Jadrdm 

> 

Jantrdn 


Kdnidragrdma 

> 

Katargam 


Ruhnada 

> 

Rutidd 


Sambandhi 

> 

Samadki 


Sinhd 

> 

Sind 


Bkumlikd 

> 

Gfiftmli or Bhfimli 


Dhenikd 

> 

Dhinki (also Dhariikd) 

Caulukya 

Adhivada 

> 

Adivddd 


Alhirdijd 

> 

Irdna 


Bhdthfara 

> 

Bhdkhar(a) 


Bhuharadd 

> 

Blmtvad 


Coruyavdda 

> 

Corvdd(a ) 
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Inscription 

(b) Caulukya 


Old Name 

Ddsayqja 

Deiilavada 

Dhdmanacchd 

Dodiyapataka 

Imdild 

Pdlhampura 

Naddula 

Mtindasthala 

Hdmsalapura 

Hethaiinjf 

Rdjapuri 

Raibii 

Rupdpura 

Sdkali 

Sihakd 

Surayaja 

Salakhanapura 

Trikati 

Umvaram 

Uitdird 

Kisaraiili 

UrhtdUyd 


Modern Name 

> Ddsaj 

> Dclvada 

> Dhamddiichd 

> Dodiavddd 

‘ f -c 

> India 

> Pdlanpur 

> Nddol 

> Murthala 

> HdmsaJpur 

> Hetamji 

> Rdjpur 

> Rum 

> Ruppur 

> Sdnkli 

> Sika 

> Suraj 

> Sankkalpur 

> Tret 

> Umami 

> Undrd 

> Kit'arli 

> Ututa 


B. Change in a Single Medial Consonant 

i- 

Davdm > Dabani, Ducdna > Dumand (?) i Rivadi > Ribadi. 

C, Change in Final Vowel 
Pre-Caulukya 


GURJJARA 

S luJthat’ddaha 

> 

Suntfmdd 


Vilidna 

> 

Vihdn 

Calukya 

AHuraka 

> 

Ahtrd 


Asatii 

> 

Astgam 
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Rastrakuta Ambokagrdma 

> 

A whack 

{cf. Traikdtaka, 

> 

Amrakd) 

Ankattaka 

> 

Aukut 

Bharthdnaka 

> 

Bharthdn 

Erathana 

> 

Ertkdn 

Dhdhadva 

> 

Dhdvata 

Jambuvdvihd 

> 

Jdmbava 

Kdtiyara 

> 

Kalian 

Kdpikd 

> 

K<m 

Mdnkanikd 

> 

Mdnkani 

Mcitaka 

> 

Motd 

Varum 

> 

Varidv 


Caulukya Chhatrdharu 

> 

Chhatrara 

Ddftgariia 

> 

iOdttgancd 

Lahganaijya 

> 

Ldrtghamj 

Nilacchi 

> 

NUki 

Utaracha 

> 

Vtaraj 

Visanaveli 

> 

Visamtel 

Indravada 

> 

Indrad 

Rdneloya 

> 

Raneh (?) 


D. Dropping of the Final Vowel or Letter 


Abuya 

> 

Abu 

{cj. Arbttda) 

> 

Abu 

Garhbhuta 

> 

Gdmbhu 

Bkojuyd 

> 

Bhojwa 

Ghdridvali 

> 

Ghdridt 

Mandah 

> 

Mdndal 

7 'imbanaka 

> 

fimdnd 
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HI, PLACE-NAMES HAVING UNDERGONE MUCH CHANGE 

A. Change in all the Syllables, 

Pre-Traiktitaka (circa too A.D.) 

(Cf. Bharukacchdftdm) JunnarCave), 

Bhantkaccha > Bharuck 


Kataccuri 


Gurjjara 

Akriircsvara . , Anklssvar 

Ahkulesvara * 1 Ankleiar 

- do- in Rdstrakuta. 
Bhantkaccha (cf. Bitisvara 

Balesvar > Balesar). 

- do - in Rdstrakuta 
-do- in Maitraka 

Jaravadra > Jolt'd 
Khetaka > Khedd 

Sahgamakhetaka ?■ Sahkhedd 
Kdydvatdra 

or > Kdravdn 

Kdyavarohaya 
Kemajju > Kimoj 

Ndndlpun > Kandod 

Phalahavadra > Phahd 
Sirisapadraka > Shodra 

Vartier a > Walner 

Cahamana 

Bhrgttkaccha 

Akruresvara 


Calukya 

Oswnbhd 
Trey anna 


> Umbhal 

> Ten 


Rastrakuta 

Ambdpdtaka > 

Apitvalla > 
Asalivalli > 
Brdhmanapallikd > 
Chatuhsari > 
Dkadaydsaha > 
Dhannavailikd > 
Govattana > 
Jcwalakupakam > 
JharivaUikd > 
Karpatatdrtijya > 
KSSahrada > 
Kasrhamandapa > 
Lihgataddgikd > 
Uppalakntihaka 
Vadavalli 
Vadapadraka 
Vagghdccha 
Vydghrdsa 
Vdradapallikd 
Vavviyana 
Vamtidld 
Vinhuchavalli 
Kafiuvi 
PttrdvJ 


Amadpur or 
Atnrapura (?) 
Abuvel 
Asldii 
Bdmroli 
Chosdr 
Dhundesd 
Dhdneli 
Kotnd 
Jolvd 
Jaroli 
Kapadvartj 
Kdsundrd 
Kdthntandvd 
Sankartalao 
Upldt 
Valod 

Vadadra 
Vagkodid 
•Vaghas 
Bar deli 
Babeti 
Babooigdm 
Vijhol 
Kdlu 
Pimm 


m 
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Rastrakuta 


Dvardvatl 

> Dvarkd 



Ghdrhdvali 

> Gkaridl 

Vekichchd 

> Vehara(Kkadt) Godrahaka 

> Godhrd 


N. of Vasad 

Gumdduka 

> Gondau 

Sikarakhl 

> Serkhi 

Ghantdpali 

> Ghantoli 

Vahmjadah'd 

> Bonad 

Stambhatiriha 

> Khambhat 

Tembaruka 

> Timbttrvd 

Tdladhuaja 

> Talajd 

Tahpadraka 

-> Talodd 

Tanukotta 

> Tanot 

Vatapadra 

> Wardfo (?) 

7~ imbanaka 

> Timdnd 

Lihgavatasiva 

> Lirtgdd 

Jonanagha 

> Jornattg 

Sithhapura 

> Sihor 

Jimadurga 

> JunSgadh 

Hostavapra 

> Haihab 

Kachdvali 

> KachoU 

Varddhnmdna 

> Vadhv&n 

Kamoalaiili 

> Kamlol 


(Wadkvan ) 

Lativadra 

> Latodra 



Kirdtakupa 

> Kirddtt 

CAULUKYA 


Kuiyala 

> Kiol or Kiyai 



Kumbhdrotaka 

> Kamrod 

Ariakilapdtaka 

> AndcSdd or 

Mangalapura 

> Mdhgrol 


> Andv(a)dd 

Mohadavdsaka 

> Moddsd 

Arathaura 

> Aithor 

Kadulatad t igika 

> Nadlai 

Amvalasadhi 

> Aittahdd 

Natiiddvasaria 

> Nartddsan 

(cf. Badarasiddhi 

> Borsad ) 

Rdjdsiyam 

> Rakhiana 

Citrakuta 

> Chitod 

Rinasihavasaiia 

> Rarfasan 

Camddvasana 

> Chaddsan 

Satyaputa 

> Sdhchor 

Darbhdmti 

> Dabho'i 

Sithhapura 

> Sihor 

Dadfdrmti 

> Dehamdi 

Sir saw 

> Sarasao 

Dadhipadra 

> Dahod 

Vdnsanasthaif 

> Vahth(a)Ii 

Daldiidra 

> Dalod 

Vdtaija 

> Balej 

Dhavalakka 

> Dholkd 

Varunaiawma- 

> Vad(a)samd 

Thedhavasana 

> DJutdasan 

kiyapadra 



B. Change in the Initial Syllable, 


Caulukva 


Ahirdfia 

Kitsaloda 


> Iram 

> Ukhlod 


Mahhana > Mehsand 

(cf, $k.'MahiM-Gu). Bhems(a)) 
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Gurjjara 


Sahilavada 

5 * 

Selvadd 

¥ 

Dahithali 

> Dethali 

Tribha 

> 

Tarabh 

Bramdua 

> Bamamya (?) 

Vdlauya 

> 

Baltwd 

Umbara 

> Bdgumbrd 

Ubhaioda 

> 

Abhalod 

Ksdrva 

> Khdrvd 

Vahichara 

> 

Beckar 

Caulukya 





Mehund 

> Mahund 




Phwicadi 

> Phechadi 





So it is not possible to say from a comparison between the inscrip- 
tional and modem place-names alone what the old language of Gujarat 
was. But a further study might reveal the elements that have crept into 
the existing language. 

Administrative Systems 

In the second lecture I reviewed briefly first the nature of epigraphic 
evidence on territorial units prevalent in ancient Gujarat and then by 
a detailed study reconstructed the territorial units existing in N. Guja¬ 
rat during the Caulukya period. Their reconstruction and the compa¬ 
rison in their sizes and number with the modem units showed a fairly 
close resemblance. It is diffi cult to say whether such af fini ty between 
the old and new units will be discovered in other parts of India. For 
no studies of this nature have been made. 

But from inscriptions found in other parts of India we can have a 
general idea of the administrative systems and particular) 7 the nature 
of place-names existing elsewhere in India, and the way in which these 
differed from those in Gujarat. 

I can refer to certain areas only; those which have come within my or 
my pupils’ studies, and those about which scholars have already written. 
Such areas are pans of C.P., C.I., U.P., Rajputana, the Deccan, 
Karnataka and Bengal. 

First, regarding the territorial or administrative units. As I have 
already observed in the second lecture and also before 1 from the Gupta 
period onwards India had a fairly common administrative system in 
which rostra, vhaya, bhukti, pathaka, dhdra, and grama formed the 
principal units. Some parts had deia as the largest unit, and mandala 

1 See The Archaeology of Gujarat. 
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in place of rostra or visaya. This depended upon the size and nature of 
the kingdom or empire. But besides these there were certain local 
units, used in one part and unknown elsewhere. 

Thus in Gujarat- Katfaoawad over and above the large units mentioned 
just now, we had sthali, prdpya and pravesya almost confined to Kathia- 
wad. These are absent from Gujarat proper, the Deccan and Kamatak, 
C. I,, C. P., U. P. and Bengal. In the last i. e. Bengal, from the Gupta 
time onwards some of the chief units were the bhitkti, visaya , mandaia } 
vTthi and grama . 1 Here we see the absence of ahara and pathaka^ 
but in their place a unit, called vithi, which seems to be unknown to 
Gujarat. Later after the Pdlas, three smaller units, pataka } caturaka 
and dvrtti came into prominence. 2 

But ahara and pathaka however were current in C. P. and U. P. 

In pans of C. P. and C. I, which were ruled by Vdkdtakas, the highest 
unit seems to have been the visaya^ under it were ahara , bhoga and 
pet ha. The unit bhoga is found once or twice in Eastern Gujarat, but 
petha seems to be a speciality of these parts and Karnataka and appears 
to be the ancestor of Marathi Path (a), now meaning a street, or rather 
a section of the city all over Mahdrdstra, Nearer home, in the Deccan 
and Karnataka, ratiha or rostra, it seems, was the largest unit in the 
earlier period. But after die 5th-6th century, deia took its place,— 
though a unit Goparastro is mentioned once,—and under it in the 
descending order were mandala, bkukti > visaya> ahara , pathaka , bfioga, 
and grama. Of course the order was not fixed. It varied from place to 
place or from ruler to ruler, 

Rajputana had nearly the same territorial units as Northern 
Gujarat. 

This very brief survey shows in what relation Gujarat stood in the 
domain of administrative systems to other parts of India. Future 
detailed studies, I hope, will bring forth more differences, if any, and at 
the same time the parallelisms not known hitherto. 

Place-Name Patterns 

Place-names, both ancient and modem, can be compared in greater 
detail with those of Bengal and the Dcccm-Karndtaka but my com- 

1 History of Bengal, 265. 

1 ibid, 2V8 
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merits will be necessarily brief, limited only to the striking affinities 
and differences. 

For Bengal we have the recent work of Goswami alluded to by me 
before. The inscriptionai place-names of the Deccan -Karridtaka from 
about 500-1300 a. d. have been collected by Dr. A. V. Naik, 
who has worked on the archaeology of these regions. The modem 
place-names have been gathered by mv colleague Dr. Karve who is 
studying them from sociological point of view. I am indebted to these 
scholars for their kindness in allowing me to use the material collected 
by them for a comparative study. 

In the Deccan, as in Gujarat, almost all the place-names from the 
5th century onwards are in Sanskrit or Sanskritized, These characte¬ 
ristics generally seem to persist till the end, i.e. up to the 14th century 
in inscriptions. Thus to take familiar examples, we have Punxa and 
Punaka-mavu for Pune or Poona, Darppapftdikd for Ddpodi, Bhensari 
for Bhavsari or Bhosari; Khambhagrdma for Khdmgom, Vorimagrdma 
for Boree; D&dimagratm for Dakmbd, and Alandfya~gr3ma for Aiandi\ 
Thiflra for 1 heur; Aralova for Urli; Fatalthdna-visaya for Phahan 
and Mtdld-ttadi for the Mutd river. Thus a Rdstrakiita, 9th 
century, inscription accurately describes the topography of Poona 
and its vicinity, but in a vocabulary which is largely Sanskritized. 
Wherever the inscriptionai names can be identified, the case will be 
found to be similar. Three centuries later the Sildhdra records called 
Thdnd as Sthdnaka, but as old Marathi is used in the actual grant por¬ 
tion, many of the place-names retain their existing Prakrit forms. 

Are we 10 understand that till the roth-nth century Sanskrit 
was the court language in the Deccan and understood bv one and 
all? 

With Karnataka the case is slightly different. Till about the 5th 
century, the earlier Prakrit and the contemporary Sanskrit inscriptions 
of the Kadambas and others mention place-names which do not appear 
to be characteristically Kannada. But the Kannada influence begins 
to appear from the yth-Sth century onwardsso that the actual grant 
portion, including the names of persons and places can be easily 
described as old Kannada. 

1 Sec Xakasimma, A Grammar of ike Oldest Kananst Inscriptions, 1941 ; and 
Gat, Historical Grammar of Old Kannada. (946. 
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A few examples of the place-name endings will illustrate the point, 
In the Deccan place-names we have the endings pura, nagaro, wfa or 
vdtikdy vadd, vadi , valli, pallikd, stkdna, -iya, kd or ka\ \n Karnataka> 
we have a'few puros and nogoros with the principal name m Karmafr or 
at times in Sanskrit, but a large majority of places like Amngert, mage , 
and endings with U or Hi, and pattl Not only the general ending^ 
is uncommon, but many of the so-called Sanskrit suffixes or endings 
arc rare, and the names themselves are in Kannada. In this respect 
Karnataka seems to have shaken off the Sanskrit influence much 
earlier or imbibed it less than either the Deccan or Gujarat 

But much more surprising appears to be the fact that m the Deccan 
epigraphy there is not a single place-name after the 6th centun- wiffi 
the ending padra, vadra or vasepfa and a few only with pataka, path 
and valli. Padra is found in an early Sdtavdhana inscription, once tor a 
place in the present Nasik District and the other time for a place in tht ; 
present Thana District. Arc we to assume that the padra- bdt « 
place-names belongs to Gujarat and other Northern regions, and had 
spread in the 3rd-4th century up to Nasik in the souths 1 he conclusion 
seems to be very' startling and I would leave it as it is, unless further 
corroboration is available. If it is confirmed, it would further show that 
the writers of epigraphs did not so tamper with the then existing names, 
while sanskritizing them, as to change them completely, but remained 
true to their inherent regional forms. For place-name endings in 
-padra are found in the Rdstraktlta inscriptions from Gujarat, while they 
do not occur in those from the Deccan and Kawdtaka. 

Another significant difference is that already in the Deccan-Aarwu- 
taka records of the Sth-Qth century we find the place-names ending in i, 
for example, Kinayige, Karatidige, for places round about Kolhapur; 
Cdmdige , Mirmjc. tills ending -i is a characteristic feature of the modern 
place and personal (surnames) names in the Dcccan. Since m 
inscriptions it largely occurs in place-names in and on the Karnataka 
border , it would not be surprising if it is ultimately proved to be of 
Karnataka or Dravidian origin. 

Rarely the -e ending is found in the old and as well as new place- 
names of Gujarat, 

The Deccan being a hilly and plateau region, place-names indicating 
or bearing on its physiographic features will be found. We would await 
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with interest the results of Drs, Karve’s and Naik's studies about 
place-names of the Deccan, when further detailed comparison with 
Gujarat place-names will be possible. 

In Bengal the inscriptional evidence regarding place-names does 
not take us at present beyond the 6ih century a.d., though we have a 
limestone plaque from Mahdstkdn (of the Mauryan period), which 
mentions Pvmdanagala (Pundrartagara }, But from 400 a.d. the evi¬ 
dence is available in an unbroken chain right up to 1200 a.d. Here too 
Mr. GOSWAMI has noted that many of the place-names are in Sanskrit 
or sanskritized with a good sprinkling of Desl names, though he has 
not traced their development, nor said whether in the later records we 
get more Prakrit names than in the earlier period, He has also not 
first clearly classified and grouped the various endings, But analysing 
the names we get the following endings: (I have omitted some where 


I was doubtful of the true ending). 
Pataka > Pddd > Para 

Valli 

Pataka 

Tenkari 

Vrndaka 

Khddi 

Sikd 

Kandi 

Gokdli > Goal 

Ddhara 

Punjaka 

Thdna 

Kwida > Konda 

Nagara 

Avdkd&kd 

Khambhava > Khabha 

VUati > VMi (?) 

Bhitta > Bhitti or B hitd 

Jotikd or Yota > Jala > Jola 

Gaccha 

Vdta 

Gudi 

Canm/iata > Cammada > Cdmrd 

Vola 

Vddi 

Pokhira 

Rottikd 

PdJa 

Voraka > Vola > Pola 

Bhoga 

PaUikd 

Mtrnda 

Dvipa. 

Even after the omission of a few doubtful ones, the list is much 


larger than that of Gujarat inscriptional place-names. Among the 
Sanskrit endings common with those from Gujarat are pur a, nagara^ 
pataka, vat aka > vat a, vadt, paUikd, valli. There is the total absence of 
padra or vadra and vasarta, or even sara, though there are many others 
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for lakes, ponds and other types of drainage. Palii and vcdli are 
comparatively very few. Pataka becomes pddd or para in modem 
Bengali. 

But among the rest, a fairly large number are characteristic of 
Bengal, a land of large rivers, and numerous large and small water¬ 
courses, and a land which was for long beyond the pale of Aryan 
civilization, and even now has on its north-easi cm as well as on its 
western and southern borders pockets of primitive tribes, probably 
aboriginals of the land. 

Expressive of its varied drainage system are the endings Jonku or 
Yota,modem Jota or Jala', Jod } Judi, Jw/ijKMdr> Khdri^ (ditch); Kundi, 
Ddhara and Pokhara (pond), Avastkd or Sikd (channel) and Vdpika m t 
so also are the expressions “ Satatapadmdvdii, house on the bank of 
Padmd'% signifying the way how a large number of people live on 
the river; indicative of other types of homesteads are the endings 
Bhittii Bhiti or Bhitd and of the marshy character of the land are the 
endings—a large number— Vijati or Vadi j of Bengal’s extensive fields 
Varaka > Vela > Pola; its groves and forests, Ptmjaka, Gaccha, and 
Vrndaka; of its hills and hillocks endings like Tenkari and Kunda > 
Konda . 

Correlating some of the ancient place-name endings with modem 
Bengali place-names, Goswami finds that "the endings jola, joli, jota , 
jotikd meaning channel, water-course, river-water are quite abundant 
specially in the districts of West Bengal”; so also the place-names 
with the endings in kunda , kuiidi or konda (high land). Modem place- 
names in deltaic Bengal abound in names of various fishes, one of the 
most common dishes of the people. 

Since I am not dealing with modem place-names, it is not necessary 
to follow further Mr. Goswami’s studies, but it is necessary' to note 
his conclusion that many of the endings show Dravidkn, Austro- 
Asiatic and Tibeto-Burmese affinities. Thus jota, bhitii or bhiti (house), 
guddi, gadda, gudi y pola and vola (field), kunda (hill or hillock) are 
similar to or identical with words in the Dravidian languages, Tamil, 
Telugu and Kannada. 

Those ending in munda or da betray Austro-Asiatic or Munda or 
Kolarian influence, whereas words co or ca meaning water are supposed 
to be of Tibcto-Burman origin. 


correlations and conclusions 


These place-name studies reveal how Bengal, which according to 
later Vedic literature was not Anani^cd for a long time, in spite of 
its later rapid Aryanization, still retains many of its varied non-Aryan 
traits; while Guiarat and the Deccan show a greater degree of Aryani- 
zation. Bengal, being nearer to the primitive cultures of the Far 
East and even now surrounded by these, has more of the non- 
Aryan Austro-Asiatic and Dra vidian elements, while Gujarat on 
account of its proximity to the Northern Aryan culture has a prepon¬ 
derance of its elements. However, some names and name-endings 
as shown above do point to an earlier (?) Austro-Asiatic cultural 
phase in Gujarat. 

Prehistoric Archaeology also seems to favour this view. For the 
Stone Age industries of the Sabamaff, Narmada, Orsang and Karjan 
valleys, most probably of the Middle Pleistocene period, the geological 
period when man first came to live in what is now called Gujarat, 
show such resemblance to the geologically earlier South Indian indus¬ 
tries that in our present state of knowledge it appears that Early 
Man with his Stone Age culture came to Gujarat from South 
India. 

Personal Names 

Personal names from inscriptions from other parts of India have 
not been so far studied. My studies of the Deccan personal names 
of the early centuries of the Christian era incline me to the view that 
these names,—the sources of which are the donatory inscriptions at 
Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodhgaya and Mathura—which were mostly inspired 
by the new faiths. Jainism and Buddhism, or the existing Rudra and 
Ndga cult will show more or less the same features as shown by the 
Deccan names found in the caves in the Western Ghat, and at Aroara- 
vati, Jagayyapetta and Nagarjunikonda in Andhra. 

After the 4th cenrury the names are mostly of Brahmanas and are 
in Sanskrit. But here too the Karnataka inscriptions of the 6th century 
and later show distinct Kannada touch. Whether these or inscriptions 
from other parts of India will be so rich in names of the common 
people as some of those of Gujarat, I cannot say off-hand. Very 
probably not. But these when collected and studied will throw 
additional light on the results obtained by place-name studies. 


HBTORICO-CULTURAL ETHX 0 -GEOGRAPHY 

Corroboration from other Sources Necessary 

The study of inscriptional places and peoples has thrown light on 
several aspects of ancient and early mediaeval culture of Gujarat and 
their corresponding modem counterparts. But this light has been 
from one side only. What is necessary is to make the subjects discussed 
in these lectures more exhaustive and comprehensive. Then only we 
shall know how far the conclusions or suggestions arrived at arc wrong 
and need modification. 

New Lues of Investigation 

Actual field w ork, visit to every village identified or now mentioned 
in revenue and postal directories is necessary". The investigator should 
note in this survey the physical, geographical, or traditional causes 
which are supposed to be responsible for the name of the place visited. 
He should also note the different ways in which the name is pronounced 
and written, by the various communities inhabiting the village. 

Side by side with these we must have a corpus of place-and 
personal names occurring in early mediaeval Sanskrit and Prakrit 
literature and another similar corpus from Arabic, Persian, and 16th 
century and later Gujarati and Marathi and Modi papers of iheAlaratha 
period, and the early maps prepared during the East India Company s 
period. 

Collection of the data from all these sources of the post-thirteenth 
century' and the pre-thirteenth century" inscriptiona 1 and literary' data 
will give us a regular series of names of places and peoples, wherein 
the historian and the -linguistician will find the missing intermediate 
forms so necessary for the true reconstruction of cultural history oi 
a region. 

Attention should also be devoted to the collection oi surnames by 
castes and sub-castes, no tin g wherever possible the original, traditional 
or otherwise, place of residence and the profession followed by* the 
members, say, 50 or preferably 100 years ago. Such a study alone can 
reveal the various social and cultural factors underlying a surname. 
For welcome as is the study of Gujarat? surnames by Mrs, Vinodini 
Nilakantha, it does not go far enough. 

Cognate to this is the study of Brahmagas. As I have said previously 
Wilson’s and Entho yen’s study, admirable as they were for the period 
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when they were written, give us but few details. Since these pioneers 
wrote, good work is being done by the School of Sociology, but pro¬ 
bably for want of suitable students the work is very slow. Unless it 
can be expedited and the several Brahmarja sub-castes systematically 
surveyed, followed at the same time by their anthropological survey, 
as is being done in the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, no 
fruitful results will be obtained. Meanwhile the evidence is fast dis¬ 
appearing or being more and more contaminated. 

So much for the semi-linguistic, historico-geographical, sociological 
and anthropological studies, 1 mm now to the investigation of history 
through archaeology. Students of Gujarat’s historic archaeology know 
that very litde is known about Southern and Central Gujarat, whereas 
we do know something of Northern Gujarat and Kathiawad through 
the’ surveys of surface monuments in the last century by Burgess and 
Cousens. 

How are we to search for fresh old monuments? Either there must 
be some clues which when followed up may reveal the hidden or even 
surface monument and its true historical value or there must be a 
systematic survey, taluka by taluka, as Mr. Gadre of the Baroda 
Archaeological Department was doing up to last year since 1934, but 
which is now stopped for want of assistants. This work is both costly 
and long. 

Here the inscriptions can help. They sometimes refer to a temple or 
other monument erected at a certain place. If this place is identified, 
then a visit to the place will most probably lead to the discovery’ of die 
monument. Even where no monument is mentioned in inscriptions, it 
would be worth while to investigate all those places which have been 
mentioned and identified. The identifications give invaluable clues 
as to the antiquity of the place, and in the absence of regular village-to- 
village surveys, the only and the most important clues. A personal 
visit to these places may show, besides surface monuments, in many 
cases the ancient mounds. The study of these mounds, the debris 
strewn over them, might lead us to ancient potsherds, the most in¬ 
destructible and important evidence of the once existing habitation 
at the place. 

The present study of place-names has already brought to light a 
number of such places in Southern, Central, and Northern Gujarat and 
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Kathiawad. These should now be visited and systematically investi¬ 
gated. The investigator need not confine himself merely to the archaeo¬ 
logical account of the place. He should interest himself in the complete 
cultural history ol the place. Previous training and interest in the 
subjects dealt with here should enable him to prepare a full case- 
history of the areas he visits. These will form the basis for all subse¬ 
quent archaeological, linguistic and sociological investigations. 

It must have been evident that my studies have revealed only a few 
facets, in some cases very 1 dimly indeed, of Gujarat’s past culture 
through historical and cultural geography and ethnography. These 
must needs be supplemented soon by several field surveys. 

When and whether the regional Universities will come into existence 
one does not know. But it is not too much to hope that various re¬ 
search institutions, besides the University of Bombay, will make 
provisions for these archaeological, sociological and linguistic studies. 
If started in the near future on a well-planned scheme and worked 
out systematically by a trained body of workers, we shall have in a 
decade or so the true basis for writing a comprehensive history of 
Gujarat and other regions. 


APPENDIX III 


LIST OF PLACE-NAMES FROM CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 
AND THEIR IDENTIFICATION 


IN SCR 1PT l ON AL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

A buy a -grdma 

£ 1 . Y 1 H. 222 . 

Bhima 11 
vs- 1287 

S. Rajputana 
N. G uja nu 


Adhwddd -grdma in 
Varddhi-pathaka 

IA. VI. 

19*5-99 

Jay am ta- 
sithha 
vjl 1280 

N. Gujarat 

A divdda* 

Alhida in Midapdta - 

Mtiridalii 

^lOCH, VII. 

643 

Mima II 

Udaipur 

Aha da 

Ahirdnd -grdma in 
Vimya and DarnWii- 
patbaka. 

IA. VI. 

203-10 

TribkvPanar 
pdla v.$. 

1299 

N. Gujarat 

Ft and 

Aikayikd -grdma in 
Kbcc h.^mattdala 

IA. VI. 

193-94 

Bhlma 1 
v.s. 1086 

Cutdi 

EkaUyu{7) 

(Lakhpat) 

Ahavallyd -grama in 
Sur&ffra -maniala 

IA. XVIII. 

Z12-I14 

Bhfuw 11 
v* s« 1266 

S. Kathiawar 

Ankaia{?) 

(Jvndgarfh) 

Akhi -grdma 

EL Vtll. 

219-29 

Bhlma n 
v.s. 1287 

S. RajapULana 
N, Gujarat 

Nat identified. 
Could 11 be Gon- 
necied with 

Nakhi lake ? 

j liavidagdnn'a -grdma 
in A {m3?) khulagdmva 
- grdma in Pur{\a- 
paihaka in Nurmadd- 
tafamhimiala 

IA. XVIII. 

82-84 

Ajayapdta 
v.5. 1231 

Central 

Gujarat 

Not identified. 

AtmMlapdf aka -nagara 

l*kX; 159-60 

yayasimha 
V.S, 1196 

N, Gujarat 

Andv(a)4d 

Do 

IA. XL 71 

Bhlma 11 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dq 242 

Arjutmteva 
v,s, 1320 

Do 

Do 

A&ihilapdfaka -pura 

BPS1. 184 

Kumdrapdla 
v.s* 1325 

Do 

Do 

S riMtti A(tqhifopitra 

EL VIIL 

219*29 

Bhlma u 

VS- 1282 

Do 

Do 

S fimat'A yohilaputa 

HLABBP. 328, 
31,33,41,44 

Bhlma u 

¥,$■ 1288 

N, Gujarat 

Do 
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INSCRIFTIONAL 

place-name 

glftnai-AnaJdiapdfa- 

ka 

Sri-A KiiwJfl-nagara 

Amritdfrpm* 

Dq 

Dg 

Do 

$ rirmi-And mda-pum 
A nganav&id -grama 

Arafhafira -gr&ma in 
Danddhi -pathaka 

Snmai-Aibud% 

A rbiiddcula-tmhd- 
tirtha 

Arisaid -pathaSca 

Aldpalli in Varddhi - 

pthaka (?) 

Afciliya in Ubhalo^a 
pathaka in Godra - 
haka-m&hamantj ala 

Avala 

Ammli sdijhi- 

in Ndgasdrika^iiayti 
in Ldfa deia 
Avanti in Malava- 
Kdnyakubja Visoya 


REFERENCE PERIOD LOCALITY IDENTIFI¬ 
CATION 


1A. 41, 21 

VJ, 1348. 

Stiroiigadeva 
v.s. 134 3 

Do 

Do 

EPS], I 84 

Kumdra- 
pdta v.5. 

1225. 

Do 

Vadnagar (?) 

El. 1. 299 

Kumar a- 
pdla VS, 

120 S. 

Do 

Do. 

El, SIX. 243 

Sivaka-v,s< 

IOOJ 

Do 


mo. jn. 101. 

Sdrafiga- 

dtva 

Do 

Do 

Ibid, 97 

Do 

Do 

Do 

El- I. 317 

Kar^ia l 

Do 

? 

[A. VI. 2 O 3-4 

Bhlma 11 
v.s. 12S8 

N. Gujarat 

Angafuwddd 

(Anganwara) 

IA, Vt 208-10 

Trihhiwana- 

pdia 

1299 

Do 

Aiihor 

El. VIIL 

Bhlma 11 

S. Rajputana 

Mt. Abu 

219-29 

v.s. 1287* 

N. Gujarat. 


KLAR3P. 328j 

3 1 * 33> 4C 44 

BMrm II 

V.S. 1288 

Do 

Do 

(A- VI. 202 

Bhlma 11 
v.s. 1287. 


Not identified 

[A. VI. 210-12 

Vhdladem 
v.s. 1317, 


Do. 

Perhaps AslaJi 

IA. X. I 59 - 6 O 

Jayasimha 

vs. 1196 
and iz02 

Karrui I 

Central Gujarat Sinmdluya 
(Godhra) 

jbbras. 26. 250 v.s. 1131 also S. Gujarai 
Saka 996 

Amatedd 

BPS]. I 86 

VJ, 1225 

Malwa 

C. India 

Ujjaua 
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INSCRIPTION AL 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

PLACE-NAME 




CATION 

Avaydmja -grama in 

IA. VI. I99. 200 

Bhuiui n 

N- Gujarat 

Not identified. 

Gdiisd -pathaJut, 


v.s. 1285 



Bdnihhmjtii dda in 

Important 

Mulardja 11 

Do 

Brdkmamvdild 

Gambhutd -pathaka 

w ~4 

I. 

| 

Lu 

v.s. 1232 


(Chansma Talukti) 

Bhaddnd -grama m 

HIG. II] iyS 

J&yasimha 

Do 

Not identified. 

Gambhutd -pathafca 


vjs. 1193 



Bhadrdnaka In Srt 

BPSI. 204-5 

Bhima ll 

South-west 

Bhardnd 

Saurdspukadeia 


V.s. 1275 

Kathiawad 

(Jamnagar), 

Sri Bhdittasmm 

IA. XVIII. 

Ajayapdla 

Malwa 

BhUsa 

tmJtd-12-mamiafa 

347 - 48 . 

vs, 1229 

Central India 


Bhditbhddd -grama 

El. VIII- 222 

Bhlma [ 
vs. 1287 

S- Rajput ana 

Not identified 

Bhdisitta ^padra- 

PO. I. ii. 44 

Kumdrapdla 

Do 

BkJfunda 

nagara 


VS* 1210 


Bh&khur 

Bhdmsara -grama in 

IA. VI. 20S-I0, 

TrihJiuvatia- 

N. Gujarat 

Bhdkkar 

Visaya and Damjdhi 


pate, V.S. 



pathaka 


1299 



Bhojuyd -grama in 

IA. VI. 205-6 

Bhima ti 

N, Gujarat 

BhojzL'a^ 3 miles 

Varddfti -pathaka 


v.s. 1295 


northwest of Vi- 
ram gam. 

Brafmtapurt -grama 

BPSI, 1 86 

Kumdrapdla 

Southwest 

Not identified 

on or near the Hi- 


vs, 1225 

Kathiawad 


rariyd-nadi 

Brahmapuri in Var- 

IA. VI. 210-12 

Visa Madeira 

N. Gujarat (?) 

Do 

ddhi -pathaka 


v,S. 1317 



Bkrmgdrika -6 4- 

IA. XVIII. 347 

Ajayapdh 

Malwa 

Do 

pathaka 


vs. 1229 

Central India 


Bhfdtaradd -grama in 

IA. XVJII. 

Bhlma n 

Southern 

Bhutwdr{d )5 miles 

Surds fra -HiariJahi 

112-14 

v.s. 1266 

Kathtawad 

west of Jetalsar. 

Bramdna 

El, VIII. 220 

Bhima n 

S. Raiputana 

Can it be Bdmu- 



V.S. 12S7 

N. Gujarat 

niya (Sudasnaj? 

Brdhmafia -pdf aka 

IA. XVIII. 82 . 4 

Ajayapdia 

Central 

Not identified 



v.s. 1231 

Gujarat 


Cdlisd -pathaka 

IA, VI. I 99 - 2 CO 

Bhma it 

N. Gujarat 

Do 

Camddu2Ht$a -grama 

IA, VI. 208 , 10 

TrihhiwatiQ - 

N, Gujarat 

Chadd(ra]san 

in Vipaya and Damjdhi 

pdla . v.s. 



paihaka. 


1299 



CandrdViili 

EL VIII. 2 f 9 

Bhima II 
v.s. 1287 

N. Gujarat 

Chandrawati 

CdridrdpalB i n 

tttGi m 

Kumdrapdla 

N, Gujarat 

(Nm identified) 

Garitbkitd -pathaka 

199. 200 

V.S. 1202. 
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IN SCRIPT ION AL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

Chafrtiharu -grama in 

IA. Vt 

Bhima H 

Do 

Valtmy a thaka 

203-4 

v.s. 12SS 

Do 

ChiduiriySla{-grdma} in 

El. XXL 

Bhima I 

Dhdrsadd-dkara-pnXhdk& 172 

V S. I120 


Citrakilia 

BPSI 21J 

Rdmodfra 
vjs . 1352 

Raj pu tana 

Codtf 

po. 1. Li .50 

Knmdrapdla 

v.s, 121S 

Do 

Caruydidja 

bfsi 158 

Kurmrapdla 

S. VC. Kathisi- 


V.S. 1202 

awad 

Gbmari -grdma 

IA. VI. 

210 -12 

Vtsaiadera 
v.s. 1317 

N, Gujarat 

Ctiydm Uja -grdma in 

|A. VI. 

Bhima n 

Do 

Cdlisd -pathaka. 

199 . 2 O 0 

v.s. 1283 

N. Gujarat 

DdngaraM -grama in 

IA. VI 

Tribhuuaiw- 

Danddhl pathaka 

208.10 

pdla 

vx 1299 


Darbhdmti in 

RLARBP. 328, 

Bhima n 

Central 

Gurjara -mamjala 

3*1 33 > 4 I » 44 - 

v.s. 1288 

Gujarat. 

Ddsayaja -grdma in 
Vifaya -Dattddhi - 
poihaka. 

(A. vt. 208 . 10 

Tribhuvana- 

pdla 

v.s. 1299 

N. Gujarat 

Davdni -grdma 

El. VHI. 221 

Bhima Li 

YS- 1287 

S. Raiputana 
N. Gujarat 

(Laghnj Ddbhi-grdma 

El. L 317 

Kama I 

v H s. 114S 

N. Gujarat 

Dadhimati -uadi 

LA. X. 159 - 

Jayasimhtf 
v.s. 1196 

Central 

Gujarat 

Dodkipadra 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do -tmniala 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dakota 

S. VIII. 

221 

Bhima si 

Y 5 < 12 S 7 . 


[Mlaudra -grdma 

IA. VI. 

Bhhna it 

N. Gujarat 

in Varddhi-pathaka. 

206-8 

v.s. 1196 

Do 

Dan.hlhl -pnthaki 

IA. XI. 71-3 

Bhima il 

VJ. 1256 , 

Do 

IA. VI. 20$ 

Tribhuvana- 

Do 



pain V.S. 1299 


IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Perhaps Gkkat- 
rdra or Chkalrtd 
Not identified 

Chkod 

Chola 

Ghorwad. 

Not identified 

Do. 

Ddnganva 


Dabhoi. 

Ddsaj. 


Dubani, 7 miles 
northwest west 
of D e 1 v a d a* 
Mt Abu. 

Ddbhi 

Dzhamal 

Ddh&d or Dohad* 
Do 

Not identified. 

Doled 

Damddhi of 
Aiirat-i-AhmadLL 
Do 
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INSCRIPTIONAL REFERENCE PERIOD LOCALITY I DENT I FT 
PLACE-NAME CATION 


Detail -grama in 
Varddhi -pathaka 

IA. VT. 201-3 

Deiilf grama in 

ia. imu. 

BhdiUdsvdmt (12). 

344 

DeiVavddd -grama in 
Garisbhfita -pathaka, 

I A, VI. I94-5 

DeHtavdda -grama on 
Sti- Arbuda 

ei. vm. 222 

Dernnagara for 
{Sonumatkadevti- * 

nagara). 

BPS1. I84 

Bhdma$accM -grdma 

JBBRAS. 

in 

Tahbhadrikd -36 in 
Ndgasdrikd -visaya ? 
Ldtadesa. 

26. 25O 

Dhdnadd Sidra - 

EL XXL 

pathaka 

I 7>72 

Dhamra grama in 
Satyapam-mandala 

ET- X. 78-9 

Dhdrdpurl 

EiPS 1 . 1 86 

Dharavadrikd in 

[A. VI. 

Kfttth ft- mand a!a 

193-4 

Dhaiifi -grama 

ei, vm. 220 

Dhavalakka in 

RLARBP. 328, 

Gm} 2 TUrmart 4 ata 

3 ^ 33 * 41 = 44 

Pfutfhit-vaswia in 
Varddhi -patkaka 

ja. vr. 206.8 

Doiiiyd -pataka in 
GarnhMid -pathaka 

IA- VI. 

DohaJikd -grama in 
Danddhl -patkaha 

I A* XI, 71-3. 

Ducdnd in Varddhi - 
pal haha 

IA* VL 205-6 


Bhbna n 

Y.S. 12S7 

N* Gujarat 

Not Identified 

Ajayap&la 

Malm C. 

Do 

vs. 1229 

India. 


BAfwa ir 

N. Gujarat 

Ddwara 

v.s. 1363 


(Delvwld) 

Bfiima n 

5 * Rajputana 

Dtdvdddj Mt Abu 

V. s. 12B7 

N. Gujarat 


! 

£ 

S.W. KathSa- 

Somnath. 

V. 3 . 1225 

wad 


Karna T 

S. Gujarat 

Dkamadachd 

Sftki 996 


{Dhdrdckha). 


Bhtma \ 

N. Gujarat 

D hand a about 

V.S. 1126 


ro miles east of 
Falanpur. 

Mulardja t 

S. Rsjputana 

Dancwara (?) 

v r s< 105 1 

N. Gufarat 

Sanchor., 

Jodhpur. 

Kkmdntpdfa 

Malwa C* 

Dhdrd 

VS T 1225 

India. 


Bhtma l 

Cutch 

Dhared (?) Rhuj 

VX 1086 


Cutch, 

Bhfma 11 

S. Rajputana 

DhauJi 8 miles 

V.S. 1287 

N* Gujarat 

west south-west 
of Dctvddd 

B^r™ 11 

Central 

Dholka 

V.S, 1288 

Kathiawad 


Bhtma ll 

V.S. 1296 

N. Gujarat 

Pheddsan 

Jayamta- 

Do 

P&iiirddu t2 

simfta 


miles southwest 

vs. 1280. 


of G&mhhn 

Bhma It 
v.s, 1256 

Do 

Not identified 

Bhtma IT 
1295. 

Do 

Dnmdrui 
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INSCRIPTIONAL REFERENCE PERIOD LOCALITY 
PLACE-NAME 


DMhukha -grdtna in 

IA. VI. 210-12 

Visaladcva 

Do 

Varddhi -pathaka 


v,s. 1317 


DttfravatT 

po. 2.227 

Arjunadeva 

S.W. Kathia¬ 



v.s. 1320, 

war 

Gambhuld - pflthaka 

JUG. 111,198 

Joyadmha 
v.s. 1193 

N. Gujarat 

Do 

Ibid. 199, 

Kmmrapd Za 

Do 


200 

vs. 1202 


Do 

Imp. Inscr, 

Mulardja n 

Do 


73 

v.s. 1232, 


Do 

U. VI. 194-5 

BhJma 11 
v.s, 1263, 

Do 

Q&kala-grdtna in 

ei. n. 26. 


N. Gujarat 

Bilavika 

Ghadahadikd -12 in 

UuYL 193-4 

BhJma I 

Cutdi 

Kocefta -mtmdata 


v.s. toS6 


Ghafttfipalii 

Atogr 

Bhoja, 

Central 

i (Poona) 

(Paramara) 
v.s, 1003. 

Gujarat 


Ghamfddm -grama in 

u. svi 11. 

BhJma U 

Central 

Surdstra-mandda 

112-4 

v.s. 1266 

Kathiawad 

Ghdiryavali -grama m 

IA. VI. 

Bhima ll 

N. Gujarat 

Gambhuta- paihaka 

194-5 

V.s. 1263 


GhusatU -grarm in 

IA. vi. 

Bhlma IT 

Do 

Varddhi-paxhzka. 

205-6 

v.s. 1295 


Godrahaka -mahd- 

IA. X- 

Jayonmha 

Central 

maprfala 

159-60 

vs. 1393 

Gujarat. 

Grdmapddra (or Padra 

EL XXI. 

Bhtma 1 

Np Gujarat 

-grama 1 ; in Dkmarfd- 
/jJrLH-paihaka 

I7I-2 

v.$, 1120 


Gunddiika -grama in 

ELL 

Mulardfa I 

Sh Rajputana 

Sat}^pura- wtaiM. da 

78-9 

v.s. 105 1 

N. Gujarat 

GumtMvdifd -grama 

IA- VI. 

Bhfma 31 

in PStogw-padiaka 

203-4 

v.S. 1288 

Reference in 

Gurjjara- mandala 

lA. X, 

Jayasmhn 

159-60 

V.s. 1196 

Dohad Inscr. 
C Gujarat, 
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IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Might be Dudha 
about 6 miles 
west of Pattui. 
Dwarka, 

Gdiiibhn 

Do 

Do 

Do 

(perhaps neat 
Dilmal). 
Ghadhada or 
Ghad (Bhuj’u 
Ghantoli 
(Sgtikhtda) 

Ghatita (?) 3 
miles south-east 
ofShapur* 

(tnithi) Ghdrial 

Perhaps the ori¬ 
ginal site of mo¬ 
dem Viiamgam 
Godhra 

Cannot be 
traced, 

Gondau 

(Ssnchor). 

(Not traced so 
far). 


PLACE NAMES FROM CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


INSCRtPTlOHAL REFERENCE PERIOD LOCALITY IDENTIFI- 
PLACE-NAME CATION 


Do 

BPSI. 186 

Kwndrapdh 





V,L 1225 



Gwjjara - masala 

R1ARBP- 32S, 

Bfifma I! 

Ref. in Gimar 


31,33,41, 44. 

v,s. 1288 

Inset. Kathiawad 

GiiTyfaTii-TiiLmifafo 

BPSI. 227 

Rdniadfi'j 

Ref. in Cambay 



v.s. 1352 

Inscr. 

C* Gujarat 

HutiJ dudrd - grama 

ei.vih. 

Bhfrm 11 

S, Rajput ana 

Undwrna 


221 

v,s, 1287 


(Mt Abu), 

Hmh&alapitra -grama 

I A, VT. 

Bhima II 

H. Gujarat 

Hdsalpur 

in FaritfftHpaihaka 

201-2 

v*s*1287 



Hwiydm -grama in 

IA, Yl + 

Bhbna W 

Do 

Ndvidni 2 miles 

Varddhi-pzthdka 


v,s. 1287 


southwest of 





Hasajpur, 

Hiratiyd -nodi 

BPSI. 186 

Kumarapdla 

£. W, Kathia¬ 

Hi ran river. 



v,s. 1225 

war 


Hefhaioitji -grama 

El. VTIT. 

Bhfma n 

S. Rajputana 

Hetamji 2 miles 


22s 

v.$. 1287 


3. of Ddvada, 

Hurmuja (coast of) 

IA, XI, 242 

Arjunadeva 

Persian Gulf, 

Ml Abu. 
Hunmiz 

It£ m Dkdmdahdra- 

El. XXI. 

Bh frn j l 

N, Gujarat 

“Hot Ilol as sug¬ 

path aka 

171-3 

V.S. 1120 


gested"* Folonpur 

Irndild -grama in 

u. vt. 

81 mm 11 

N> Gujarat 

India 

Ga inMn/a-pathaka 

* 94-5 

v.s. 1263 



Iriidrdvadn in Vifaya 

IA. VI. 

Tribhuvana- 

Do 

Indrdd 

and Dnn.‘/Jjftr-p2i.hafca 

20S-I0 

paia V J. 1259 


Itila -grdma in 

U, VI. 

Jayatiita- 

Do 


Gainbhuta-pzihshi 

196-8 

iimhn 





V.S. 3280 



Joranagha -grama 

Bharatiya 

Cdmiinda 

Do 

Jcnjag 


Vidya 1.1 

vs. 1033 



Srfmai Jditgah 

BPSI. 186 

Kumdrapafa 





v,s> 1225 



Jmjadurga 

IA. XV. 

Mehara 

Knihiawad 

Jmmgai{h) 



Jhepaka 





1386 



Kachdvali in Ta!a- 

JBFBAS 

Korna 1 

5 . Gujarat 

Kacholi 

bkodrika-: 26 paihaka 

36 , 250 

S r aka 996 


(Navasari). 


in Nagasarikd-vitaya 
in Lata-iltsa. 







HISTORICO-CULTURAL ETHNG-GEOGRAFHY 


INSCRIPTION AL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Kacdsa-tmpdala 

IA. Vl + 

m-i 

BhTrna I 
v.s. ro&6 

Cutch 

Cutch 

Do 

ia. mn, 

109-10 

Bhtma it 
Simha 93 

Do 

Do 

Kara 

Kadd -grama in 

Dari ddhl-p&t hiika 

IA. XI. 

7 i -3 

Bhlrmi 11 
v P s. 1256 

N. Gujarat 


Kamboikd -grama in 
xModhera -8 in Saras- 
vata-mandala 

IA. VI. 

191-2 

M filardja 

v.s. 1043 

N. Gujarat 

Kamhoi Sotanki 
or Kambui 

Kdnnalaidi -grama 

[A. XT. 

337-38 

Bhtma n 

VX 1264 

S. Kathiawad 

Ramlot (z miles 
west of Talaja) 

Kanra -grama 

+ 

IA. VI. 

m-5 

Bhtma n 
fiv.s. 1263 

N. Gujarat 

Karcla according 
to ‘position’ in 
the map. 

Karttiidta 

pa J. ii. 

50 

KumdrapaJa 
V.S. 12 j 8 

Ref. in an 
inser, from 
Kiradu 
(Jodhpur) 

Karnataka 

Karodd -grama 

Imp. Inser. 

73 

Mularaja u 
v.s. 1232 

N. Gujarat 

Kurojd fChansma 
Taluks, Baroda) 

Kdsakrada -grama 

ex . vul 

220 

Bhtma 11 
v.s. 1287 

S. Rajpuiana 

Not traced but 
many places like 
Anadra, Vandra 
etc. 

Khambhilu -grama in 
Vardrfhi’p&thaki 

IA, VI. 

Jayamia- 

simha 

VX 1280 

N. Gujarat 

Khambd 

Khamdohaka near 
Brdhmana-pataka 

IA. JFIIf. 

82-4 

Ajayapdla 
vx 1231 

C. Gujarat 

Not identified 

Kh^taka-miupl ala 

H. XIX 

24 2 

Siyaka 
vjs. 1005 

C, Gujarat 

Kheda ( Kaira ) 

Khmvana-sthdna 

El. tJ. 28 

VX 1217 

N. Gtijarat 

Not identified 

Kdlkart -grama in 
Gambhutd -paihaka 

IA VI. I96-8 

Jay&vhta- 

niiihd 

vx 1280 

N. Gujarat 

Kdbi 

Do 

IA. VT. 194-5 

Bhima n 
v.s. 1263 

Do 

Do 

Kola -grama in 
Tahibhadrikd -26- 
pathaka in Nagasdri- 
kd-vi&aya Lata Dtia . 

[RBRAS. 26*250 

Kama I 
Baka 996 

S. Gujarat 

Perhaps Kala- 

wachh or Kher- 
gaon aec. to ‘posi¬ 
tion 1 (Navsari). 


PLACE-NAMES CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


msOUFTIONAL 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

PLACE-NAME 




CATION 

KdUydna -grdmii in 

IA, VI. 205-6 

Bhlmn II 

N, Gujarat 

Kaham 

Varddhi -paihaka 


v.s. 1295 



Kdntbalf -grama in 

IA. VT. 208-10 

Trihhuvtma- 

Do 

Kambli 

Vi?aya and Dawldhi - 


pdh 1 



pathaka 


v.s, 1299 



Kmfakapa 

po. i. iL 51 

Kumdra- 

S, RaipuLiina 

Kiradu 



pdla 

v*s* 121B. 


(Jodhpur) 

Do 

Do 

Bhfma n 

Do 

Do 


P-44 

v<s< 1235 



Sri Do 

8PS1. 184 

Kumdrapdla 
v.s. 1225. 

Do 

Do 

JGsarault -grama 

Ft, VIII. 220 

Bhmm li 

Do 

KivarJj, 8 miles 



VJL 12B7 


southeast of 
DeLvada, Mt. Abu, 

Koda -grama in 

IA- X, 159 

Jayasimha 

C Gujarat 

Not identified 

Ubhaloda -paihaka 


V.S, 1202 



Kotarfi 

El. VIII. 222 

Do 

Do 

Kotra, 7 miles 
south of DdVadi, 
Mt. Abu. 

Kfdrzudha 

IA.X. IJ9-60 

Jayajimha 
v + s, 1196. 

C. Gujarat * 

Kharva 

Kuty ala -grama in 

IA, VI. 208-10 

TrihhuVaiia- 

N. Gujarat 

Kiol or Rival 

Vhaya and Danddhi - 


pdfo 



pathaka 


Y,5. 1299. 



Kidd -vaiaria-grdma 

IA. VI. I 08 -I 0 

Trihhuvana- 

Do 

Probably Jhula- 

in Vi fay a and 


pdla 


san (according 

Diifiddhi -p&thaka 


V.S. 1299 


to ‘position’) 

Kuwbhdr&fakii -grama 

El. XIX. 236 

Sfyaka 

North and 

Katttrod (13 milei 

b Mohaddvdsaka 


v*s + 1005 

Central 

cast of Modasa, 

-visaya in Khetaka- 



Gujarat 

Prantij Taliika) 

mandala. 




Mahi Kantha 
Agency 

Kitrah -grdrft(j in 

IA. VI. 20R' 10 

Tribhitvana- 

N. Gufarai 

Not traced 

Vif ay a and Damfdht- 


pdla. VA. 



paihaka 


1299 



Kusalofja -grama 

IA. VI. 208 

Bhfma n 

N. Gujarat 

UkhJod 

Lakhanaiuld -grdtrm 

IA. XVIII. 

Ajayapdia 

Maltva 

Not identified 

in Ehdilasrdmi -{12) 

>47-48 

v^, 1229 

Central India 



mamlaia 


*3 


193 





fflSTORlCO-CULTTTRAL FTHN O-GEOGRAPHY 


INSCRIPTION AL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Lddganaiiya -grama 

Bharatiya Vi~ 
dyd, l. So 

Cotttwda 

v.s, 1033 

N. Gujarat 

Ldrtgfmaj 

Ldr{t)a -msudhd 

a. 1.297 

Kumdrapdla 

Central and 
Southern Guj. 

Lata 

Ldjhivadra -pathaka 

BPSI. IjS 

KumdrapHa 

v.s, 1302 

S.W.Kathia- 

wad 

Ldtodrd, 4 miles 
east of Mangrot. 

Latpamdadf -grdrm 

IA. 41.203 

Kumdmpdla 
V.S- 1213 

S. Rajpuiana 

Not identified 

LUdpura 

IA, VI, 194-5 

Bhmia II 

V*S, 1262 

N. Gujarat 

UlapW) 12 miles 
southwest of Vi- 

ramsam. 

Lttriuid -vasorta in 
Varddht -paihaka (?) 

I*. VI. 

Vbaladeva 
v.s. 1317 

Do 

N01 identified 

MaM-fmftsala -pura- 
gratfid in Vatddbi 
-paihaka (?) 

ul n. 196-9 

Jayarktmimha N. Gujarat 
v.s, 1280 

Mdsalpiir 

Mahmmka 

El. V. 102-3 

Visaladeva 
v.s. 1308 

Do 

N01 identified 

Afahi -nodi 

El. SIX. 242 

Slyaka 
vs, 1005 

N. and Mali river 

Cenrral Gujarat 

Mahisand -grama in 
Da^fa/iP-paLhaka 

TA, XI 

71-3 

BhJma n 
v.s. 1256 

N. Gujarat 

Mehsana 
(Now the capital 
of this prdnL) 

Mdkhulagdmva - 
grama (431) in Funma- 
paihaka in Narkadd- 
tata-mmiala. 

IA. XVtlE. 

S2-4 

Ajayapdh 

v.s, 1231 

Central 

Gujarat, 

Not identified. 

Mdtakaim -grama 

In Gambhuttl-’pzthdkz 

[A. VI 

194-5 

Btfima 11 

ViS. 1263 

N. Gujarat. 

Malika, about 5 
miles south-east 
of UlapuTi near 
Viramgam. 

Malava 

po. i. ii. 50 

Kumdrapdh 
v,s + 121S 

5, Rajpumna 

Malwa 

Mdlam -dda 

BPSI. 22? 

RdmadcVU 

v,s. 1352 

Malwa 

Central India, 

Do 

Maridali m Varddhi 
Visaya Sdrasvaia * 
martdala 

VL VI. 

191-3 

Mufaraja I 
V.S. 1043 

N. Gujarat 

Mdtidal Of Man- 
dalij 21 miles south 
of Dekrtal 

Maruiali in 

Varddhi -paihaka 

IA. VI. 

201 -2 

Bhrna 11 

V.S, 1287 

I94 

Do 

Do 


PLACE-NAMES CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


INSCRIPT IONAL 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

PLACE-NAME 

Da 

IA. YL 207 

Do 1296 


CATION 

Do 

LA. ¥1. 

3 IO-I 2 

Visahdm 
v h s h 1317 

Do 

Do 

1 

{ 

t 

BFSL 158 

KumSrapdfo 
v.s. 1202 

S. Kathkwad 

Mtfigrd, south¬ 
west coast of 
Kathi&wad, 

Maru nsanrfala 

PO. 1.47 

Kumdrapdia 

v.s, 121S 

S. Rajputana 

Miraai Cf. Me* 
war (Mewdd) 
Mihmm&fd } 

Masura -grama in 

IA+ VT. 

Bhhna 1 

Cuich 

Cannot be 

Ghadah&fiM -11 in 
Kaccha -tmngqla 

m -4 

V S, ioEG 


traced 

Sri-Mdrdmahabu 
-grama 

el viu. 222 

Bhirna 11 
v.s, 1287 

S, Rajpumiu 

Not identified 
but was on 

Ml Abu. 

Medford -grama 

1 a. vi. 201-3 

Bhirna 11 
v,s. 12S7 

N. Gy jarat 

Can it be 
Mudherd ? 

Aiekund -grama in 
Varddhi -paihaka 

IA. VI. 210-12 

Visal&teva 

v.s. 1317 

N. Gy j ant 

Perhaps MaJnuid 
(Paran AfoAu/}* 

Mztfaudla -grama in 
Saiyapura -mandala 

EL X. 7B-9 

Mulardja 1 
v,s. 1051 

S, Raipuiana 

Mirpur (?) San- 
chor Raipuiana 

Sri Modhera -kiyu 
in Saramati i -mandah 

IA. VI. 191*3 

Mufamja I 
vs. 1043 

N, Gujarat 

Mwfherd or Mod- 
hard 

Afohatjiavdiaka -visaya 
in Khefoha -mandate 

EL XIX. 236 

Siyaka 

y.s. 1003 

Do 

Madasa on the 
Majham river 
Fraud) TaluJca 
(Ahmadabad'i 

Muydasthaia 

EL VIIL 221 

Bhirna it 
v,s. 1287 

Sr Raj pu tana 

MurthaJa, S miles 
south-easi of Le¬ 
vada on the rail¬ 
way line. 

Mtmdakii in Varddhi 
-viiaya 

j a bras. Extra 
No. 49. 

Bhirna t 
v.l 1086 

N + Gujarat 

Not identified 

Sn Nadifnla 

po. r. 44 

Kumdrapata 
v.s. 1216 

S. Rajputana 

Nddot 

Nadula -pum 

BPS! .205 


Do 

Do 

Nadrdla -pura 

BP5L 172 

Ktm&apdla 
v,s. 1209 

Do 

Do 

Nadu (! a ) la ddgiku 

IA. 4 L 203 

Kumdraptila 
v.s, I2I| 

195 

Do 

Nddldjy Deusri 
Disc. (Jodhpur) 






HISTORIOO-CULTCRAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 


INSCRIPTIONAL 

PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFY 

CATION 

Ndgos&ite -Moyd 

JEBRAS Z6. 250 

Korpa l 
vj. 1131 

S. Gujarat 

Navasdri 

Ndha -grama in 

BhtiiUa- moim-maha- 
dvodalaka (12) 
mandate 

ia. xvni. 344 

Ajayapdte 
v.s. [229 

Malwa 

Central India 

Not identified 

Namdd -vasa^ta 
-grama in Viiqya & 
Dan$dhi -pathaka 

u. vi. 208-10 

Tribtemma- 
pdte 
v.s. 1299 

► N. Gujarat 

Nii 7 ido$ai\ 

Narmada -tufa - 
mandate 

ia. xvni. 82-4 

Ajayapdte 
v.s. 1231 

Central 

Gujarat 


Natdiilt -grama in 
Cdlisd -pathaka 

[A. vi. 199-200 

Bhtma it 
v,s. 12S3 

N. Gujarat 

Not identified 

Natati 

VII. A.I.O.C.R. 

642-43 

Bhtma It 
vs. 1263 

Udaipur 

Nauti 

Ntwanhaha -sihdna in 
Kachha -mandate 

IA. VI. 193-4 

Bhtma l 
v P s T 1086 

Cutch 

Not identified 

Navasara 

po. 1. ii. 51 

Kumdra- 
pdte 
v.s, 1218 

S. Rajpumun 

Namar y Jodhpur 
State 

Ndyakd -grama in 
Varddhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 210-12 

Vftahdeva 
v + 5h 1317 

N. Gujarat 

Perhaps AWfri, 

6 Hides north of 
Fa tan. 

Nttechlgrdma in 
Varddhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 205-6 

Bktma ll 
V.s* 1295 

Do 

Nitki 

Omtetfdla -grama in 
CdVf^J-pathaka 

IA. VI. 199-200 

Bhtma n 
v.s. 1283 

Do 

Not identified 

Ordid -grama 

El. nil. 222 

Bhtma Ji 

v + Sh 1287 

S. Rajputanta 

Qria, Ml Abu 

Pdlharta -para 

JA. 41.21 

Sdr*2%xj- 
deua 
v.s, 1348 

N, Gujarat 

PaEanpur 

Paltetjlikd in 
Gakanaiara in 

Ghusadi -grama. 

I A, VI. 205-6 

Bhima TI 
v.s. 1295 

N. Gujarat 

Not identified. 
Must be in or 
near V r iramgam. 

PaUadikd in 

Asdpaih 

IA, VI. 

Yi&aladcva 
v.S. 1317, 

Do 

Not identified 

Paffikd 

PO, 1. i. 42 

Ktfmdra- 
pate v s. 
tzog. 

S. Rafputana 

Pdi: 


196 


PLACE-NAMES CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 
INSCRIPTIONAL REFERENCE PERIOD LOCALITY 

place-name 


Pftiiani -grdnui EL VUL 221 Bhima u S. Raiputana 

V.S. 1287 


Phhnaiii -grama 
ia (Jambhutd -pathaka 

IA. VI. 196-99 

1 

Jayamiia- 
simha 
v h s + 1280 

N. Gujarat 

Do in 

Varddhi-jmfaaka 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

IA. VI. 201-3 

j Bhima II 
v.s. 1287, 

Do 

Phutasara •grama 

IA. XI. 337-38 

Bhima n 
v.s, 1264 

S. E, Kathin- 
wad 

Pms^iinapiura -sthdna 

ia, xvm. 

Bhima it 

Cutch 

in Kacdia -maniala 

109-10 

Siriiha 

Satuvot 93 


Prajharikd -grama in 
Kachha jnapfldfc 

IA, VI. 193 

Bhima i 

v.s, 10S6 

Do 

Sri Ptmdarika -girt 

ej. vni, 222 

Bhima n 

V.s, 1237. 


Furnna -pathaka ia 

1 A. XVIII 

Ajayapdta 

Central 

Narmadd-taia 

marnjala 

82-S4 

V, 3 - 1231 

Gujarat 

Rdi -grama in 

JR BRAS. 

Karan l 

S. Gujarat 

Tidabhadrika in 
Ndgasdrikd -m^qya. 

26.250 

v.S. 1131 

Sritnon Raivataka 

El. V'lIJ. 222 

Bhima tl 
v s, t2$ 7. 

S. Ksthiawad 

Rdjapuri -grama in 

14 , VI. 

Tribhuvana- 

N. Gujarat 

Vitaya and Danridhi 

path&fea 

208-10 

pdla 

v.s. 1299 

Rdjdsiyarii -grama in 

tA. VI. 

Bhima U 

Do 

Varddki-pvhakm 

205-8 

YX 1296 


Rdrtd-vdiid -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Bhima u 

DO 

Vdlotrya-ptihikik 

203-4 

V.S. 1283 


Rdtttiin a -grmm tn 

LA. VI. 

Jayamta- 

Do 

Varddhi*p$thakB. 

I96-9 

siriiha 
v.s. ii 3 o 

J 97 



IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Cannot be traced, 
Mentioned 
along with Del- 
vada, Mt. Abu. 
PhcchaiU 


Do 

Do 

Phulsar on the 
railway line from 
I'aEaja to 
Mahuva. 

Not identified. 


Perhaps Pragma!, 
Bbuj. 


Not properly 
identified 

Probably ajrai 


Mt. Girnar, 

Rdjpur, 5 miles 
north of Kadi, 

Rakhhnu 

Sdnavdila 

; Patau Mahal j. 

Ranth (?) 







HIST OR I CO “CULTURAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 


1 N 3 CRIPTI 0 NAL 

PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Rairmptira -84 

tipsi. 205 


S, Rajpuiana 

Ratanpur 

Jodhpur State. 

Raimi -grama in 

LA. Vi. 

Visoiadeva 

N. Gujarat 

Probably Runi* 2 

Varddhi-pzih aka 

210-12 

VJS. 1317 


miles east ofPatan, 

Rinasiha -uasana - 
grama in Varddhi- 
paihaka 

IA. VI. 

210-12 

D0 

Do 

Ra Hasan 

(Chdriiismd 

Mahal). 

Rhadi -grama in 

Va rddh i- p :i ih aka 

IA. VI. 

206-8 

Bhittuz ll 
v*s, 1296 

Do 

REBEL 

Rapa -pura in 
Varddhi-paXhaka. 

ia. vr. 

Viujladeva 

Do 

Either Ruppur, 

7 milts north of 


Patan, or 2 miks 
north of 
Ckdrkisrmi. 


SuiUtara -paihaka 

IA. Vt. 

Bhbm ii 

N. Gujarat 

Cannot be identi¬ 


2GI“3 

v,s. 1237 


fied. 

Sahajavasafia -grama 

IA. VL 

Bhlma 11 

Do 

Do 

in FmfJfo'-pathaka 

2QJ-S 

v.s* 1296 



Saho&ucQJta -grama 

ia. xvnr 

Bhbm II 

Cuich 

Do 

in Kaehha -martdak 

109-11 

Siriiha 





Samvat 93 



Sdhilavdija 

ei. vm. 

Bhbm 11 

S. Rajpuiana 

Sdvada. 


221 

VhS, 12$7 

N. Gujarat 

(Selwara), 


8 miles west 
north-west of 

Dehatffi 


Sakali -grama in 

IA. SVlIl. 

Bhtma n 

£. Kaihiawnd 

Scmkti, 3 miles 

Surdstra -mansiaia 

112-14 

v,s. 1 266 


south of 

Jetalsar. 

SaJa -grama 

el viil 

BJtma 11 

3 . Rajputana 

Salgam (SaJ- 


222 

VJ&. 1287 

N, Gujarat 

gaon) I mile 
cast-iouth-east 
of Delvdda, 

Salaftharut -para in 

LA- VI. 

Jtiyatiiia- 

N. Gujarat 

Sarskhaipur? 

Farddki-pzthaka 

396-99 

sitiihn 

v.s, 1280 


12 miles south¬ 
west of 

Gdmhhu. 

Do 

lA r VI. 

203-4 

B/iinia II 

v.s. 1283 

Do 

Do 

Do 

IA- vi. 205 

Da 

Do 

Do 
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PLACE-NAMES CAULUKYA INSCRIPTIONS 


INSCRIPTIONAL 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFY 

PLACE-NAME 




CATION 

S&ma4fyd -grants in 

u. xviii 

Bhima n 

S. Kathiawad 

Samadhmla> 

Surdstra -mamiaia 

Sdmpard -grama in 

112-14 

VS* 1266 


Ei miles south¬ 
east of Vanthli. 

IA, VI. 

Bhmui II 

R Gujarat 

Sdmpra 9 12 miles 

Valauya-pa thaka 

20 3*4 

V.S. 1288 


north of 

Sdtnpdvdijd -grdnrn 

■ 



PdtWr 

IA. VI i 

Jayanta- 

N. Gujarat 

Sdmpavdddy 

m Varddhipa thaka 

196-9 

sithka 


13 nails 

Do 


vj*1280 


south - west of 
Gambhu 

IA. VI. 

Bhitm 11 

Do 

Do 

Ssrm'atafara -grama 

201 -3 

v*s. 1287 



RLAKiJP 

Kumdrapdta 

Da 

Cannot be 

m GambMtd - 
pathaka 

358 

V.S. 1202 


traced 

Sdmdiha -grama in 

IA. VI. 

Visaiadeva 

Do 

Do 

Varddhi -paihaka 


VA 1212 


Sanders -grama 

El. I. 217 

Karna 1 
vx 114S 

Do 

Sander 

Sapddalaska 

Sdmgavafts in 

BPS 1 . 327 

Rdmadeva 
V.S. 1352 



1 A. XVI 11 

Kumdra- 

Malwa 

Not identified 

Bhnftgdri (64} 

344 

pa/a (?) 

Centra] India. 




V.S. 1222 



SaiigamakJtfutka* 

O.C. {Poona; 

Bhoja 

Central 

Sankhxidd 

tmnJala 

1-319 

v.s. 1103 

Gujarat. 

Sormvata -tn&tdafo 

IA. VI, 

Mftlartifa 

R Gujarat 

# 


191 -3 

v.s. 1043. 



Srf Satruftjaya- 
mohdtfrtha 

RLAftBP, JlS, 

3 i* 33 . 4 i .44 

Bhlma n 

V.s. 1288 

KathSawad 

S atruttjaya 

Saiyaptita -magfala 

EI. X. 

MuSardja 

S. Kajputana 

Sdhch&r 

Sowdifm 

78-9 

V.S. lOjl, 



HPSI. IjS 

Kutmra- 

S. Kathiawad 

Sornth 


pdla v.s, 1202 


Saitrcufraka -dtia 

BPSi. 

Bh lma u 

Do 

Do 

Svrdffra 

204-5 

V.5. 1275 



IA. X. 

Jayatimha 

Do 

Do 

m 

159-60 

V.S. 1196. 




IA. XVIII 

Bhimn ll 

Do 

Do 


102 -14 

v.s. 1266 
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HtSTORICO-CULTURAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 


IN SCR JFTION AL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE 

PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Sefadevtiri -grdim 

in Gambhufd-pathaka 

la. ri. 196-99 

Jay an la¬ 
st m ha 

VA, 12S0 

N. Gujarat 

Original DoJiyd- 
pdfaka, bill later 
called after 
the god*s name. 

Do 

IA, VJ. 

194-5 

Bhima 11 

V.s. 1263, 

Do 

* 

Dd 

Sihakd -grama in 

El. XIX 

Sryaka 

N. Gujarat 

Sifca (Idar State), 

Mtihadavdsaka ^visaya 236 

InKkclaka -mamlata 

V.5. 1005 


8 miles sourh- 
south-west of 
Modasa. 

Si tiara -grama 

EL VUL 222 

Bfdma u 

VA,128? 

S. Gujarat 

Ser 3 g miles norths 
east of Ddvada. 

Simhapura 

EP 5 L 227 

Rdmadffva 

S.E. Kathia- 
wad. 

Si bar 

Smdku 

iA. X. 

159 -60 

Jayasim/m 
VS, 1196 

Sindh 


Strasdvi -grama in 
Vhaya and 

Danjdht -pathaka 

IA. VI* 

20i^IO 

Trihhuuana- 
pdla v.s. 

1299 

N. Gujarat 

3 AR 5 A 0 

Swath'd -Vithayi in 
Surdsfra nmdaht 

ia. wm 

113-124 

Bhtma TI 
v.s. 1266 

Rathiawad 

Not traced. 

SQ&uli-nadi in 

Sttrdf tra mattdala 

IA. IVUI* 

112-14 

Bhima n 

v.s. 1266 

Do 

Do 

Smwndfhadeva - 

nagara 

I A. XI P 242, 

242, 

Arpmafeva 

Do 

SQTmnath-pdfm 

S rl ScmffaiiTa - 
patttot 

po. r. 38 

Kfmtdrd - 

pdla 

Do 

Do 

Somandfkadeva - 
pattana 

SA, XI. p. 242 

Arfunadcva 

Do 

Do 

Slambhanaka -puru In 

RLARBF. 328 

Bhima tl 

Central 

Khambhat 

Gurj ara-mon^ ala 

3 *, 33 . 41 , 44 

v.Sh izSS 

Gujarat 

(Cambay). 

&rf Stamhka-tirtha 

Bpsr, 227 

Rdmadetm 
v.s. 1352. 

Do 

Do 

S ri Sthalaka on 
prdci-Sar assail 

IA. VL 191-3 

Muhirdja 

V. 5 . IO43 

N, Gujarat 

Sidhpur 

Sukdtoifd -grdma in 
Varddhi -pathaka 

IA. VI. 2 SO -12 

Vlialtideva 
m 1317 

Do 

Cannot be 
traced. 

Sumtka -grama 

EL L 317 

Karpa 1 

Do 

Sunak T 12 miles , 
east-south-east 
of Fatan 


place-names caulurya inscriptions 


INSCRIPTIONAL 

PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Simaku -grants 

EL II.33 

V£, 1336 

Do 

Do 

Surayaja -grama in 
Vanddhi -pathaka 

JA.¥L 201-2 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1287 

N. Gujarat 

Surcij 

Talabhiidriks - 26 
(36?)-pachaka in 

JBEEUS, 26.250 Kama l 
Saka 006 

S. Gujarai 

Noe trsettd. 

NdgastiriAn -vifaya in 

Ldta-D^ia 

Tdladhvsja 

IA, SV. 360 

Mehtra 

VJS. 13S6 

Kathiawad 

Talaja (?) 

Taldjha 

IA. SI. 338 

Mehara Jaga- Do 

tnaEa under 

Bhima 11 
v.s. 1264 

Do 

Talar a 

BFSl. I$8 

Knmdrapdla 
V^. 1202 

Do 

Talodra (?) 

Tatmkotti1 

po. 11. L 51 

Kumdra- 
pdla 
v.s, 12i8 

S. Rajpuiana 

Tanot (Jaisal- 
mcr State],. 

Timvanaka 

r\ 

RLAKBP. 253 

Bhma ti 

V.S. 1292 

Kathiawad 

Tirndrm (nar 

Talaja) 

Do 

1 A. *L 337 -jS 

Alehina 

King Jaga- 
malla under 
Bhima ii 
v.s. 1264 

Do 

Do C41) 

Torahs -grama in 
Talabhadrika - 

JUBHAS. 26 
26.250 

Kama I 
S<ika 996 

S, Gujarat 

Tonqgftm 

36 paihaka 

Nagasarikd -vifayci 

Lata - Dcia, 

Tribha -grama 

IA, VI. 208-10 

Tribhuvana- 

pdla 

V.S, 1299 

N. Gujarat 

Tarabh 

Triks ti -grdtm 

IA. VI. 
ajj-6 

Bhima it 

1295 

N. Gujarat 

T« 

Laghu-Ubhaiia -grama 
in Varddhi- path 

IA. V). 

206-8 

Bkbm n 

V*S. 1296 

Do 

L'bhada (Kdrtd) 

Ubhalorfa-pzihzka, in 

IA. X. 

Jayasm/hi 

Central 

Abhold, 6 uiilei 

Godrohaka-mahd- 

159-40 

v.s. 096 

Gujarat 

south of DohaJ 

maintain 
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HIST0R1C0-CULTURAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 


IN SCR IFTI ON AL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

UmjM -grdnia 

po. 1. iv. 40 

Ajayapdla 
v h s* 1231 

N. Gujarat 

■i 

Unjkd 

Do. in Vis ay a and 
Dand&hipathokts 

LA. ¥1. 

208-10 

Trihhuvajm- 
pdh2 

v.s + 1299 

Do 

Do 

ffriwwi Ujjayathta 
firth# 

RLARBF 

Kumdrapdla 
v.s. 1215 

Karhkwad 

Mt* Gimar. 

Do— Ujjayamia 
makdtittka 

Ibid. 338,3J, 
33 . 4 t. 44 - 

Bhima II 
v.s. 128S 

Do 

Do 

Uli -grama or Puli- 
grama m Visaya and 
Danddhipaihuka 

LA. XU 

71-3 

Bkhm li 
v.s. 1256 

N. Gujarat 

Probably 

PUucira- 

Umar at hi -grdma in 

B hr t iigdri- 6 4-p a thaka 

LA. XVTIJ. 

347-8 

Ajayapdia 

1229 

Malwa 

C. India. 

M01 identified. 

Uriwarani -grama 

El. VIII. 

210 

Bhima 
v.s. 1287 

$, Rajpuiana 

{Imamu 7 miles 
south-south¬ 
west of Delvada. 

t Jmdird -grama in 
VdJauya-p'iihdkz 

1 A. VI. 

203-4 

Bh ima it 
w& r 1288 

N, Gujarat 

Udrd or Undrd 

Umfadyd -grama in 
Viiaya and Dandahl 
pathafca 

IA. VI. 

20 S-IQ 

Tr\bkuvana- 

pala 

V^. 1299 

Do 

Uttua 

fjtarmha -grama 

EL vm. 

122 

Bhima H 
v.s, 1287 

S, Rajputada 

N. Gujarat 

Utraj , 5^ miles 
north east of 
Delvada. 

Vadosara *grdma in 
CaJntt-paihaka 

IA. VI. 

199-200 

Bhima 11 
1283 

N. Gujarat 

Probably Vadsar 
[KaloL Mahal). 

Vahicora in Gam- 
Murd-pathakn 

JA. VI. 

196-99 

Jayamfa- 

rimha 

Do 

Bt:charaji\ij miles 
soothwtst 
of Gambhu. 

Vahiddu -grama in 

Sri Bhmllasvdmi 
Aiahddvddaiaka-( l l) 
wand da r 

ih- xvin. 

347 ^ 

Ajayapdia 
vjs. 1299 

Malwa 

C. India 

Ndl identified. 

Vahani-grdma( ?} in 
Surd}tra-numdaia 

1A. xvm, 

112-14 

Bhima il 

v,s, 1266 

S. Raihiawad 

Do, 

Vafofja 

BFSI, 158 

Kumdrapdla 
V.&« 1202 

Do 

Balej 

Vdlanya-pathaka 

IA. VI. 

203-4 

Bhima 11 

v.s, 1288 

N. Gujarat 

Bat h&u (?:■ 6 miles 
north of Pamn- 




PLACE-NAMES CAUUj'KYA INSCRIPTIONS 


INSCRIPTIONAL 

PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFI¬ 

CATION 

Vaihl-grdma 

POr i. ii. 46 

Kumdrapdla 
V.s. 1 216 

S, Rajputaoa. 

BalL 

Sri Vamma-pura 

HIG.11L97 

SdraNga- 

tfeva 

VS. 1346 

S. Kaihiawa-d 

Vanihli. 

Sn Vdmana-ithaH 

BPS 1 .158 

Kumdrapdla 
V.S, 1202 

S. Kathiawad 

VadUL 

Da in Surdsira- 
mandala 

iA- xvm 

112-4 

Bhima ii 
v.s. (266 

Do 

Do 

Vamdi -grama in 
Surds tra mandala 

1A. XYIU. 

110-14 

Bhima n 
v.s. 1266 

Do 

WadaJC?). 

Varddhi-zdsaya in 
Sdramata mam!ala 

IA. VI, 

I 9 I -3 

Mfdardja 
v.s. 1043 

N. Gujarat 

Vadhiar or Vadhi 

Do 

JI 3 BRAS Exlrj 
No, 49. 

Bhima 1 
vs. 10S6 

Do 

Do 

Varddhi-psithzkft. 

IA. VI. 

198-9 

Jayamtd- 

simha 

1280 

Do 

Do 

Do 

IA. VI. 

2 QJ -6 

Bhima n 
v*s, 1295 
Bhima n 

V.S- 1296 

Do 

Do 

Do 

IA. VI. 

201*3 

Bhima n 

Y-S. 1287 

Do 

Do 

Varanaka -grama in 
Sai\ apura-man d ala 

El, X. 

73-9 

Mfdardja 
v.s. 1051 

S. Rajpucana 

Nor properly 
identified. 

Varanasi 

BFSI 

[86 

Kumdrapdla 
v^. 1225 

U. P. 

Eenaras. 

Varand-vdid-grama 
in Dhdnadct-dhdra^ 
pathaka 

11. m. 

171-2 

Bhima 1 

V.Si 1120 

N. Gujarat 

Vartmavdgd 

(Palanpur)* 

6 miles south of 
Dhanda. 

Vara-asavali-grdma 
in DMiUida-dkara- 

pathaka 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cannot be traced* 

Varu^-iomaktya - 

padra 

Bharatiya- 
vidya 1.a. So 

Cdmumia 
v,s. 1033 

Do 

Vadasama 

(Warsama). 

Vekariyd -grdma Ln 

Kj c c , 7 ala 

tA. mu. 

109-ro 

Bhima U i 

Simha 

Sam vac 93. 

£utch 

Fema(?) 

(Mandvij 

Cutch), 




HISTORICO-CULTURAL ETHNO-GEOGRAPHY 


INSCRIPTION AL 
PLACE-NAME 

REFERENCE PERIOD 

LOCALITY 

IDENTIFY 

CATION 

Vilahuja 

(Poona) 

1.319 

Bhoja 

(Paramdra) 
v.s. 1103 

Ccaifai 

Gujarat 

Velpwr( f) 

Visanaa mfi -grama 

bfsi. 158 

Kvtwrapdla S. Kathiawad 

v.s. izoz 

Visanvel 

(Wisanvel) 

i mile cast of 
Chorwad, 

FiJdj'a-paLhaka 

IA. SI, 

20S-II 

Tribhuvma- 

p&ta 

v,s. 1299 

N. Gujarat 

Not idcniifiod. 

Vodha-granul 
in Satyapura- 
masala 

El, X. 78-9 

Mulordja 1 
v + s- 1051 

S, Rajputana 

Eodan(?) 


204 
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